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BRIGHT NEW STOCK White Rock 
White Cedar Maple 
s Nailes Flooring 


BASSWOOD SIDING, 
16" 5-2 made from live green HEMLOCK DIMENSION 


cedar. 
Extra *A*—8" and Better Clear. AND CEDAR POSTS. 


*A*__5" to 8" Clear. ————— 





Sound Butts—No Culls. High Grade Michigan 
Hardwoods 


THE BEST MAPLE, 

















WHITE CEDAR BEECH, 
SHINGLES BIRCH, 
MADE IN BASSWOOD 
MICHIGAN. AND ASH. 


















W. H. WHITE CO. 
BOYNE CITY LUMBER CO. 


BOYNE CITY, MICHIGAN 
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ae i conveying system, is boosting it. 






Every lumberman who is using our 


Here’s a sample, written by one 
lumberman to another: 


‘‘We are meeting with nothing but success in the 
handling of lumber by this device and find the expense 
of handling same greatly reduced over the old style of 
handling lumber. We can honestly recommend the 
Pawling & Harnischfeger outfit to be the best we have 
ever come in contact with,” 


OUR NEW BOOKLET ON REQUEST. 
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Maple Flooring 


combines beauty with durability and 
is recognized by builders and dealers . 
as the most satisfactory all ’round 
flooring on the market today. 
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“‘Finest”’ Maple Flooring 


Ws quality is given preference over everything 

else. Critical inspection of all lumber used 

insures uniform quality, and exactness in 

the setting of all machineg and the grinding 

/ of our knives insure absolute uniformity in 
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N iii Dealers who handle it 
| I) : say—‘“It sells itself.” 
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Ih Write today for prices and full particulars. 


W. D. Young & Co. 


Bay City, Michigan. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large paid 
subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN printed 
weekly during the year ended January 1, 
1912, was 13,691. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 


ELMER C. HOLE. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3rd day 
of January, 1912. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
This is a circulation more than double that 
of any other lumber newspaper and greater 
than the combined subscription lists of any 
three other lumber newspapers. 




















RAILROAD REQUIREMENTS. 


An encouraging feature of the season’s developing 
lumber market is the continued call for car and rail- 
road material. When these demands sprang up late in 
1911 many considered them but a spurt that might fall 
away after the exigent requirement that had arisen 
had been satisfied. But after January 1 the railroads 
and independent car companies came back for fur- 
ther requisitions, and have persisted in that line ever 
since. Now, when the season has well advanced 
toward meridian, the call rather increases than other- 
wise. The buyers for the railroads and car shops are 


hunting all over the country for lumber suitable for 
their purpose. On the Pacific coast orders even have 
been turned down because of labor troubles. Yellow 
pine is coming in for a large share of sales to the 
railroad interests, and car oak, hardwoods for finishing 
ears, and every wood used for car huilding purposes 
are in demand. 

That a heavy railroad demand is the main support 
of the American lumber makers has often been said, 
and it is a veritable truism. The absence of it in the 
years following the panic of 1907 has been a drag on 
the market. The manufacturers and wholesalers have 
prayed for another railroad boom, and now they seem 
to be approaching one. The floods in the South have 
intensified the demand. Prices are holding stiff, and 
are even at a premium when the exigency is especially 
urgent. 


THE TAPLINES’ DILEMMA. 


Interstate Commerce Commissioner Harlan, in the 
light of recent developments in the tapline cases, 
appears in the guise of a crusader. It seems that, 
regardless of the merits of individual cases or of the 
conflicting views of other members of the commission, 
he is determined to wipe all socalled ‘‘taplines’’ off 
the railroad map. Just what results such attitude may 
lead to it is impossible to forecast. Some of the 
owners of tapline roads, which today are serving nu- 
merous plants that enjoy no other railroad outlet, are 
disposed to surrender their railroad charters and 
devote themselves entirely to hauling the products 
of their own mills, leaving other establishments which 
have been doing business over their lines to skirmish 
for themselves. 





Such action would leave a large number of manu- 
facturing plants in the Southwest without railroad 
facilities of any sort, and would result in such a 
universal demand for relief that the commission in 
self-defense would be forced to listen to reason. 
Others, however, believe that the quicker and easier 
way out of the present dilemma will be through the 
Commerce Court, which, as everyone familiar with 
Tnterstate Commerce methods knows, shows no hesi- 
tancy in reversing the Interstate Commerce decision 
when occasion arises. Sooner or later Commissioner 
Harlan and his 3-mile tests are certain to be subjected 
to a thorough legal tryout, and it is rumored that some 
of his co-workers on the commission would be more 
amused than horrified to see him worsted. 





FOR THE PUBLIC WELFARE. 


Michigan lumbermen and development enthusiasts 
should be well represented at the conference which the 
Public Domain Commission of Michigan has called for 
June 12 at the Capitol building in Lansing. In taking 
the public into its confidence the Public Domain Com- 
mission has assumed a commendable and important at- 
titude and those who are eager for the development 
of the State, the protection of its remaining forests 
against fire and the reforestation of the lands denuded 
should avail themselves of the opportunity to express 
their views on these important matters. 

It is expected that the feeling of lumbermen in gen- 
eral toward such problems will be presented by Leonard 
Bronson, of Chicago, manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and undoubtedly lumbermen 
of Michigan will also take a part in the proceedings. 
All of the three* large development bureaus of the State 
have been asked to be represented and they also should 
contribute their views as to development work in that 
commonwealth. The conference, if well attended, should 
result in great good to the people of the State and in a 


7 


better understanding of the relations of lumbermen to 
the public. It should accelerate the settlement and .re- 
forestation of cutover lands, as well as conserve Michi- 
gan’s remaining forest wealth. 
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FLOODS AND THE COTTON CROP. 


The United States Department of Agriculture on May 2 issued a timely circular 
on the relation between the overflow on the lower Mississippi River bottoms and 
its effect on the cotton crop and the probable result to cotton’s enemy, the boll 
weevil. 

The department’s review of the situation recognizes the tacts that the inunda 
tion in Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana will render it impossible to plant 
cotton on the overflowed lands in the lower river bottoms until the water shall 
have been drained away to the Gulf, and that probably it will be as late as May 20 
before planting can be resumed. 

Since the circular was issued, however, great breaks of levees in the Louisiana 
section of the river have let out a heavy volume of accumulated water, which has 
rushed down below the cotton belt on to the sugar cane lands, covering the Atcha- 
falaya basin. This southward movement of the waters, though it has caused much 
loss of life and property, and necessitated extensive Governmental aid to the 
suffering, has considerably relieved the overflowed lands of Mississippi and Arkan- 
sas. Thus cotton planting may be resumed earlier than the Government authorities 
predict. 

Secretary Wilson, of the United States Department of Agriculture, says that the 
great importance of early cotton planting has been proved beyond doubt. Yet 
circumstances in the situation show that during the current season late planting 
may be adopted as the general practice. But he says that conditions in the present 
juncture show that during the current season late planting may be followed 
without any great evil from the boll weevil. It must be understood, however, the 
secretary cautions, that the advice about late planting should not be taken to 
minimize to the slightest degree the importance of early planting under normal 
conditions. At this time late planting can be practiced solely on account of the 
very exceptional conditions that have prevailed. 

During the season of 1911 the boll weevil damage was much reduced in the 
lower area of the territory that this year has been flooded. Even if there had been 
no overflow comparative immunity would have been assured over a large part 
of the upper Mississippi-Yazoo delta. It must not be supposed, however, say 
the Government experts, that all the weevils have been exterminated. But the 
tlood occurred before many of the weevils had emerged from their hibernating 
quarters, and therefore has further reduced the number that will survive to 
cause trouble. A certain number find winter quarters in Spanish moss and 
under the bark of trees at some distance above the high water line, and will ap- 
pear to damage the crop of 1912. It also should be understood that there will be 
a flight of weevils into the flooded area, which precludes the thought of total 
immunity. 

Only the quicker and better drained areas, such as the ‘‘front lands’’ in the 
Yazoo delta, should be planted in cotton, the department at Washington advises, 
and the acreage should be small enough to allow the labor at hand to give it more 
than the ordinary attention. Planters are aware of the uncertainty of producing 
& crop on overflowed lands regardless of the weevil. The planter should devote 
only enough land to late cotton to retain his labor. 

Aside from the foregoing comments on cotton in the overflowed districts well 
informed men conversant with the cotton growing industry advise the planting 
of a larger percentage of the area that will emerge out of the flood to cora, which 
ean be matured if not seeded until June 1 to 10. This will reduce the product of 
cotton, and be in consonance with the movement for such restriction throughout 
the cotton belt as a measure for the sustention of prices. 





COMPETITION IN WESTERN CANADA. 


On page 57 in this issue will be found a statement by a correspondent at 
Edmonton, Alberta, concerning a ‘‘hot discussion’’ between producers and con- 
sumers of lumber in that Canadian province. 

The contestants are at swords’ points in statement of alleged bare facts. The 
champions for the consumers declare that prices of lumber on the prairies of 
western Canada are abnormally high, and that the Government, in the interest 
of the preservation of Canadian forests, should remove the duty on lumber from 
the United States. That fiscal tax is $1.50 a thousand feet. 

That producers of lumber from Alberta timber are making enormous profits is 
charged. It is said that on one operation in the Crow’s Nest Valley a concern with 
a mill and outfit costing $25,000 is making a profit of $7 a thousand on all lumber 
manufactured. This is figured out as follows: Cost of stumpage dues to Govern- 
ment, 50 cents a thousand; logging to mill, $4.50; cutting and loading on cars, $4 
a thousand. The average sales for the year from this mill have been $16 a thou- 
sand. The timber is spruce, and is manufactured mostly into small dimension 
and sheathing. mas 

Opposing these claims set up in behalf of the consumers are the contentions of 
the British Columbia operators, who also seek a market in Alberta and contiguous 
prairie provinces, and not only strenuously oppose the abrogation of the duty on 
American lumber but are working hard for a duty on all lumber, or for a ruling 
by the Customs Board which would prevent the free importation of any surfaced 
lumber. But the British Columbia interests are said to be making an uphill fight. 
W. A. Anstie, secretary of the Mountain Lumbermen’s Association, has worked 
persistently to get the Customs Board to agree that all lumber which has been 
surfaced in any manner is ‘‘ further manufactured,’’ and therefore subject to duty. 
If he can secure the adoption of this interpretation it will mean the shutting out 
of a large proportion of American lumber and thus increase the average price 
of lumber on the prairies. 

Though this would suit not only the manufacturers of British Columbia but the 
spruce producers of Alberta and Saskatchewan as well, as our correspondent says, 
it will bring forth a howl from the farmers, who are all free traders, as originally 
were the majority of the farmers of the United States. 

While this Canadian disturbance is going on the importation of American lumber 
into the prairie provinces is said to be increasing rapidly. It is claimed to be 137 
pet cent more this year than in 1911. Consequently 26 per cent of the mountain 
mills are closed down, which looks paradoxical against the claim of vast profits 
being made by the same spruce producers. But of course the Canadians may 
prefer both the quality and price of the American product. Lumber from Wash- 
ington, Idaho and Montana is flooding the Canadian West, it is declared, it being 
shipped as far north as Edmonton and Prince Albert, some of it being sold at $15 
a thousand. 

Altogether the farmers of the western Canadian provinces are dishing up a 
pretty kettle of fish for the Dominion Government and the politicians to struggle 
over. Many of the settlers are from the United States and do not care much for 
the prejudices, traditions and policies of the older provinces. Many others are 
from northern Europe, and want as much for their money as do the American im- 
migrants. They want cheap, duty free lumber, agricultural implements and other 
manufactures from the United States, and they want free markets for their 


farm product on this side the border. In other words, they want reciprocity, while 
the eastern provinces do not. How such a division in the fiscal and commercial 
policy of Canada—the old and the new—will result, as affecting the progress and 
prosperity of the Dominion, remains to be seen. Meantime, the lumber producers 
of our own Northwest will put over into Canada all the lumber they can in order 
to keep down their surplus—sometimes at small profit or none at all. 





THE NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL. 


The annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, held 
this week, was not one of the most largely attended which has been held by that 
body, a fact, however, which under the circumstances has no depressing significance. 
In all southern sections of the country conditions of flood or almost equally dis- 
astrous continued rains prevented the attendance of many of those regularly dele- 
gated to attend; and on the Pacific coast threatened labor difficulties had a like 
influence. 

* * % % . 

The program presented was a very full one and was especially notable in the char- 
acter of the papers and addresses presented. Many of these were the product of much 
study and labor; one in particular the result of almost monumental research. It 
was further noticeable that while these speakers had close and careful attention and 
received much favorable comment in conversation outside the convention hall, 
there was no disposition and little time to develop the valuable ideas presented 
by means of general discussion and analysis on the floor. 

* * * * 

The formal reports of officers were by no means of a perfunctory or routine char- 
acter. Probably a no more able address has ever been made before an annual con- 
vention of any sort than that offered by President Griggs as his annual message. 
[t was terse and virile in its exposition of policies and principles and in its exposi- 
tion of the square deal in the lumber industry for every factor concerned therein, 
including the general public. It is completely reproduced in the report and is a 
document well worth the careful reading of every lumberman. 

* * * * 

Manager Bronson’s report was very complete and elaborate, and it is a matter 
of regret that lack of space has rendered it necessary to summarize rather than to 
print it in extenso. It was necessary that it should be made by the manager in 
this complete form in order to give an adequate idea of the year’s activities, and 
it is, of course, easily available to any interested person. 

Secretary Smith’s report covered routine matters, but in particular showed that 
the work of gathering national statistics of the lumber industry has been well 
started and only requires further amplification and extension to become a very 
valuable feature of the work of the association. 

* * * * 

The routine reports of standing committees show that the work is being well taken 
care of but, curiously enough, the most valuable feature that developed in this 
connection came from a committee which has had no meetings during the year 
and had no written report prepared. W. G. Collar, a member of the railroad com- 
mittee, brought the interesting information that in his section low grade lumber for 
box purposes has been enjoying a 3-cent concentration rate as compared with a 
7-cent rate on lumber in general, with corresponding differentials for other zones 
of distance. This is an entering wedge for the extension of the principle of 
low rates for low grade lumber, which had previously received recognition only in 
theory and not in practice. 

* % * * 

One of the features of the meeting was the series of reports from affiliated associa- 
tions. In these responses the speakers had chosen specific topics and presented them 
ably. 

Bruce Odell’s contribution to this symposium was a discussion of the features of 
successful association work. His insistence upon accurate statistics of production 
and stocks as the most effective stablizer of values was -well argued and is justified 


by the excellent work which has been done in this direction by his own association. 


Samuel J. Carpenter’s contribution was really a discussion of the subject of 
cooperation, a somewhat hackneyed subject in association work but thoroughly 
presented in its various aspects. 

Another notable paper was that which was forwarded by George X. Wendling, to 
be read in his absence, which was a thorough discussion of the various methods and 
plans of workmen’s compensation in force in this and foreign countries. This 
showed a thorough knowledge and study of the subject, and ably supplemented the 
report of Chairman Paul E. Page, of the workmen’s compensation committee, which 
described the operation of the new Washington law and held it up as a model for 
like legislation in other States. 

The general subject of fire insurance was ably treated by George H. Holt and, 
in a brief discussion, W. A. Gilchrist offered some suggestive ideas. 

* * * * 

A great feature of the program was the address by Charles S. Keith, accompanied 
by charts showing the position of the lumber industry relative to various other 
commercial lines in various factors of efliciency and of selling values, and the pre- 
sentation was along the same general lines as his testimony in the Missouri case 
which has already been given some publication. His paper and accompanying 
charts are, however, reproduced in his report, for the sake of entirety without 
the necessity of reference to back issues. The contents of the address are not of a 
nature to be summarized or condensed, but the inevitable conclusions can be briefly 
stated: It is clearly proved that the lumber industry is not controlled by a trust, 
because in its affairs are not shown that intelligence and harmony of effort which 
would result from trust control. It is being conducted, as a whole, inefficiently, 
without proper standards of value or uniformity of price, and the interests of the 
industry and of the public are alike injured. If it were possible—which it is not— 
to put the entire industry in the control of a trust and then put that trust under 
proper regulation a better state of affairs would-inevitably follow. 

* * * * 


Another feature of the convention which also deserves special notice was the 
address contributed to the program on behalf of the Forest Service. Various 
previous conventions have been favored in like manner, but in no previous instance 
have the facts and figures presented been so directly and immediately valuable as 
applied to the merchandizing of lumber. The address contributed by Director Cline, 
of the Forest Products Laboratory, was a careful study of the consumption of woods 
by species in specific industries in 20 states, and is the final result of research 
extending several years back. 

* * * * 

The foregoing is an effort to summarize a few only of the features of the con- 
vention sessions. It was, however, clearly apparent at this convention that much, 
perhaps most, of the important work of the meeting is not done on the con- 
vention floor but is carried on in the executive sections of the Board of Managers, 
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and in various committee meetings. The steam that propels the locomotive is 
hidden within the boiler, and the convention proceedings are merely a sort of safety 
valve for the release of surplus energy. 

e * * * * 

In closing this editorial comment upon the meeting no more appropriate thoughts 
can be expressed than those to be gleaned from R. A. Long’s remarks when called 
upon to close the convention. Mr. Long very neatly summarized the value to a man 
of being called upon to prepare a paper or address for delivery, and the value also 


of attendance in convention sessions. It also is true, as he says, that the man who 
has been a leader in the work of any single association, representing yellow pine or 
northern pine or any western woods, will find upon coming to this national gather- 
ing that he is in contact with different problems or is able to see the problems of 
his own association from a different angle. It has become firmly established that the 
organization of a National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was a step well 
justified by the things which the association has accomplished and by the further 
broadening of its work in definite prospect for the future. 








REVIEW OF THE CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








Though several pronounced deterrent influences are operating against the 
season’s lumber trade, such as excessive rains and great floods in the Mississippi 
River basin of the South, the consequent lack of dry lumber for ready shipment, 
the more or less delay in transportation, the somewhat distraction caused by 
labor unrest, and the fluctuations and lack of confidence in the security and 
investment markets, hindering promotions and new enterprises, the general tend- 
ency continues to be an expanding market for lumber, an increased confidence 
in the season’s business as a whole, and firmness of prices and advances in 
particular instances. Generally speaking, there are no excessive stocks, except in 
certain kinds and sizes that always are prone to an unbalanced condition. In 
respect to the marketable supply, a marked feature is the good demand for 
low grade lumber, especially in northern pine and the hardwoods. Though the 
farmers as yet have not begun to buy lumber freely, and consequently strictly 
rural trade is comparatively quiet, this lack of business is offset by much building 
in many towns and cities and a good all around factory requirement. This feature 
pertains both to the hardwoods and the pines. Producers and dealers realize 
that, owing to the late coming of spring, farmers have been forced to forego 
improvements and to concentrate their energies on getting their crops planted. Any 
building or repairing that they contemplated last winter for the spring season 
must be put off until next fall or, at the earliest, until after corn planting. The 
part failure of the winter wheat crop in states north of the Ohio river and west- 
ward through Missouri and the southern two-thirds of Kansas, and somewhat in 
Oklahoma and north Texas, is making a stir in the wheat market, though reports 
from men uninfluenced by the exchange pits modify many exaggerated state- 
ments put forth to bull the market for wheat. Yet the Government reports 
indicate considerable frost killing of winter wheat. Probably this loss will 
influence the spring and early summer trade in the states affected, but not neces- 
sarily will it cause any lack of fall business. The acreage that was sown to 
winter wheat and on which winter killing has occurred is being planted to corn 
or devoted to other crops, and the final outcome may be of as much or more 
money value than if the land had been kept in wheat. Such grain as has out- 
lived the frost is growing well under the influence of favorable weather, and 
the results still may be considerably profitable. The present dullness of the rural 
trade in Kansas, parts of Missouri and parts of Oklahoma may be charged to 
the loss of winter wheat and the rush of farm work. The same charge can be 
extended to a large part of the Middle West. In the East also the farmers do not 
seem to have taken their usual account of the lumber trade in the early season. 
In any event, the spring trade in the farming districts is never in as strong 
volume as in the cities and manufacturing centers, for perfectly obvious reasons. 


* * * 


An especially pronounced feature of current demand for forest products is that 
from the railroads. This requirement began to be evident last fall, and was then 
said to have been forced upon the railroads by the necessity for making renewals 
and repairs. It was not at first known whether the demand would continue. 
There also was a call for a large amount of new equipment in both loccmotives 
and ears. Since the beginning of this year, instead of abating, the disposition of 
the companies to make improvements on their rights of way, and in the provision 
of more rolling stock, has rather increased than diminished, and it promises to 
continue throughout the year. The railroad requirement is a very encouraging 
feature of the lumber business for the entire year. It will have a sustaining 
effect on prices, will keep many mills full of work, will help greatly in the financ- 
ing of mill and timber operations, and will vastly benefit a variety of both soft 
and hard woods. A historical feature of the lumber business of the United States 
and Canada has been that when the railroad demand was large and active the 
strengthening effect on the general lumber market became distinctly obvious. 
On the contrary, whenever the railroads ceased to buy forest products in any- 
thing but ungrudging quantities weakness of prices resulted and the trade as a 
whole became depressed. During the current season, at least, we may expect 
that there will be a good demand from the railroads and car works, which will 
go far toward the absorption of southern pine, western fir, oak and other hardwoods. 

* * * 


The heavy and frequent rains in the yellow pine section west of the Mississippi 
River continue to handicap logging and sawing. In the Texas-Louisiana section 
continued wet weather at a late date was rapidly putting the logging camps out 
of commission and causing a general curtailment in the production of lumber as 
well as in shipments. It is estimated that it will be from 60 to 90 days before 


many of the mills in southeast Texas and southwest Louisiana will have much . 


lumber in shape for delivery. Practically all the lumber on hand is green, and 
much of it is water soaked. In that district some lull in the interior market has 
been noticeable, although prices are stronger on account of the scarcity of ship- 
ping dry lumber. The export market is especially strong, and prices are ‘better on 
account of some decline in ocean freights. At St. Louis, while the yellow pine 
business ean not be called brisk, enough is doing to keep manufacturers and 
wholesalers in good spirits. The trade is waiting for the interior demand to pick 
uj, and in the meantime is satisfied with a moderate run of orders, since a really 
urgent requirement could not be satisfied with stocks on hand at the mills. It is 
claimed that prices are held firmly, but at Kansas City that straight car lots of 
some kinds can be bought at concessions is admitted. Midwestern retailers also 
report a like condition. Kansas City reports that with the season’s demand 
gradually growing the situation in the mill districts is becoming worse on account 
0! rains and floods. For many mills either to cut or ship lumber is impossible, and 
when shipments are made there is much complaint about wet stock. Yet con- 
cessions are made on some kinds of lumber sold in straight lots. In this way 
l“-ineh No. 1 boards have been sold at $16.50 at the mill. In the Kansas City 
market demand lately has been distinctly better, and prices on mixed carloads are 
held steadily. Claim is made at that point that the tap-line decision will have the 
elect gradually to elevate prices at tap-line mills to offset the increase of freight 
tates, The especially strong demand for southern pine is coming from Middle West 
territory east of the Mississippi River. This is typically reflected in Chicago, 
Where our local report is to the effect that extensive building in city and 
Suburbs is keeping the yards busy. A like condition measurably prevails in all 


northern cities where building activity prevails. At numerous points demand is 
fair for structural timbers, and for ordinary building and finishing stuff. Dealers 
are finding some difficulty in getting their orders delivered on account of wet 
conditions at the mills. In Ohio demand is active, and all common grades are very 
strong of prices. There is a shortage of local stocks, which is attributed to 
excessive rains in the South. Some cars are three months overdue in the Columbus 
district. In the East stocks are relatively meager because shipments are delayed 
by wet weather when they come from western districts. At Pittsburgh low grades 
are well sold up and the better grades are scarce. Yard demand is good and prices 
are maintained at the higher levels established within the last few weeks. 
* * * 

Navigation is open to Duluth and large consignments of northern pine are ex- 
pected at the Tonawandas within the next 10 days. There is a steady receipt of 
orders in that market, though wholesalers say that demand is scarcely meeting 
expectations. Building is getting more brisk in all tributary territory, but there 
is a tendency to order lumber for immediate requirements only. Box lumber 
moves out as soon as dry enough, with stocks for such material badly broken and 
prices firm. At Pittsburgh less demand for white pine than there was is man- 
fest, inquiries falling off as well as buying. Prices are firm and stocks badly 
broken. Low grades are sold down short, and of the better grades it is said 
there that demand is drifting to substitutes. At Minneapolis the report is that 
sales have increased lately, though they are not yet normal. Prospects for the 
crops are excellent and a good late summer and fall demand is expected. The 
log supply is now sufficient to keep the mills running, and that will soon resupply 
the market with lumber. The northern pine trade is considered normal at 
Chicago, with stocks not overplentiful, though lake receipts are beginning to 
make a showing. An advance of quotations is contemplated. There is a good 
movement of general building material. 

* * * 

Hemlock is doing better than last year. Prices are strong and there is a rising 
call for dimension and such lumber for building purposes over a wide range of 
territory. In fact, in no section of the distributive field is the hemlock trade 
spoken of otherwise than favorably. The slowness of receipts of yellow pine from 
the South, and the comparatively strong prices for which it is being held, give 
hemlock a chance in successful competition. Supplies of dry hemlock are not 
large, and that prices will show an advance before the season has far progressed 
is expected. 

* * * 

Good reports come from the Pacific coast. At Seattle, Wash., demand for fir, 
cedar and spruce lumber, particularly the first named, within recent time has 
shown an increase. Lumbermen who recently have made trips over the prairie 
country in Canada report trade good in that section. Demand for shipments 
to the Atlantic seaboard states continues to improve. Prices on many items 
continue to show advances. At Tacoma fir lumber still shows the improvement 
noted for a few recent months. The railroad demand is strong, and average ad- 
vances on that business of 50 cents a thousand are in effect. Yard stocks are 
moving fairly and there are no unhealthy spots in that branch of trade. The 
cargo market is unchanged, while coastwise freight rates are firm with advancing 
tendencies. Red cedar shingle prices are firm, with the demand fair, ruling at 
about $1.90 for clears and $1.55 to $1.60 for stars. At Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City and eastern points the north Coast business is favorably ‘mentioned. 
Silo fir is a special feature in Kansas and other western states. At Centralia, in 
the Grays Harbor district, the lumber situation looks better than at any previous 
time this year. Prices have advanced steadily, though but slightly, and the call 
for the better grades lately has been pronounced. There are many orders for car 
building material, and a noticeable demand for silo stock. The recent labor 
troubles have faded away and all is serene in that particular. 


* * * 


At Eureka redwood is being shipped off shore in large volume, May promising 
to be the banner month of the year with a total of 15,000,000 feet going seaward. 
Eastern business continues to improve, millmen being well pleased with the growth 
of redwood sales. In Kansas there is an extraordinary demand for redwood siding. 
Red cedar shingles are in good demand throughout California, with no overstock 
to draw upon. 

* * * 

In hardwood lines throughout the country there is rather an understock of dry 
plain oak, for which at all points reporting demand is good. Quarter sawed oak, 
both red and white, is also in good demand. Red gum, tupelo, cottonwood and 
ash are all wanted in excess of the dry supply. The Mississippi floods and high 
water in the Ohio River have so limited the supply of stock dry enough to 
ship that there is a general strain in the market to place the supply of southern 
woods at destination points as fast as it is wanted. Generally speaking, the 
hardwood trade is in a strong position. Low grade northern woods, such as 
maple, beech, birch, elm’ and ash, are sold off to an unusual degree, and the better 
grades are holding their own. In Wisconsin high grade rock elm, ash and birch 
are scarce. Altogether the purveyors of northern hardwoods appear to have 
% prosperous year before them. 


There is scarcely a normal supply of cypress at Louisiana mills, and little 
promise of increase on account of high water. All over the North the cypress trade 
is mentioned favorably, there being a decided betterment in most instances. 
The call at Cincinnati is strongest in No. 1 shop. Green house lumber is a ready 
seller in the Chicago district. P 

x ‘ % 

No especial change is reported in the North Carolina pine trade, as demand and 
supply are so well balanced that there is no special excitement in the trade, 
though movement is steady at uniform prices, roofers and box lumber selling the 
most freely. 

* * * 

The eastern and West Virginia spruce business is in a strong position in respect 

to both demand and prices, with no overstocks or forcing of the market reported. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 
Three 
federal 
pleaded 


of the New York Central lines, indicted by the 
grand jury for conspiracy to grant rebates, 
guilty May 7 and paid fines of $40,000. 

It is estimated that the loss of the Titanic will compel 
accident and life insurance companies to pay policies 
aggregating $5,000,000. 

A table, compiled by Curtis Hill, state highway en- 
gineer, shows that $806,000 in bonds has been issued in 
Missouri during the last 12 months for road improvement, 

The Southern Sociological Congress convened in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., May 7 for a 3 days’ session. 

It has been announced that the Southern Commercial 
Congress will be held at Mobile, Ala., in 1913. 

The first Chinese warship ever built in the United 
States—the cruiser Fei ITung, 350 feet long and designed 
to have a speed of 20 knots—was launched May 4 at 
Camden, N. J. 

Japan has accepted the invitation of President Taft to 
participate in the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion, to be held at San Francisco in 1915. Japan is the 
first foreign Nation of importance to signify its inten- 
tion to participate in the exposition. 

The entire State of Illinois reports but 8,077 children 
under 16 years at work; in all Ohio there are only 9,019 
children regularly at work. 


The Swiss Chamber of Commerce has taken the 
initiative with respect to worldwide penny postage, which 
it will advocate at the International Congress of Cham- 
bers of Commerce, to be held at Boston beginning Sep- 
tember 24 next, 

At the fourth annual Santa Monica (Cal.) automobile 
races May 4, Teddy Tetzlaff, of Los Angeles, driving a 
90-horsepower ‘“‘Fiat’’ won the 303-mile free for all, with 
the phenomenal average of 78.50 miles an hour, breaking 
the previous world’s record of 74.63. 

The Government began its suit to dissolve the United 
States Steel Corporation May 6 at New York City by 
attacking one of its largest subsidiaries, the American 
Steel & Wire Co., with the intent to prove that ever since 
its organization in 1899 down to a year ago it had been 
a party to pools, agreements or understandings to 
restrain trade. 

The will of John Jacob Astor, who was drowned when 
the Titanic sank, disposes of an estate valued roughly at 
$100,000,000. 

The presentation of the bust of ‘‘La France,”’ the work 
of Sculptor Auguste Rodin, a gift from the French people 
to the citizens of the United States, was made at a ban- 
quet May 1 at New York City in honor of the French 
delegation, headed by Gabriel Hanotaux, foreign Minister 
of Finance,®by the Lake Champlain Association and the 
Tercentenary Commission of New York and Vermont. 

The centennial celebration of the Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, N. J., the oldest Presbyterian in- 
stitution of its kind in the country, was opened May 6. 
Over 500 of the alumni have come back for the cele- 
bration and over 200 delegates from other institutions 
attended. 

Reports of the flood situation May 5 state that 872 
square miles of Louisiana are inundated. Agricultural 
damage is estimated at $15 an acre, ora total of $8,500,000. 
At Torras the loss of life is officially estimated at 50 
persons. 

Five thousand persons attended a massmeeting at New 
York City May 6 to protest against the proposed enact- 
ment by Congress of a law to restrict immigration. 


Washington. 


The Senate May 6 passed the workmen’s compensation 
bill by a vote of 64 to 15. The measure will be passed 
in the House with many of the amendments rejected by 
the Senate. A conference of the two houses will occur, 
with the result that there will be some slight modification, 

The House Appropriations Committee May 3 voted to 
favorably report Representative Ransdell’s bill appro- 
priating $100,000 to be expended by the Department of 
Agriculture in aiding the Mississippi flood sufferers. The 
Department will send some of its ablest experts into the 
overflowed districts to instruct the farmers in scientific 
farming and to supply them with seeds. 

In commemoration of the victory of the American fleet 
in the battle of Manila Bay 14 years ago, 30 surviving 
officers with Admiral Dewey, hero of the occasion, as 
guest of honor, gathered at a banquet at Washington 
May 1. 

Investigation of the Navy Department contracts with 
the United States Steel Corporation was ordered by the 
House May 4. The resolution directs the Navy Secretary 
to produce all contracts or agreements with the corpora- 
tion or auxiliary companies on steel, armor plate and 
other materials used in warship construction, as far back 
as October, 1911. 


The one hundredth anniversary of the establishment of 








the General Land Office, one of the oldest bureaus of the 
Government, was celebrated with appropriate exercises 


May 7 in Washington. 


Complete organization of the Detroit postal service is 
being planned by the Postoffice Department. 

The House May 4 ordered an investigation of the con- 
duct of Judge Robert W. Archbald, of the Commerce 
Court, to determine whether he should be impeached on 
charges that he has used his office to procure favors from 
railroads. The inquiry will be made by the committee 
on the judiciary. 

First tests of the new rapid-fir Lewis gun, which 
weighs only 25 pounds, fires 500 shots a minute and 
designed so it can advantageously be used from an aero- 
plane, were conducted at Fort Myer May 3 and were 
highly successful. 


Postmaster General Hitchcock May 2 named 20 postal 
savings depositaries in Alabama to become effective 
June 1. 


Only 43 per cent of the candidate for admission to the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis as midshipmen were suc- 
cessful in the recent mental examinations conducted 
under civil service regulations at the various stations 
throughout the country. 


A movement has been started for the erection at 
Washington of a national memorial to Clara Barton, 
founder of the American National Red Cross. 

Carrying $8,064,100 in addition to the appropriations 
provided for by the House, the Rivers and Harbors 
appropriation bill, aggregating $32,126,530 has been agreed 
to by the Senate Committee on Commerce. 

The report of the conferees of the two Houses of 
Congress on the general pension bill was agreed to by 
the Senate May 7. The bill will cause an average in- 
crease of appropriations of $22,000,000 a year for the next 
five years. The greatest increase will occur next year, 
when it will reach $35,000,000. 

The most dangerous and difficult engineering work 
undertaken by the United States Reclamation Service, 
namely, the building of a 1,000-foot siphon 100 feet under 
the Colorado River, from California to Arizona, at Yuma, 
has just been accomplished. The opening of the canal 
will open 100,000 acres of the Yuma irrigation project. 
Water will be turned into the canal late this month and 
the formal celebration probably will be held June 17. 

The postoffice appropriation bill, carrying approximately 
$275,000,000, was passed by the House May 2, 227 to 5. 
The bill provides fer good roads, the compulsory publica- 
tion by newspapers, magazines and periodicals of the 
names of their owners and the establishment of a parcels 
post in connection with the rural free delivery service. 
Hull, of Tennessee, has introduced a 
bill intended to prevent government employees from 
participating in presidential campaigns or official con- 
nection with any organization or movement looking to 
such an election. 


Representative 


The agricultural appropriation bill, carrying $17,656,976, 
which is $1,723,610 more than the House provided and 
$756,960 more than the current year’s appropriation, was 
finished by the Senate Committee. 

The German fleet is due at New York June 9 and will 
leave that city June 13 on the return voyage, arriving 
at Kiel June 27. In Hampton Roads the German fleet 
will be met and entertained by the Atlantic fleet. The 
German admiral with his officers will come to Wash- 
ington June 5 and be guests of the Navy Department 
three days. 

United States Senators cooperating with the commit- 
tee of 100 of the Women’s Titanic memorial movement 
will nominate ten women in each state anxious to join 
the movement to “pay woman’s tribute to man” in the 
form of a memorial arch to be erected in Washington. 

The American legation at La Paz May 2 cabled the 
State Department that reports of enormously rich gold 
discoveries in Bolivia which already have sent a number 
of American fortune hunters into Bolivia are false. 


An international maritime conference 
diate equipment of all United States army transports 
with life-saving apparatus were provided for in bills 
passed unanimously by the House May 6. The inter- 
national conference would be held in Washington and 
the President is authorized to open negotiations with 
all maritime powers to send delegates. 


Members of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
expressed the general sentiment May 1 that neither Japan 
nor any other foreign government, either directly or through 
a concessionary corporation, may be permitted to acquire a 
naval base or coaling station in Magdalena bay or any 
other point where its presence would be a menace to the 
United States. 

The report of the House Committee on Coinage, 
Weights and Measures, submitted to the House May 2, 
recommends the coinage of a 8-cent piece and a %-cent 
piece. The bill was received favorably. 


and the imme- 


The House Committee on Expenditures in the Agricultural 
Department will decide May 8 whether there will be a con- 
gressional investigation of the federal meat inspection in 
Chicago and other cities. 

Figures compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, show that in the period 
1900 to 1911, inclusive, fully 40,000,000 ounces of quinine 
and nearly 50,000,000 pounds of cinchona and other qui- 
nine-bearing barks have been imported, their aggregate 
value being ahout $14,000,000. 


FOREIGN. 


Seventy miles an hour is the probable limit of speed 
with safety for the aeroplane, according to Louis Bleriot, 
the noted French aviator. 

The British Government has appointed a committee of 
the Cabinet to investigate the problem of industrial 
unrest. The committee will make a report aS soon as 
possible on the whole subject. 


The Italian fleet seized the Turkish Island of Rhodes 


May 4. 
Dissatisfaction is general in the interior districts of 
China, due to the revival and at the same time an 


increase in the Pekin ore transit duties and to the inade- 
quate protection afforded merchants against marauders. 

The United States Government has been requested to 
intervene in the presidential election in Panama to the 
extent of seeing that it is fairly conducted. 

Dispatches have been received at Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, that Captain Roald Amundsen, the discoverer of 
the South pole, is leaving Australia for Buenos Aires. 
A brilliant reception is being planned by the Norwegian 
colony in his honor. 

Mulai Hafid, the Sultan of Morocco, in an interview at 
Fez, disclaimed all responsibility for the massacre of 
French soldiery and civilians during the revolt of Moorish 
troops April 17 and insisted on his devotion to France. 

President Ramon Barros Luco, of Chili, officiated May 
5 at the beginning of the extensive works of the new port 
of San Antonio which, it is expected, will open up a large 
wheat region. 

During a fight May 5 with 600 federals, 600 rebels were 
killed and the remainder of a force of 1,500 driven to 
Cuatro Cienegas, Mexico. One thousand rebels attacked 
the federal garrison of 850 men at Mocoroto, Sonora, 
Mexico, May 5 and were defeated after a fierce fight. 

The Council of Ministers at Constantinople May 2 de- 
cided to reopen the Dardanelles under the same condi- 
tions as prevailed before the closure April 18. The 
council, however, reserved the right to close the Dar- 
danelles again should the necessity arise. 

Mayor Lidhagen, of Stockholm, socialist member of 
the Riksdag, has started a movement to abolish the 
hereditary monarchy of Sweden and to establish a repub- 
lic. It is the first movement of the kind in the history 
of Sweden. 

Emilio Vasquez Gomez, a Mexican lawyer, was ap- 
pointed provisional president of Mexico May 4 by proc- 
jamation of General Pasqual Orozco, now at ‘the front 
with the rebel troops threatening the federal base at 
Torreon. Juarez is now the provisional capital, but this 
probably will be shifted to Chihuahua. 

The skull of Johann Schiller, the great German philoso- 
pher and poet, which has been missing for nearly 30 
years, was discovered by Prof, August Von Froriep, of 
Tubingen University, in an old vault at Weimar, Ger- 
many, among 70 other skulls. The Anatomical Congress 
at Munich unanimously accepted his report. 

Gordian Hoesli, 
May 2 


the aviator, died at Berlin, Germany, 
of injuries received in a fall from his monoplane. 

Emperor Williath has shown faith in the future of the 
colonies by purchasing for $24,000 two farms in Southwest 
Africa. The lands will be devoted to wool growing. 

Aviator Backmayer was killed May 7 while flying at the 
Johannisthal aerodrome, Berlin, Germany. His mono- 
plane turned on its side and dashed 150 feet to the 
ground. 


Premier Canalejas, of Spain, at an audience with the 
king May 2, told his majesty that the Government ex- 
pected soon to reach an agreement with France con- 
cerning Morocco through which all difficulties between 
Spain and France would be overcome. 


The first successful use of the dirigible as a weapon 
of offensive warfare took place at Aziziah in Tripoli 
May 2, when two of the new dirigibles sailed over the 
camp and dropped 30 bombs, practically destroying the 
enemy’s position. 

The German Reichstag recently discussed the question 
of revising the rules of procedure so as to permit its 
members to put questions to the government as is done 
in the British Parliament and also to allow the Reichstag 
to adopt a resolution declaring an agreement or a dis- 
agreement with the government’s answer to interpella- 
tions. 
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One of the most important inquiries into the banking 
interests of the country to be made by the so-called 
Congressional ‘‘money trust’’ investigation will be 
that involving the relations between the State char- 
tered institutions and national banks. These relations 
are often much complicated and far reaching. One 
of the important investigations which the committee 
will make will be of the manner in which deposits 
are exchanged between the trust institutions and the 
national banks, especially the close relations existing 
between national banks and State chartered institu- 
tions. Many directorates of State chartered institu- 
tions include names of men potent in national banks. 
One feature of the inquiry will attract much atten- 
tion, which is the great amount of deposits in savings 
banks, especially in the State of New York, and the 
use, under the laws of that State, of some part of 
these deposits for buying of railroad securities. One 
of the greatest trust institutions of this country is 
oflicered by men in close relation with the banks, and 
no small part of the immense deposit line in this group 
of the great trust combination indicated is received 
from national banks, which are understood to draw a 
part of their funds from the savings banks. The aim 
of the investigation is to ascertain to what extent the 
affiliated relations between the State chartered banks 
and the nationals contributes to the manipulation of 
railroad and other corporate securities and to what 
extent such relation aids vast exploitations of stocks 
and bonds for promotions and speculation. Apparently 
it is the purpose of the Pujo committee to glean all 
possible information about the organization of under- 
writing syndicates and the part played by banks in 
these associations. Jt is admitted that it will be 
somewhat difficult to trace back to the beginnings of 
these syndicates, since much the larger part of that 
kind of initiative was undertaken by private bankers 
or individuals. For several years the general public 
has felt that an enormous power was centered in cer- 
tain New York banks and groups of banks, and that 
the immense money power that they wielded had much 
to do in controlling the money market to sinister and 
sometimes hurtful ends, to the damage of the general 
business of the country. While it has been recognized 
that there must be concentrated capital, and capable 
hands to use it in the promotion and carrying forward 
of great transportation and industrial undertakings, it 
also has been more than surmised that such concentra- 
tion of money power in the hands of what is now 
popularly named a ‘‘money trust’’ was potential for 
damage to the general welfare and, if not fully opened 
to publicity and Government regulation, might become 
as dangerous as any other form of trust. With this 
view of the matter a carefully planned inquiry, thor- 
oughly and wisely carried out, should do some good, 
if it accomplished no more than to quiet the apprehen- 
sions of the people. But it will involve much labor 
and expense to the banks, and may lead to the engen- 
dering of some distrust. What its effects will be on 
certain enormous credits remains to be seen. The 
country seems to have progressed deeply into a series 
of far-reaching investigations of a financial and busi- 
ness character, the popular idea being that such inqui- 
sition has come to be absolutely necessary. Where the 
quest for inside information is to end no man ean 
foresee. . 

* * * 

Secretary of the Treasury McVeigh, speaking re- 
cently before the New Jersey Bankers’ Association at 
Atlantie City, concerning the so-called ‘‘money trust,’’ 
declared that the present concentration of money power 
ought to be investigated, but in a calm, intelligent way, 
and without regard to political exigency. Though Mr. 
McVeigh thinks that the term ‘‘money trust’’ is a 
misnomer, nevertheless it is a part of a system that 
should be reformed. He also said that it was the duty 
ot the bankers of the country to welcome all necessary 
inquiry and to press for early legislation with the view 
of correcting any evil tendency of the present system. 


* * * 


Yet it is a peculiar feature of the situation that 
the Pujo committee has been selected and put to work 
at a time when political capital can be made of it by 
the dominant influence in the lower house of Congress 
to influence the canvass for presidential votes in the 
forthcoming National election. On this account the 
good that might come of the investigation is*in dan- 
ger of being neutralized by political prejudice and 
partizan deelamation on the hustings. Party exigency 
in this case may be more in view than the public 
good, 

* % * 

he sustained volume of trade and transportation 
during the winter and spring, despite the complaints 
that have been made about hard times and dull busi- 
Ness, as well as lack of expansion and fair profits, has 
been a matter of surprise as each month’s statistics 
have been published. For example, trade returns indi- 
cate that during March the total of business trans- 
acted in the United States was within 1 per cent of 


that done during the corresponding month of 1910. It 
is remarked by the Wall Street Journal that this result 
is typical of a condition existing for two years. Periods 
of rest or stagnation of enterprise, such as have oc- 
curred since the panic of 1907, have been caused only 
by such repressing influences as labor troubles, high 
costs of doing business and political agitation, which 
have less effect in periods of boom, expanding enter- 
prise and extended credits. The country, so to speak, 
accumulates energy in periods of a moderate and care- 
ful way of doing business, and when the time is ripe, 
and some fortuitous influence arises, like big crops, a 
favorable outcome of elections to high and controlling 
offices, or some other favorable happening restores con- 
fidence and gives a new impulse to business, a period 
of prosperity follows. In 1912 the average of monthly 
bank clearings, representing general .trade, industry 
and transportation during the four months, January to 
April inclusive, amounted to $574,037,000, against 
$548,174,000 in the like period of 1906 and $483,162,000 
in 1905. Since 1887, when bank clearings of the coun- 
try began to be of record, the average annual increase 
has been about 5.33 per cent, in spite of occasional 
periods of rest such as that of the present. In using 
the term rest, though, we should say the period of 
moderation, which means something very near normal- 
ity; for in our habit of getting rich quickly, or making 
money rapidly for the purpose of spending it, we mostly 
desire a perpetual boom instead of a regular and 
healthy pace like that which satisfies the business 
people of Europe. There seems to be no valid reason 
why our previous rate of growth in business should not 
be maintained. Though our merchandise consumption 
may not increase as rapidly as in the past, it is prob- 
able that rising prices will keep the total volume of 
money exchanges growing at an undiminished rate. 
The authority quoted states that had the growth of 
exchanges since 1905 been maintained at the maximum 
average our daily bank clearings would now be about 
$693,000,000 instead of $574,000,000. The significant 
feature, however, is that after the period of caution 
and economy we now are passing through we logically 
may expect business to expand—especially after the 
presidential campaign shall be over and confidence 
restored. 

At the end of last week the Boston News Bureau, 
reviewing the situation in the security market, said 
that a little more caution was manifest, and people as 
a rule were not quite so optimistic. There was a lack 
of aggressive buying, even though there was no serious 
liquidation. People were at sea as to the immediate 
course of prices. Labor troubles then were looming 
up, and since have not made much if any approach 
toward settlement. The demand for increased wages 
by locomotive firemen, following the demands of the 
engineers, is not encouraging. The cost of railroad 
operation is increasing, while the companies are unable 
to make commensurate advances in rates, because of 
legal restraint. The redeeming feature so far as prices 
of securities are concerned is that the big men largely 
hold the supply. Otherwise it is probable that no 
support would be rendered at the present level of the 
market. Money continues easy, with a surprising 
absence of demand, which would seem to indicate dull- 
ness in both trade and speculation; though there is 
more apathy in the latter than in general business, as 
the wide sweep of reports shows. Yet it still is a 
hand-to-mouth policy that is being pursued in trade 
and industry, which naturally requires a minimum of 
financing. 

* * * 

Early this week the sentiment was prominently re- 
flected that a slightly more cautious sentiment in gen- 
eral trade seemed to have come, though there has been 
no marked receding movement. The belief still is 
cherished that the business of the country has turned 
the corner. But it has been retarded by the lateness 
of the season, political uncertainties and advancing 
prices for commodities. Within the current week 
warmer weather must greatly have promoted crop 
growth over a large part of the country, and greatly 
facilitated the putting in of later crops. Compared 
with six months ago improvement in the business situa- 
tion has much improved. A half year ago the iron and 
steel mills were being run at about 65 per cent of 
capacity; now the capacity employed is 90 per cent. 
The textile mills last fall were curtailing; now they 
are busy, and moreover are making money. ‘There has 
been a marked betterment in copper metal, and it holds 
steadfastly onward. Compared with a month ago the 
volume of trade is probably smaller than theretofore, 
since the spring requirements have largely been satis- 
fied, and trade seems to be in a waiting mood. Much 
now depends upon the outcome of the crop, the re- 
viewers continue to repeat. 

* * * 

Last week’s bank clearings made a good showing, 
the aggregate in the leading cities of the United States 
having been $3,208,331,648, which was an increase, as 
compared with the like week last year, of 7 per cent, 


but a loss of 6.5 per cent as compared with the corre- 
sponding week of 1910. While somewhat more irregu- 
larity, says Dunn’s Review, was shown in the weeks’ 
statement, as compared to results in recent weeks, the 
exhibit on the whole was favorable. 

* * * 

In the current month something over $24,000,000 of 
railroad, industrial and public service securities, leav- 
ing out of consideration serial issues, will be paid off 
in cash or otherwise met. This is much less than the 
$38,000,000 that matured in April, but more than one 
month’s pro rata share of the entire year’s maturities, 
figured at about $170,000,000. With the satisfaction of 
maturing obligations in May provision will have been 
made for the bulk of 1912 refunding. In 1913 matur- 
ities will be more than twice as large as in the present 
year, or about $576,000,000. 

3 % * 

April was a month of the largest business that some 
western steel mills ever had, and several of the plants 
have so much tonnage booked that they can keep run- 
ning into the fall without additional orders. A rush 
of orders preceded the recent advance of $1 a ton, 
which added to the range about $2.50 a ton above 
previous low prices. <A fair profit now appears in 
bookings. Operators think, however, that the most 
important requirements already are filled, but they 
ordinarily expect light business after the spring rush. 
Agricultural implement concerns, having already’ 
placed heavy orders, are now about full. Car builders 
also were a great factor in purchases, contributing to 
the market at one time 35,000 cars besides the Harri- 
man 8,000 car order. Rail orders for the country at 
large last week amounted to good tonnages. Among 
them were an order from the Grand Trunk Pacifie for 
40,000 tons for Bessemer rails; 15,000 tons from the 
Canadian Pacific; 3,800 tons for the Central of Georgia 
Railway, and an order from a lumber company in the 
South for 4,000 tons. Jron is strong in the South, the 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. having sold about 45,000 
tons within a recent two days. The locomotive section 
of the finished steel products market continues to lead 
in activity. It is remarked that the 178 locomotive 
order placed by the Harriman lines is but one indica- 
tion of the extensive preparations which are being 
made for traffic in the latter part of the year. The 
Canadian Pacific will have 300 new engines in use this 
vear, 50 of which are being built by the American 
Locomotive Co. and the other 250 will be constructed 
in the railway’s own shops. Contracts for 124 locomo- 
tives were placed recently, including 82 built for the 
Harriman lines, the order going to the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. ’Frisco lines will increase their recent 
order for 25 locomotives to 50, and have ordered 7,000 
freight cars from the American Car & Foundry Co. 

* * * 


Figures on the distribution of the cotton crop show 
that foreign buyers have taken for export thus far 
this season 40 per cent of last year’s crop, and that 
northern mills bought for the domestic supply about 10 
per cent more. This proportion prevailed until a 
late stage in the current season, a condition which 
many consider responsible for the advance of cotton 
during April by 1 cent a pound, or $5 a bale. The 
advance, however, is said to have begun considerably 
earlier. Spinners who bouglit at the lower prices pre- 
vailing up to the end of the calendar year bought con- 
tracts for delivery at future dates. Speculators who 
waited to hedge against these contracts in the hope 
of finding low prices for cotton in the later stages of 
a record crop year have been signally disappointed, 
says a reviewer. Both last year and the year before 
there were one or two low dips in the market between 
January and May. The people who sought to take 
advantage of such probable declines this season for 
the last 60 days have been covering to the best of 
their ability. 

* * * 

A late report to the New York Evening Post stated 
that there is a free selling of grain in Nebraska, 
farmers literally sweeping their granaries clean for the 
sake of selling as much corn as possible at 72 to 75 
cents a bushel, and other grains at proportionately 
high prices—grain that was withheld from the mar- 
ket last year. Cattle are being freely marketed, and 
many carloads are being rushed to St. Joseph and 
Chicago. Sales of grain and cattle are swelling coun- 
try bank deposits, though there is a good demand for 
loans to merchants and otlier business people. Late 
investigations have found that the winter wheat crop 
of the State was not as much damaged by freezing as 
earlier estimates indicated. It now appears that prob- 
ably not over 15 per cent of the acreage was lost by 
winter killing, and this ratio is said to run even lower 
than that in the bordering sections of Kansas. Spring 
wheat and corn are taking the place of the last winter 
wheat crop, so that the damage will be only in seed 
and labor. The winter wheat not damaged is in good 
condition and is growing finely. The improved crop 
conditions are helping business materially. 
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SASH AND DOOR TRADE | 


The final adjustment of adverse conditions which 
have kept back the sash and door trade this winter 
and spring has been accomplished, with the result 
that the great stock factories in Wisconsin and along 
the Mississippi River are gradually reducing their 
surplus. Production has been at the maximum for 
several months, with the result that some of the 
manufacturers report accumulations. However, orders 
are coming in in such numbers as to reduce this sur- 
plus. In ‘the building line more has been done and 
more is in prospect than for several years. This 
is demonstrated by the renewed activity prevalent in 

sash and door factories and all industries that turn 
out building stuff for inside and outside application. 
Trade has been favored with a heavy demand for stock 
goods and, supplemented by the strong demand for spe- 
cial sizes, the sum total is that this will be the busiest, 
although belated, spring trade the factories and whole- 
salers have had in two years. 

Demand at the Chicago wholesale establishments 
has displayed about the normal spring activity during 
the week. Orders for stock and special work continue 
to come in regularly, but despite the large number of 
inquiries arriving by every mail wholesale distrib- 
uters are exerting themselves to give prompt ship- 
ment. From all indications this will be a banner year 
in Chicago building circles. The smaller millmen are 
keeping every av ailable machine at work at full ca- 
pacity and, judging from the number of permits which 
are being taken out daily, this condition is likely to 
obtain late into the summer. 

The outlook in the Northwest is very good. Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul factories are noting an increase 
in their orders each week. City building is progress- 
ing fast and new work is being ordered daily in good 
quantities. The estimating departments are busy. 
Demand for stock sizes is good also, though the coun- 
try trade is comparatively light yet, owing to the late 
opening of spring. 

The door trade at Buffalo, N. Y., has continued up 
to the average during the last week. A large number 
of low- -priced @wellings are under construction 
throughout the city and certain sections are building 
up where large factories have lately established, which 
has had a stimulating effect upon mill trade generally. 

he carpenters are not all working, but the activity 
does not seem to be slackening on this account. 

The sash, door and blind mills of ‘Baltimore, Md., were 
fairly busy last week, though under no special pressure. 
The wants of the contractors and builders were met 
without difficulty, but competition for new orders was 
less, and prices showed a stronger tone. The investment 
in real estate is apparently as attractive as ever, and 
many new contracts were made so that there is plenty 
of construction work ahead. Prospects for a good busi- 
ness in sash and doors are encouraging for the reason 
that whatever may be said about the tendency of values 
in the older sections of the city, the erection of new 
houses in the suburbs and the demand for them has not 
in the least degree halted. 

The sash and door industry in Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
booming, due to the immense amount of building that 
is going on in the suburbs as well as the city proper. 
Mills are all running to capacity on custom work and 
receiving and handling large quantities of stock stuff 
from out of town mills notwithstanding the fact that 
through the long winter local plants all had their mills 
running full time making up standard sizes in all kinds 
of millwork. 

Conditions in the San Francisco door market. are 
looking up a little, but the low prices that have long 
prevailed on the Coast caused by the large supply 
of Douglas fir still dampen the enthusiasm of manu- 
facturers. Even the few manufacturers of redwood 
doors are forced to manufacture fir doors to about half 
of their capacity in order to cater to the demand for 
a low-priced article. However, there are indications 
that the continuance of the eastern demand for fir 
clears for silos, ete., will soon cause an advance in 
the price of fir door stock and relieve the local situa- 








tion somewhat. The market for redwood doors east 
of the Mississippi River, especially in New England, 
is active and the volume of trade is increasing. Ship- 


ments of California white pine door stock to Australia 








are going forward again, but present prices are not 
altogether satisfactory to manufacturers. 

At St. Louis the pleasant weather of the last few 
days has had its effect on the sash and door industry. 
More activity is being shown in building operations 
and orders are coming in well from all sections of this 
territory. Several of the larger mills have received 
big orders recently and many small ones have been 
placed on their books. Conditions are considerably 
brighter than for several weeks. The prospects are 
exceedingly good and it looks now as if this condi- 
tion will improve from now on. 

The market at Kansas City is strong, with the de- 
mand improving gradually. Dealers are not expecting 
a heavy volume of business for 60 days or longer. 
The screen door demand has helped business notice- 
ably the last few weeks. 

The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.’s expert sizes up the 
window glass situation as follows: 


Manufacturers report an improvement in the volume of 
business placed during the last month. A portion of the 
orders was for the purpose ef covering immediate require- 
ments, and the balance was taken for later use and some- 
what on a speculative basis. The manufacturers and work- 
men are very firm in their statements that the independent 
factories will end the fire the last of May, and it is an 
open secret that some of the tanks on which machines are 
being operated are in such a wornout condition they can 
not remain in use much longer. Some of these tanks have 
made unusually long runs and the repairs will necessarily 
be heavy and will extend over a considerable period of time. 

Several authorities are of the opinion that, with the 
independent factories closing the last of May, and the re- 
pairs which will be necessary on the tanks operated by ma- 
chines, there is no likelihood of any overproduction; and 
with building prospects indicating at least a normal de- 
mand for glass during the late spring and summer months, 
it is altogether likely that whatever stocks are carried at 
the independent factories when the shut-down takes place 
will be no more than sufficient to supply requirements up to 
the time factories are started next fire. 

Many of the manufacturers are not satisfied with present 
prices, after taking into consideration the heavy advance 
in wages granted to the workmen; and with business in- 
creasing as it has during the last month, it would not be at 
all surprising if prices on the part of the manufacturers 
ruled higher within the next few weeks. 

More ‘settled weather has resulted in an improvement in 
business on the part of the jobbers and in a higher level of 
prices than prevailed earlier in the spring. The chances are 
that jobbing prices will continue to rule somewhat higher, 
especially on the more desirable sizes and qualities, as the 
end of the fire is drawing very near and indications point 


to a comparatively high cost of replacement during the 
summer months. 
We feel that this is an opportune time for our friends 


and customers to sort up their stocks. 





Santiago Iglesias, a labor leader of Porto Rico, made 
a statement before the House Committee charged with 
considering the establishment of an Agricultural De- 
partment in that insular territory in which he said 
that the island had made more material progress since 
the American occupancy than it had for 400 years be- 
fore. It was suggested to Senor Iglesias that the bill 
proposing the creation of an agricultural department 
for the island would tend to deprive the Porto Ricans 
of self-government. To this he replied: ‘‘That is not 
worrying the working people. We have no criticism 
to make of Americans. They have done us a great 
good. We are satisfied with their rule.’ 


FLOODS IN THE SOUTH | 


F. R. Gadd, vice president of the Wisconsin Lumber 
Co., Harvester Building, Chicago, recently returned 
from Deering, Mo., a millpoint of the company’s. This 
town is 12 miles from Caruthersville, but was inun- 
dated by the floods. Mr. Gadd, while at Deering, took 
about 36 pictures, which he brought back with him 
as tangible evidence of what the flood had done in that 
section of the country. Two of these pictures are 
herewith reproduced. One shows the sawmill sur- 
rounded by between three and four feet of water, 
and the other shows the amount of damage done to 
trackage used in transporting the logs from the 
woods to the mill. It is estimated that it will cost 
several thousand dollars to reconstruct this railroad. 
He said they were making the best of conditions and 
the Wisconsin Lumber Co. had built three dozen skiffs 
which were used by the inhabitants of Deering when 
they wanted to go to the grocery, drug or dry goods 
stores. Mr. Gadd said that the foundations of the 
lumber sheds were of such height as to render the loss 
to lumber practically nil. 
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EFFECTS OF RECENT FLOOD ON SAWMILL AND WOOD OPERATIONS OF WISCONSIN LUMBER CO., AT DEERING, MO. 





LATE LUMBER LAW 


DUTY OF BOOM COMPANY AS TO SORTING AND 
DELIVERY. 

The Supreme Court of Wisconsin, referring to a boom 
company, says that its duty is to sort and deliver in thai 
part of the river of which it has exclusive possession for 
that purpose. If by reason of the configuration of the rive: 
this can best be done by the method of making a partiai 
separation at each gap, and there delivering the logs of on 
owner, this is merely for the convenience of the boom com- 
pany, and to facilitate separation. The sorting and de 
livery, as it is called in the statute, is one process, not 
several processes, even though it be carried on for con- 
venience of the boom company at different points in the 
river, as the logs float downward. The mere fact that 
the boom company avails itself of the current, and that the 
pocket booms are situated at different points along the bank, 
has no influence to separate this sorting and delivery into 
a dozen or a half dozen different items or processes. The 
duty of the boom company is to sort out the logs of each 
owner and deliver them. If it can more easily or cheaply 
perform this duty by separating the logs of one owner from 
the mass at one point in the downward course, and separat- 
ing the logs of another owner at another point down the 
river, it may no doubt adopt this method; but by adoption of 
this method, or because the method is the most feasible and 
practical one under the circumstances, the operation of 
sorting and delivering is not divided into as many distinct 
acts or operations as there are pocket booms on that part 
of the river within the possession of the boom company.— 
Menominee River Boom Co. v. Augustus Spies Lumber & 
Cedar Co., 132 N. W. R. 1118. 


en 











ENTITLED TO RECOVER FOR LOSS OF LOGS. 


A lumber company that owned a sawmill, pier and 
boom on a river had logs in the river about half way between 
its mill and a sluicing dam across the river eight miles above 
the mill. There was not sufficient water to float the logs, 
and at the lumber company’s request the company main- 
taining the dam agreed to furnish water from its dam to let 
the logs down to the mill. So much water was furnished, 
however, either by the dam company or by the heavens, 
that the logs floated down the river past the mill and 
were lost. ‘The logs were not marked, or at least the 
marks had not been recorded or registered with the sur- 
veyor general of logs. The Supreme Court of Minnesota 
holds, in an action brought to recover damages to the mill, 
pier and boom, and for the loss of the logs, caused by the 
flood of water alleged to have been negligently released 
from the dam, that the evidence sustained a verdict to 
the effect that the defendant was negligent, and that the 
plaintiff was not guilty of contributory negligence. It was 
urged that the plaintiff had no right to construct its pier 
where it did, but the evidence presented a fair question for 
the jury as to whether this pier and the plaintiff's boom 
were in the current of the river, or in dead water, and the 
verdict, approved by the trial court, was final on this ques- 
tion. Nor does the court consider that the plaintiff’s omis- 
sion to have its log marks recorded was a cause of the loss 
so as to be contributory negligence.—Cotton Lumber & 
Mercantile Co. v. St. Louis River Dam & Improvement Co., 
182 N. W. R. 1126. 

UNMARKED LOGS TO WHICH STATUTE DOES NOT 
APPLY. 

Section 2580 of the revised laws of Minnesota of 1905, 
providing that logs found in the waters of any lumber dis- 
trict, not in the possession or under the control of any 
person, which have no marks that have been recorded, shall 
be deemed abandoned, and shall not be recognized as property 
by the courts, the Supreme Court of Minnesota holds, has 
no application to logs not in the water, or which are in 
the possession or under the control of the owner. Hence 
it has no application to a case where the logs are in the 
possession of, or at least under the control of, the owner 
until such possession or control is lost by reason of the 
negligent acts of another, as where the plaintiff’s logs were 

- on the bank when the defendant agreed to furnish water 
to drive them, and were put into the river by the plaintiff 
at a time when it was justified in assuming that the defend- 
ant was “through with the river” and that its logs would 
not become intermingled with the defendant’s.—Cotton 

Lumber & Mercantile Co. v. St. Louis River Dam & Im- 

provement Co., 1382 N. W. R. 1126. 
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TAPLINE TANGLE PERPLEXES LUMBER LAWYERS. 


Short- Line Railroads Ask Interstate Commerce Commission for an Opportunity to Take Their Case to the United 


On behalf of the short-line roads involved in investi- 
vation and suspension of Docket No. 11, Luther M. 
Walter, of Chicago, has filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the following statement: 


Acting upon suggestion of the commission, or members 
thereof, the various trunk-line carriers filed tariffs with you 
canceling all joint rates upon lumber with the short-line 
railroads effective September 5, 1910, and at other dates in 
that and the following months. Such canceling tariffs 
were by you suspended for four months and again for an 
additional period and by your permission such suspensions 
were voluntarily carried forward by the issuing carriers 
until May 1, 1912, a total period of about 20 months. 

About 11 a. m. on April 29, 1912, a press notice was 
given out by the commission, making public the names of 
36 short lines which the commission held were not common 
carriers of the lumber of the proprietary lumber companies. 
The decision in full was made public at about 4 p. m. of the 
same day. At about 10 a. m. on the same day I formally 
requested further suspension for at least 30 days and 
preferably for 120 days that we might in an orderly manner 
test the lawfulness of such order as the commission might 
issue. No orders were made as to any short-line road and 
no further suspension permitted. Owing to the requirement 
of the statute as to notice to the commission we could not 
bring suit in the Commerce Court prior to the joint rates 
ceasing to be effective. Prior to midnight of April 30 
temporary restraining orders were issued by various State 
courts against the cancelation of joint rates as with those 
short-line carriers not passed upon by the commission. No 
joint rates are carried in any tariffs now on file with the 
commission, although there are in effect certain orders of 
the commission requiring the maintenance of joint rates on 
lumber by the short-line railroads in connection with the 
trunk-line carriers. ; 

The importance of the propositions of law announced in 
the commission’s decision is of course recognized by every 
one. The time and care bestowed by the commission in its 
consideration and decision of the matter evidence the magni- 
tude of the matters involved. We desire speedily to de- 
termine the lawfulness of your decision but are confronted 
by the insuperable obstacle that no order has been made by 
your body. As we are advised, the only order which we 
could present for review by the Commerce Court is one 
which would be entered after a restoration of the joint 
rates, requiring the trunk lines and short lines to cease 
and desist from longer maintaining joint rates upon lumber. 

You have granted extensions of orders made against trunk- 
line carriers where the amounts involved are fully as large 
as in this matter. The commission certainly can not af- 
ford to refuse to permit such action as will present the 
questions for review by the Supreme Court. We believe 
the trunk lines will, if permitted by you, refile at once the 
joint rates formerly in effect so that you may make such an 
order as will give us an undeniable jurisdiction by the 
courts. An order simply dismissing a complaint for joint 
rates is one which would afford no opportunity for review 
for the reason that the establishment of joint rates is a 
discretionary matter with you. This is the position taken 
by your counsel in the Commerce Court in the Crane railroad 
case and his brief thereupon is strong, to say the least. 

In conclusion, I beg to assure the commission that upon 
the entry of the order requested herein all suits of in- 
junction in this matter will be dismissed by my clients and 
a speedy prosecution to final determination of all matters 
involved in the tap-line matter will be made by the short- 
line interests. 

Respectfully submitted. 

(Signed. ) LUTHER M. WALTER, 
Attorney for the short-line roads. 


A Flat Statement. 


Interviewed Thursday of this week, Mr. Walter 

stated that Commissioner Harlan recently made the 
flat statement that the commission would decide the 
remaining tap-line cases on Monday, May 13, and that 
it would enter an order which would give all of the 
lines foundation for carrying the litigation to the 
Commerce Court. As the cases stand at present the 
only course left open to the tap-line interests in the 
event the commission fails to enter an order will 
be an attempt to mandamus the commission and com- 
pel the entering of an order which will afford the 
basis of an appeal to the Commerce Court. 
_ Mandamus proceedings would have to be undertaken 
in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, and 
if contested would probably go to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, with the result that if the tap 
lines should be victorious they would not be able to 
compel the entering of the formal order short of 18 
months or perhaps two years, to which time would be 
added the period consumed in getting the case ready 
for trial in the Commerce Court and the further lapse 
which would result from an appeal from that body 
to the United States Supreme Court. Counsel for the 
fap lines therefore are anxious to avoid such pro- 
veedings if the commission is disposed to make good 
its alleged promise of action next week. 

‘n reply to a query as to the understanding in 
Washington with regard to probable action by the 
conunittee, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on Thursday 
'eccived from its Washington correspondent the fol- 
lowing telegraphic statement: 

Nhe order recently entered by the commission mentions 
protection of lines not yet reported on, which is under- 
1f to mean protection from the date of cancelation for 
‘ity roads which may be found entitled to divisions in the 
s i: plemental report. It is assumed that the commission 
‘| not cover more than 100 tap lines altogether and that it 
‘| treat each road on the facts developed in its particular 
a ‘The commission has issued no order, and until an 
; is promulgated there is no basis whatever for an 
‘ipoal to the Commerce Court. It is asserted positively in 
‘shington that injunctions granted by State courts in 
‘“'ssouri and Arkansas will not in any way affect the atti- 

‘c of the commission as such courts are not credited with 

power to act in the premises. As to whether the com- 
‘ion’s later report will permit an appeal to the Com- 
‘ee Court will depend upon the issuance of such an order 
will permit either the railways or the shippers to seek 
“tay of proceedings. On this point no expression is ob 
nable from the commission. 


Stands Alone. 

't seems from all available information that Com- 
'n'ssioner Harlan stands practically alone in his radical 
attitude on the tap-line question, and it has been 
Tumored that other members of the commission did 
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States Supreme Court for Adjudication. 





not realize at the time of the filing of the report, 
wiping out the rights of 36 tap lines, just how far 
Commissioner Harlan was disposed to go. It seems 
that he has assumed the attitude of a dictator and 
does not purpose permitting any of the interests in- 
volved to go beyond the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission if he by any possibility can prevent such 
action. It is certain, however, that in the event of 
the failure of the commission to enter an order within 
the next week or 10 days counsel for the tap lines 
will begin mandamus proceedings or through some 
other channel will open up the cases in the courts and 
will take active steps to secure judicial action. 

It is generally believed that the injunction suits 
in the State courts of Missouri and Arkansas will not 
afford material relief, although counsel for some of the 
tap lines assert that without doubt the circuit court at 
St. Louis has jurisdiction in some of the cases which 
are purely intrastate and urge that the carriers which 
have disregarded the restraining order there issued 
stand in contempt. Whether or not this line of action 
will be followed up further can not be determined until 
the hearing in the St. Louis cases Saturday, May 11. 

One curious angle to the situation is found in the 
fact that certain orders of the commission which have 
thus far not been nullified require the maintaining of 
certain joint through rates on the part of certain 
carriers and tap lines affected by the present pro- 
ceedings. Apparently the commission in its recent 
report has reversed this with the action revoking such 
rates which now appear in the light of the commis- 
sion’s own reasoning to be unlawful. 

There is general agreement among counsel for the 
tap lines on the proposition that the action of the 
commission has been arbitrary and unreasonable. Most 
of the attorneys seem disposed to charge Commissioner 
Harlan with nearly, if not all, of the responsibility for 
a situation which they say is unprecedented in the 
history of interstate commerce litigation. 





DEVELOPMENTS IN THE STATUS OF TAP LINES. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 8.—The paramount topic of con- 
versation in lumber circles is the final decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in regard to the so 
called tap line railroads. 

The trunk lines themselves and the short line roads 
seem to be absolutely at sea as to what is going to be 
done and what the final outcome will be. From the best 
obtainable information it appears that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will on Monday next, May 13, 
render a final decision in the tap line ease, and which 
will include all other lines that have not already been 
passed upon in their original decision. 

The information further indicates that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will by this decision make such 
a ruling as will permit all of the short line roads to 
appear in the Commerce Court if they feel that they 
have been aggrieved. 

The information has further gotten out that the com- 
missioners in passing its decision on April 29 did so 
with the understanding that the trunk line railroads 
would refuse further to suspend the cancellation of the 
tap line rates, and while there may be some question 
as to the authenticity of this proposition the trunk lines 
deny that au edict was ever pronounced by them. 

The trunk lines further advise that they will be only 
too glad and are more than willing to have a suspension 
of the tap line rates in order to give any of the lines 
an opportunity of presenting their case in court so that 
the matter can be finally and definitely disposed of. 

A number of peculiar incidents connected with the 
handling of this matter refer to the various tariffs that 
are issued and which are not cancelled under the gen- 
eral order. It appears that some of the railroads have 
issued individual tariffs covering outbound shipments 
from various so called tap lines and that these tariffs 
were not mentioned in the commissioners’ rulings, nor 
have they become cancelled by any special order. 

It further appears upon investigation that the inbound 
rates, or the rates from the North to the various sta- 
tions on the so called tap lines, have not been taken into 
consideration, and these rates and divisions remain in 
full force and effect. 

It also appears that on the outbound business from 
the so called tap lines under tariffs that cover cotton 
and general commodities the rates have been allowed to 
remain intact; and that the only rates that are absolutely 
cancelled are those that apply from the tap lines on 
forest products only. 

As described by the traffic officials the situation 
pears to them as absurd. If the tap line roads are 
declared illegal there has been no issue made by the 
commissioners for the cancellation of tariffs other than 
on lumber, and the trunk lines are therefore somewhat 
at sea as to just how to handle their commodities that 
are covered by other tariffs than those which the com- 
missioners specifically authorized to become effective on 
April 30, 1912. ; 

Some of the roads since the cancellation of these 
tariffs have printed their own issues, and these include 
all of the tap lines in which they are interested, and 
they show that the rates apply from the milling stations. 

The Missouri Pacific through their auditing depart- 
ment is authoritatively said to have issued instructions 
to its agents not to accept shipments from any of the 


ap- 


tap lines with charges. This proposition seems to meet 
with the disapproval of all lines, by reason of the fact 
that the major portion of these so called tap lines have 
filed their interstate tariffs with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and which authorized the application of a 
certain rate from the milling point to the junction of the 
trunk line. The tariffs filed by the tap lines have not 
been cancelled and are, according to the opinion of 
various traffic officials of the trunk lines, in full force 
and effect; and they are somewhat at a loss to under- 
stand how such an order as this can be issued in view 
of the fact that the tariffs are filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and that there is absolutely no 
chance of deviating from them, except by subjecting the 
trunk lines to court proceedings for violation of pub- 
lished tariff issues. These various complications seem 
to be annoying to the traffic managers of the trunk lines 
by reason of the fact that each of the lines is taking 
individual issue and there does not seem to be any 
attempt at cooperation with the trunk lines as to how 
the situation should be handled. 

A suggestion, however, has been made to the trunk 
lines that they arrange with their traffic departments to 
make a personal appeal to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with a view of having the suspended rates 
reinstated in order to give all interested a chance to get 
under cover. Whether this suggestion will be acted 
upon is a matter of considerable conjecture, as some of 
the lines seem to be opposed to it. 

It is also discovered that on the lines entering the 
southwestern territory, whose gateways are via eastern 
junctions, the side line or tap line rates have been 
allowed to remain in effect, and that no cancellation of 
them has been either requested or asked by the com- 
missioners, nor have these lines entered into the con- 
troversy, and the matter as it now stands seems to be 
very much tangled and no traffic official seems to be will- 
ing to offer his opinion as to how it can be unraveled. 

Further developments can not be expected before 
Saturday, May 11, at which time the trunk lines will 
undoubtedly be cited to appear before Judge Grimm, 
in whose court, the St. Louis circuit court, an injune- 
tion has been issued prohibiting them from cancelling 
the original published through rates. 


FORESTS IN EUROPE 


The question of how to provide lumber for future 
generations is puzzling the minds of European states- 
men as it is those of the United States. There is ful] 
recognition that reckless consumption of the forest re- 
sources will eventually put the people to serious disad- 
vantage in finding sufficient wood with which to build 
dwellings. The enactment of laws restricting the amount 
to be cut annually and providing for the reforestation 
of denuded areas is felt to be necessary. Progressive 
in this direction is Germany where reforestation i going 
on more rapidly than consumption, so that the visible 
supply of wood is greater to-day than it was a few years 
ago. Other nations, however, have not been so fore- 
sighted, and the necessity of drastic conservation has 
pressed itself into public notice. 

In France, where there is a large and constant de- 
ficiency of wood which has to be offset by importations, 
the State has acquired within recent years about 450,- 
000 acres of land, most of which is in the mountainous 
regions, on slopes which supply the headwaters of the 
streams, and here trees are planted as a future asset and 
to prevent the washing away of the soil, thereby lessen- 
ing the danger of floods. Notwithstanding these pre- 
cautions, it is not likely that France will for many 
years become self-supporting in its wood supply. The 
annual deficit of 800,000 tons of wood of the grades 
suitable for building and manufacture will continue un- 
til present conservation measures have borne fruit. 

In the southern and southwestern countries of Europe 
the forests are almost entirely destroyed and little at- 
tempt is being made to replant the denuded tracts, frora 
which the best soil has been washed, thus rendering it 
unfit for agricultural purposes. Austria-Hungary, Nor- 
way, Sweden and Russia, however, are in a more satis- 
factory condition, the annual ,exportations of wood ex: 
ceeding the imports. ¢ 

Germany, which enjoys the reputation of having the 
most scientific and thorough administration of forest 
service in Europe, has approximately 32,000,000 acres of 
forests, or about 25 per cent of the total surface of the 
country. Instead of depleting their wood supply, the 
(Germans gradually are increasing the forest area and 
1cplanting young trees where old ones have been cut. 

Forest conservation of a sort was instituted in several 
European countries centuries ago. It was done not so 
much for the purpose of preventing the depletion of the 
wood supply as to provide thickets for the game. The 
hunting of wild game formed the chief sport of the 
nobility of those days, and many private forests were 
confiscated for that purpose alone. In England a sur- 
vival of these conditions is still to be observed. 

Those countries of Europe which early adopted strict 
measures for the conservation of their forests are now 
enjoying the fruits of their wise legislation, whereas 
the others are compelled to import at high cost the wood 
necessary for manufacturing and building. 
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HARDWOOD STOCKS LOW, PRICES HIGHER. 


Hardwoods and Hemlock in Excellent Demand. 


A prominent Michigan manufacturer says: The unfavor- 
able weather early in the year retarded sales and shipments 
of hemlock and hardwocds to some extent. Nevertheless 
our present stock on hand is not up to the stock we had at 
the same time one year ago. Our sales have been good, and 
the prices have been better than one year ago. 

Regarding hemlock, we have made two advances in our 
prices since January 1, and it now begins to look as though 
we would have to make another price list which will be in 
advance over our present list. The hemlock situation looks 
very good indeed and as the stocks on hand are limited it 
would seem that much better prices may be realized as the 
season advances. 

In hardwoods the prices are much the same as they were 
January 1, with the exception of the low grades. No. 3 
common hardwoods have advanced sharply and the supply 
on hand is very limited in this market: in fact, I do not 
know of the time where there was as little unsold No. 3 
hardwood here as there is at present, that is, since this 
market began to produce hardwoods in any volume. 

Our operations have not been curtailed seriously by 
weather conditions inasmuch as all of our logging and other 
operations are done on a continuous basis the year around 
and the weather does not affect us very seriously. I think 
that our output for the year will be nearly normal; in fact, 
I do not know of any reason why it will not be so. The 
demand, as above stated, is good for both hardwoods and 
hemlock and, in my opinion, the prices will more likely 
range higher during the next three months than otherwise. 

As is usual when prices advance, the lower grades seem 
to show the advances more radically for a time than the 
higher grades, and that is the case at present. In time, 
however, if the prices of the lower grades continue to hold 
good the better grades will be called for and this will also 
advance the prices of the latter. However, the prices of 
the better grades in hardwoods have been very good for 
over a year and these do not need to be touched up very 
much at present in order to have them reasonably satis- 
factory to the manufacturer. The present outlook is good 
to us, and if nothing occurs to disturb market conditions 
and they continue as they now are we look forward to a 
good season right through so far as our hardwoods and 
hemlock are concerned. 


Outlook Better Than Any Time Since 1907. 


GRAND RApips, MicuH., May 4.—The outlook for both hard- 
wood and hemlock in my judgment, is better to-day than it 
has been since 1907, and this holds good in practically all 
woods and especially in low-grade hardwood, the No. 3 hard- 
wood at railroad points being practically cleaned up. Per- 
sonally will cut 30 per cent less stock than we have for 
the last 10 years. This is on account of a curtailment in 
our summer logging. 

We receive a great many inquiries, and feel that No. 3 
hardwood will bring $10 a thousand f. o. b. rail _or vessel 
before next fall. G. VON PLATEN. 


Demand 50 Per Cent Greater. 


WeEstTBoRO, WIS., May 4.—Our hardwood stock compared 
with last season is 50 per cent less on stocks. We have not 
more than 200,000 feet on hand, which is mostly birch. 
Prices with us, on account of having contracted last year’s 
s2°ving, are the same, and we have had 50 cent better offers 
for wis 5season’s stock. Last year we put in close to 2,250,- 
000 feet of hardwood; this year, we have 750,000 feet of all 
kinds. 

Our hemlock stocks compared with last year are about 
30 per cent less. Demand is 50 per cent greater than last 
season at this time, and orders are coming in freely. Prices 
are from $1 to $2 better, No. 3 ruling at $2 advance; No. 
2 at $1.50 and No. 1 from $1 to $1.50. 

Our operations will be about the same as last season with 
the exception of hardwoods. Prices will advance consider- 
ably in the next three months, stocks of dry lumber being 
used up and manufacturers reluctant about shipping out the 
green cut. Our salesmen report a good outlook all through 
their territory, which will continue through the summer. 

WESTBORO LUMBER Co. 


Output Will Be Normal. 


Onaway, Micu., May 6.—Our present stock is about 75 
per cent of what it is normally. Prices are from $1 to 
$1.50 better than on January 1. 

Our operations have not been curtailed by weather con- 
ditions or other contingencies, and on the present basis our 
output this year will be about normal. 

The demand this year for various woods is very much 
better than last, and we think prices will be firm during 
the next three months. The least satisfactory feature of 
the present demand is the No. 1 and 2 common maple. 

LOBDELL & CHURCHILL MANUFACTURING Co. 


Prices Considerably Advanced Since January. 


Bay City, Micu., May 6.—Our stock was practically nor- 
mal April 1 but has decreased rapidly since then. Our sales 
since that date have been large and it will take some time 
to clean up the orders we already have on hand. 

Prices are higher than in January; No. 1 hemlock is 50 
cents a thousand higher; No. 2 $1 a thousand, and No. 3 
$2 a thousand higher. In hardwoods first and second 
maple is $1 a thousand higher; No. 1 and No. 2 common 
the same. No. 2 common and better beech will average $1 
a thousand higher, and No. 3 common beech and maple $1 
to $2 a thousand higher. The prices on basswood, birch anc 
elm remain practically the same except on No. 2 and No. 3 
common basswood, which is about $2 a thousand higher for 
each grade. 

Owing to the severe weather conditions our output since 
January 1 is about 2,000,000 feet less than normal. 

We believe prices will remain very firm with probably 
some additional advances in the low grades of both hard 
and soft woods within the next three months, and it may 
be found necessary to advance the price of No. 1 hemlock 
piece stuff owing to the very strong demand for that article 
at present. 

The most satisfactory feature of the demand is that for 
low grades, as it enables us to clean up an accumulation of 
nearly two years at fairly satisfactory values. 

‘ KNEELAND-BIGELOW Co., 
Cc. A. Bigelow, Treasurer. 








Stock and Output Below Normal. 


Tripotr, Wi1s., May 7.—Our present stock is about 50 per 
cent below normal. Prices on No. 2 and better are about 
the same while those on No. 3 are about 20 per cent higher. 
Our output for the year is about 25 per cent below normal. 

The most satisfactory feature of the demand is that it 
has enabled us to clean up a lot of odds and ends, but we 
must be careful not to get in the old rut—overproduction. 

STOLLE-BARNDT LUMBER Co. 





Inquiries Good; Demand Excellent. 


RICHMOND, Va., May 7.—Our present stock of dry hard- 
wood lumber is considerably below normal. Our plant is 
located in western North Carolina and the winter was so 
severe that we did not attempt to run our mill during the 
months of January and February although we have been 


going at full capacity ever since. We have advanced our 
prices on the grades of firsts and seconds in poplar, oak and 
chestnut. We have a great many inquiries, and demands on 
us for lumber are much stronger than they were at this 
time last year. 

In our opinion prices the next three months will be well 
maintained, and in a few instances there will be some ad- 
vances on all grades of hardwoods, since we believe the 
supply of dry hardwood lumber during that period will 
hardly be equal to the demand in our vicinity. 

T. T. ADAMS Co. 





Demand Better Than Last Year. 


NEWBERRY, MicH., May 8.—Our cut for 1912 will be 
about 4,000,000 feet of maple, 500,000 feet of birch and 4,- 
000,000 feet of hemlock. We have received $1 a thousand 
more on all stock but 4/4 No. 1 and 2 common maple. 

We think that all lumber, with the exception of 4/4 No. 
1 and 2 common maple is in better demand than last year. 
We think that gocd maple, beech, birch and No. 3 common 
hardwood and hemlock will bring higher prices during the 
next few months. 

LAKE SUPERIOR IRON & CHEMICAL Co. 





Prices Higher and Expected to Advance Still Higher. 


San ANTONIO, TEX., May 6—Our present stock of oak 
and gum is fully up to normal, which is about 3,500,000 
feet. Prices are from $1 to $3 higher a thousand feet than 
those of January 1. 

Our operations have been curtailed about 25 per cent on 
account of bad weather conditions, but if weather continues 
reasonably good our output will be up to normal. 

Demand is stronger than it has been for five years, and 
we believe the next three months will see prices $2 to $3 
higher than they are at the present time. All grades of oak 
and gum are in active demand. 

SABINE RiveR LUMBER & LOGGING Co., 
A. Deutsch, President and Treasurer. 





Stocks Low, Prices Advancing. 


Forp, Ky., April 29.—Our present stock is far below nor- 
mal. Prices have been well maintained, and the trend seems 
to be upward. Our operations have been completely blocked 
by weather conditions; in fact, as yet we have not put any 
stock on sticks this season, and our output for the year will 
not be more than 25 per cent of our normal output. 

Demand is very much better at this time than last year, 
and from inquiries we have received and sales we have made 
think the inclination is toward a slight advance in prices in 
the better grades. The demand has been satisfactory in all 
lines except wide poplar and oak switch ties. 

Forp LUMBER & MANUFACTURING Co. 
R. L. David. 








Hardest Winter in Twelve. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., April 18.—We own and operate the 
Crittenden Lumber Co., of Earle, Ark., and this company 
sells the output. 

We have had the hardest winter we have ever known in 
the 12 years we nave operated in Arkansas, and on top of 
our other troubles with high water the break in the levees 
has flooded most of our holdings and we, like almost every- 
body else in that section of the country, are shut down and 
do not expect to be able to start up for at least six weeks. 
Practically every mill in the Mississippi Valley is down and 
most of them, like ourselves, do not know when they will 
be able to start up again. 

We have a mill of 40,000 feet daily capacity, and this 
means a shrinkage of several million feet in our production 
for the year. If there is any demand at all for southern 
hardwoods, oak, ash, gum, ete., there must be the biggest 


scramble for this kind of stock ever known in the history 
of the trade. We believe that the entire production through- 
out the Delta country will be reduced at least 40 per cent. 
L. H. GAGE LUMBER Co., 
N. H. Walcott, President. 





Demand Better than Last Year. 


IRONYON, OHIO, April 26.—Our present stock is about 50 
per cent below normal. Prices are about the same as on Janu 
ary 1, but the market seems a little firmer. 

Weather has retarded operations about one month, as. ic 
kept the logs from coming out. However, on the present 
basis, our output will be about normal. Demand is better on 
the various woods than at this time last year and, in our 
opinion, prices will be better during the next three months. 

The most satisfactory feature of the present demand is that 
all low grades are oversold and you can not buy a car of No. 3 
or No. 4 poplar along the Ohio River. 

IRONTON LUMBER Co, 


A Scramble for Maple. 


A prominent Michigan manufacturer has the following 
to say about hardwood conditions in his territory: The 
condition of the lumber business, especially in Michigan 
hardwoods, is a great deal better today than it was a year 


ago. Prices today compared with January 1 are a little 
better. Our operations as far as we go have not been 


curtailed by weather conditions at all. The demand com- 
pared with one year ago is, in our opinion, a trifle in favor 
of the present date. ‘There seems to be more demand for 
hardwood lumber than there was a year ago, and we figure 
that the price on hardwood lumber during the next six 
months is going to increase a little on most items, particu- 
larly thick maple. Also Nos. 1 and 2 common 4/4 maple 
flooring is going to bring a little more within the next 
six months than it has been bringing in the last two'years. 
Conditions, as a whole, are very satisfactory, and we know 
of a certainty that before next spring there will be the 
biggest-scramble for dry hard maple lumber that ever has 
been experienced in the hardwood trade. 





Demand Better; Output Less. 

A prominent Michigan manufacturer says: Our_pres- 
ent stock of lumber compared with normal is about 50 per 
cent less. Present prices on lumber compared with January 
1 on hemlock are 50 cents to $1 per thousand higher; on 
hardwood in No. 2 common and better the same, but in No. 

common $1 per thousand higher. 

Our operations have practically not been curtailed by 
weather conditions during the winter. Our output for the 
year will be less than in former years, perhaps 80 per cent. 
Demand this year is much better than last year on hem- 
lock, white pine and hardwood. 


Output About Normal. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., April 22.—Our output is about normal. 
We figure weather conditions may hold things back here for 
a while but will not last long. Dry stock is short, and the 
demand is good. We are oversold on many items at this 
time. We figure that dry stock will be rather scarce in the 
next few months owing to the weather conditions that haye 
prevailed. VESTAL LUMBER & MANUFACTURING Co., 

J. P. Vestal, Treasurer. 





Oak Demand a Satisfactory Feature. 
_ Hickory N. C., May 6.—There is practically no oak left 
in our section; poplar is about the same as normal but there 
is very little good chestnut. Prices on oak have advanced 
from $1 to $3 but prices on No, 1 and 2 common poplar are 
about the same. The most satisfactory feature of the mar- 
ket is the demand for oak, the demand for poplar not being 
so good, Hurron & BouRBONNAIS Co. — 





REASONS FOR LOW 


Recently the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN asked a number 
of hardwood manufacturers their opinion as to the prin- 
cipal reason for the very apparent shortage of low-grade 
stock. The following communications throw interesting 
light on this phase of the hardwood market situation: 


Manufacturers Using More Veneers. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 6.—We believe there are three 
reasons for the shortage of low-grade lumber. First, that 
the production of all kinds of lumber has been curtailed, 
particularly low-grade stock. Low-grade lumber was selling 
so slowly a few years ago that people have avoided cutting 
the last few years trees which were formerly manufactured 
and produced nothing but low-grade stock. 

Second, manufacturers are using more veneers; conse- 
quently, more core stock and this, of course, makes an in- 
creased demand for low-grade lumber. 

Third, that the box trade has been considerably better 
for the last 8 or 10 months than formerly, which adds to 
the demand for low-grade lumber. 

It is our opinion that as prices advance for this low-grade 
stock the production will increase and there will be lumber 
for all at reasonable prices. 

E. C. BRADLEY LUMBER Co., 
E. C. Bradley, President. 


The Reason in a Nutshell. 


PoRTLAND, ARK., May 6.—The only reason we can account 
for the reported shortage of low-grade stock is occasioned 
by the small amount of lumber that has been manufactured 
in the last six months. During the last six months we 
have only manufactured about 25 per cent of our normal 
amount, and we also feel sure that our neighbors in this 
territory are in the same position that we are. 

We have had an unusual demand for all grades of lumber, 
and find no difficulty in disposing of our product as fast 
as it becomes in shipping condition. Our only regret is 
that we are not able to keep the manufacturing end up to 
where it should be so as to take advantage of the good 
times. AMERICAN FoREST CoO., 

E. L. Page, Superintendent of Plants. 


Lower Grades Coming into Their Own. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 4.—I have read with considerable 
interest the review of the hardwood market situation as 
explained in letters published on pages 29-31 in your issue 
of April 27. It is undoubtedly true that the stocks of hard- 
wood lumber in the South are of less volume than at any 
previous time for a number of years. We figure that the 
demand this year is about 70 per cent of normal and think 
it well for the manufacturer that the demand does not ex- 
ceed this, otherwise it would be difficult to supply. 

We believe that all the demands on the manufacturer this 
year will be met, and whiie we do not expect any boom in 
srices we feel confident that they will be some higher than 
1ave prevailed for the last two or three years and should 





GRADE SHORTAGE. 


be, as with the cost of logging and operating today there 
has been absolutely no profit at all in the manufacture of 
lumber in the South. Our prices on an average are more 
this year, being about $2 a thousand in advance of average 
of last year. As to the percentage of low-grade stock, pro- 
duction of this has been curtailed as the price at which it 
could be marketed was so very far below the cost of produc- 
tion the manufacturer was compelled to leave the poor. 
The demand for low grades has been increased because the 
manufacturing consumer has begun to realize that it is to 
his advantage as well as that of the manufacturer for him 
to use the lowest grade possible for the purpose for which 
it is intended. There is also a tendency of reaction in the 
wild desire to substitute for lumber regardless of fitness or 
cost of a substitute. KENTUCKY LUMBER Co., 
W. E. DeLaney. 





Lively Skirmishing in Prospect. 


MARINETTE, WIS., May 2.—Our views of the principal 
reasons for the reported shortage in low-grade stock is that 
when any commodity sells at 25 to 50 per cent below the 
cost of production covering a period of several years the 
tendency of the consuming market is to use material which 
can be bought below the cost of production and that the 
tendency of the manufacturers would be to discontinue pro- 
ducing material which must be sold at less than cost so 
that the increasing demand eventually overtakes the de- 
creased output. 

Possibly this has reached a more acute stage in the pres- 
ent low-grade lumber condition than it might on some other 
commodities for the reasons that the lumbermen have no 
reliable statistics showing the relation of the demand to 
the supply and because the manufacturers have become so 
accustomed to giving away their low-grade lumber that it 
did not seem possible to them that they could ever think 
of getting a reasonable price, while on the other hand the 
consumers have been so accustomed to having some fellow 
come around the next day with a lower price that they 
thought the conditions prevailing during the last four or 
five years would last indefinitely. For this reason the manu- 
facturers and wholesalers have taken no care to hold out a 
stock of dry lumber against a future demand, and the 
consumers generally have neglected to lay in a supply at 
the low prices. Consequently, there will be some lively 
skirmishing around for low-grade lumber during the next 
year and we look to see prices settle at a much higher point 
which we think will not be lower than the highest price 
obtained at the present time, and may possibly work some 
higher so that the average price for low-grade lumber 
— to be at least sufficient to cover the cost of produc- 
ion. 


Another feature of the low-grade trade has been that 
while manufacturers had these piles of low-grade lumbe: 


around the mills which were not going to the box or crating 
trade as in past years they were looking around for chances 
to work off this lumber inio different channels, and for 
this reason a great deal of this low-grade lumber has been 
and is now going into building trades and other lines 
which have now become accustomed to using this class of 
material and will continue to do so that the manufacturers 
will not be dependent upon the box trade to move as large 
a proportion of low-grade lumber as formerly. 
SAWYER GOODMAN Co., 
Charles A. Goodman, Secretary. 
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THE HOTEL IN ITS RELATION TO THE 
COMMUNITY. 


The hotel, like the railroad, is the connecting link, the point of 
contact between the community and the outside world. 

The visitor’s first impression of a town is gained from the railroad 
that carries him to it; his second impression is gained from the hotel 
at which he stops during his visit. Poor transportation will reduce 
his visits to the lowest possible number; poor hotel accommodations 
will reduce each visit to the shortest possible time. 

Poor hotel accommodations in a given town would not be a very 
serious handicap to the town if the hotel accommodations of all towns 
were equally bad. But they are not, and the town that has poor 
accommodations is always contrasted with that which has good 
accommodations. In fact no subject is discussed by travelers oftener 
than is that of hotel facilities. 

Travel on railway trains is tiresome and 
dirty work, and the traveler when he reaches 
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The bed is marred, scarred, bent and bruised like a veteran of many 
wars. The carpet or rug clearly has seen decades of service, and the 
dank and musty odor of the tomb speaks in eloquent terms of the 
habitual disregard of the renovating and refreshing influences of sun- 
light and air. 

In one corner of the room is an antique dresser affording the only 
mirror in the room. On an opposite wall is the only light in the room, 
so located as to make both light and mirror useless in toilet opera- 
tions. 

The room contains three other pieces of furniture, a chair a table 
and a wash stand. The chair and table are so shaky on their legs that 
writing would be impossible for that reason alone; but it would be 
impossible anyway after sunset because the light and the table and 
chair can not be brought near enough together to serve any useful 
purpose. 

By the time the tired traveler has observed all these facts he has 

managed to dress and make himself fairly 





his destination wants a good meal, a good 
bath and a clean comfortable bed. The town 
that can furnish these creature comforts will 
get his patronage and his blessing, the latter 
in the form of words of praise iterated and 
reiterated to his hosts of friends. 

To illustrate: The traveler after he has 
been riding all day in a hot, dusty and stuffy 
coach, arrives at a moderate sized country 
He is about as uncomfortable both 
physically and mentally as he can be, and he 
is looking forward with joyful anticipation 
to a fine bath and bed at the cozy little hotel 
the town surely, he thinks, must have. 

He steps off the car expecting to find a 
porter or a bus to take him to the hotel, but 
he finds neither. On asking a station “loafer” 
what is the best hotel he is given directions 
for reaching it and he starts hurriedly on, 
still thinking of the “cleanup” that he so 
much needs. 


utilities. 


within its gates. 
town. 


lence. 


class of visitors. 
A Cool Reception. 


On reaching the hotel “office” he finds it 
anything but inviting. The impression made 
upon him is that, out of compassion for the 





POINTS OF CONTACT. 


The visitor is impressed by the salient features 
of a town—its Railroads, its Churches, its Hotels, 
its Schools, its Streets—in other words, its public 


The public utilities of a community are the 
points of contact between it and the stranger 
If the community would stand 
high in the esteem of those whose good will it 
would acquire and retain it should elevate its 
public utilities to the highest standard of excel- 


Transportation facilities that carry the visitor 
to and from the community in comfort and with 
dispatch encourage frequent visits. 


Hotel accommodations that afford all modern 
comforts and conveniences encourage the visitor 
to prolong his stay. Attractive and commodious 
churches presided over by well paid and capable 
ministers encourage the stranger to participate 
in divine worship, and places that afford refined 
and elevating entertainment attract the best 


All these facts should be potent in determin- 
ing the public policy of the community. To 
say that they are vital to the community is 
only to say that they are of vital importance 
to each of its citizens. 


presentable for dinner. He has already lost 
his appetite but he is so depressed that he 
looks forward to his visit to the dining room 
with pleasurable anticipation of at least find- 
ing somebody to talk to. 


Food But No Appetite. 


Making his way to the dining room, he is 
left to shift for himself. No one meets him 
at the door to find him a comfortable seat 
with congenial company. The consequence 
is that he perhaps sits all alone at the end 
of an immense table. 

Everything in the room—the furniture, the 
linen, the china, the table cutlery—is sug- 
gestive of poverty and shiftlessness or of de- 
cayed magnificence. 

Finally he is told—not asked—that he may 
have his choice of two meats, tea and coffee 
and two kinds of pie or sauce. In due time 
his food is placed before him, and he forces 
it down a reluctant throat into a rebellious 
stomach, being reminded the while of that 
very appropriate and touching poem, “The 
Inhumanity of man Makes Countless Thou- 
sands Mourn.” 

Without prolonging the description of this 








poor wretch who must travel, somebody has 
built a shack in which he is at least pro- 
tected from the weather and is given food of a kind and quantity 
sufficient to keep him from starvation if he has reached a stage of 
hunger at which he must eat anything that is offered. 

Can he have a bath? Yes, he will find a bath in a room down the 
hall about six doors from his room. Hasn’t the hotel any rooms with 
bath? None. One bath room must serve an entire floor, and the 
tircd traveler must take his chance with fifteen or twenty other 
“lodgers.” 


‘'y the time he has made a half dozen trips down the hall to the 


bath room he manages to slip into the bath when no one is looking. 
Hic finds an antediluvian bath, a closet that won’t flush with anything 
like certainty, lukewarm or cold water, no shower and a single dim 
gas or oil lamp that gives the whole room a desolate and depressing 
atinosphere almost funereal. 

-laving accomplished the impossible task of getting clean in the 
Prehistoric bath room the moody guest returns to his room. In his 
hurry for the bath he hardly thought of his room. Now, however, 
he has time to look it over and think of the possibilities of sleep. 
As he proceeds with his toilet.the incongruity of the conglomeration 
Oi furnishings impresses itself upon his consciousness. 





hotel—which is absolutely true to life, the 
names and places only being omitted—the 
traveler is found in the morning paying his bill, silently vowing that 
he will get out of the town as soon as possible and never return. 
Already exasperated to the limit of human endurance, insult is added 
to injury by charging him the price of first class accommodations. 


The Scene Changes. 


The only ray of hope that the guest has had to revive his spirits 
has been the knowledge that his next town has a first class hotel. 

This town is no larger and is in no respect more able to support a 
good hotel than is the town he has just left. But mark the difference! 
He is hardly off the train before his traveling bag is in the hands of 
a spruce and respectful porter. A two or three minutes’ walk takes 
him to his hotel. He steps into a neat and comfortable office, is im- 


mediately recognized by the clerk who turns the register around and 
even inks the pen for him to sign his name. 

Of course he can have a “room with a bath” and he knows it will 
cost him little if any more than he paid the preceding night. A sharp 
stroke of the clerk’s bell brings a boy who with the key and the hand 
bag takes the guest to his room with all the alacrity and willingness 
that wonld be shown toward a long absent friend. 
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MAKING THE BUSINESS VISITOR HAPPY AND | 


He finds his room as clean, 


industry can make it. 





wrapper 


the hotel and the town in particular. 


Food and Appetite Return. 


After his bath, his shave and putting on clean linen he goes down 
to the dining room prepared to make up for the fast he has been 


keeping. 


The dining room door is opened before he reaches it, 
placed on a rack near the door, he is seated at a small table provided 
An attractively 

His order is taken by they 


with immaculate linen and polished silver. 
bill of fare gives him a wide range of choice 
a tidy and respectful waitress 
food is placed before 


fresh and light as sunshine, air 
Running water, hot and cold, a mirror over 
the lavatory and a light on each side of the mirror; a bath off one 
corner of the room, plenty of hand and bath towels, 
all these little things combine to put the traveler in a happy 
frame of mind well disposed toward the world in general, and toward 


who has been trained in her work. 
him in the most appetizing form and all in all 


and 
own. fireside. 


soap in a sealed 


Who is this traveler, 
town and warmly welcomed to the second? He is the one man of all 
men that creates public opinion regarding and establishes the reputa- 
tions of the many towns he visits. 


he is made as comfortable as any man can be when away from his 


this man who has been driven from the first 


If a town is wide awake and en- 


terprising he spreads the good news among his legions of friends 
and the town reaps benefits that repay a thousand times the cost of 
the public utilities that favorably impress the visitor. 

No town can afford to have antiquated and inadequate hotel accom- 


modations. 


his hat is 


printed them. Not onl 


His 
The moral is plain. 


advise their many friends to do likewise. 
praise and recommend the towns that afford good accommodations. 


Business men of the community suffer daily and hourly 
losses from the poor hotel facilities of their town. 

The best wholesale and 
goods and the best salesmen. 
that lack the enterprise to provide decent facilities for entertaining 
y do they stay away from these towns themselves but 


These salesmen will not visit towns 


At the same time they 





BRISK BUYING OF MAIL ORDER COMMON STOCK. 


Enormous earnings of Sears, Roebuck & Co., con- 
siderably more in 1911 than in any previous year, due 
to the growth of the mail order business at the expense 
ot the welfare of the small cities, towns and rural 
communities throughout the country, is back of the 
present climb of the eccmmon stock of this concern which 
has been noticeable for the last few weeks. Though this 
stock has gone up many points since the first of the year, 
it has not touched the heights it has previously reached, 
und there seems to be a difference of opinion as to the 
real cause of the present rise. Some say the climb is 
solely dre to an increased demand for the stock, result- 
ing trom the showing of increased earnings of the con- 
cern; others that it is merely a stock bubble which will 
break a little later at an opportune moment when the 
brokers are safely from under. 

On Thursday, May 2, Sears-Roebuck common touched 
176, the highest point since the first of the year; on 
Tuesday, April 2, it was 156; January 3 it touched 
141}, ‘indicating a climb of 33°%4 points so far in 1912. 
and the climb has been gradual since the rise began. 
However, the stock was higher than 17514 in 1911, hav- 
ing at one time during the early period of that year 
touched 19234, the low figure for 1911 being 123%, 
which was in September. The high point for the stock 
in 1910 was 18614 and the low 148. In 1909 the high 
figure was 16914, and the low was as far down as 55. 

Despite these fluctuations during the last three years, 
brokers and investors in Chicago who have close tab on 
the stock and noting closely the progress of the latest 
rise and the forces accountable for it, say that the com- 
mon stock of this mail-order house will go much higher 
than it is now; some predict that it will be selling at 
200 before many months, and a few are sanguine enough 
to predict 300 for it. One Chicago broker is so optimis- 
tic over the future of the stock that he expresses the 
belief that it would go to $500 a share in spite of fate. 
Others langhed at his prediction. 

‘*Why this rapid rise in Sears, Roebuck common?’ 
was a query put to a score or more brokers in LaSalle 
Street, Chicago. 

‘Earnings,’’ was the common response. ‘‘ Big earn- 
ings,’’ and their eyes become bright with the saying. 


Enormous Earnings. 


It was pointed out that the earnings of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., in 1911, reached nearly $7,000,000, 
a sum enormous enough to make any sort of ‘stock take 
on a healthy tone. While Sears, Roebuck common has 
been considered a good investment for many months it 
has only been recently that eastern capitalists and in- 
vestors could see it in a favorable light, and western 
investors have been showing greater confidence in it. 
The February showing of the concern was so remarkable 
in point of earnings for the previous year that a report 
became circulated that a melon was to be cut. This re- 
port, though denied by Julius Rosenwald, president of 
the mail-order house, and Albert H. Loeb, its vice 
president, added zest to the buying. 

‘*Melon or no melon, Sears-Roebuck earnings make it 
the best Chicago stock,’’ said a prominent La Salle 
Street broker. ‘‘Another factor you don’t want to 
overlook in the buying of Sears-Roebuck common is the 
prospect of the establishment of the parcels post sys- 
tem. Should the Government establish this system, and 
it looks mighty certain that it will, this stock will go 


higher at tremendous bounds. It will touch 300, that’s 
certain, ’’ 
‘*But officials of Sears,. Roebuck & Co. have denied 


that their concern would benefit greatly from a parcels 
post system,’’? was remarked to the broker. He smiled 
‘“Well, to my mind the name of the parcels post 


could appropriately be changed to the ‘mail order 
system,’ ’’? he answered. ‘‘If the mail order concerns 
do not benefit by its establishment then no one else 


will. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 


being the largest of the 


mail order concerns, will naturally reap the greatest 
benefit. Just as soon as the proposed parcels post is 
made a certainty in this country, keep your eye on 
Sears-Roebuck common. That’s my ‘best tip.”? 

The weekly range for Sears-Roebuck common in April 
and one week in May was as follows: 


Open. High. Low. Close. 
April 1 154 15614 153% 156% 
April 8. 15614 158% 158 158 
April 15... 158% 160 157% 58% 
April 22... 1581 1647 157% 163% 
April 29 is se sues ADD 175% 163 173% 
a, ee : 174 176 171 174% 





With the exception of one week in April the volume 
of sales of Sears-Roebuck common stock showed an in- 
crease. Statistics on April 1 for the previous week’s 
sales show that 6,625 shares were sold on the Chicago 
Stock Exchange; ‘April 8, 3,443 shares; April 15, 6,668 
shares; April 22, 10,028 shares, and ‘April 29, "15,585 
shares. Brokers predict that May buying may remain 
even more brisk throughout the month, while some in- 
vestors are pessimistic and say they fear a break will 
occur. One thing is certain and that is Sears- Roebuck 
carnings are increasing, a condition which can be due 
only to a larger volume of buying by persons in the 


rural and small town districts, with consequent added 
injury to their home communities. 





NOTICE. 


Pay up your store bills for 1910 and 1911 and then 
if you need any goods ask’Sears Roebuck & Co., to send 
you goods on next fall’s time. If you get a crop, tell 
them you will pay them and they will surely let you have 
the stuff. The hardware man, the implement man and 
the grocer that have carried you for your requirements 
need a little money, and they saved you from a great 
deal of worry, and did what was more than they could 
be expected to do for the country but now you have 
forgotten and do not even seem to remember that you 
are owing them for bills more than two years. 

Catalog man: Are you not ashamed to meet your 
grocer, or your hardware merchant, or implement dealer, 
when you know that you have sent your cash away in 
advance for your goods and are still owing for the last 
two years. A merchant surely could not do this with the 
wholesale house, and at least he would pay up before 
he would even attempt to change his account.—Churches 
Ferry (N. Dak.) Sun. 





VALLEY LUMBER COMPANY 


YARDS AT 
FRESNO 
FOWLER 
SELMA 
KINGSBURG 
HANFORD 


‘F. DEAN PRESCOTT, 
GENERAL MANAGER 


Anerican Lumberman, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cortlenen: 


W. K. KENDRICK, 
LOCAL MANAGER 


FOWLER, CAL., 
April 18, 1912. 


J 


Enclosed herewith find a notice of the successful initial tanquet recently 
held by the Fewler Chamber cf Commerce, a newly orgenized booster society formed for 
the purpese of telling other people that Fowler is alive and intends to keep before 


the public. 


For a considerable length of time the writer and a nunber of the other 


business ren cf the town have been endeavoring tc instill enough 


civic pride and 


love-of-home spirit in the people of Fowler to induce ther. to form and support an 


organizaticn to promote the welfare of the town. 


Finally a syall meeting was 


arranged by twenty-eight of the merchants and business men and the Business Men's 


Association, as it was first called, was formulated. 


Two weeks after this embryonic 


meeting took place the association started off right hy giving a banquet, inviting 


every man who took an interest in the town and conrunity. 


The result was @ remark- 


able success for, in spite of inclement weather, about eighty men attended and the 
membership of the Chamber of Commerce - the pernanent name decided upon - was swelled 
to a total of seventy-four members in a tewr with a total population barely exceeding 


1,000 people. 


The two local papers devoted a lot of space to the eccasicn and the writer, 
wie just recertly assumed the responsibility of corresponding for the Large Fresro 
Daily in order to secure this ffee advertising for Fowler, saw to it that all the 


Fresno residents heard about our success. 
credit for tne 


For the writer's part, a great deal of 
action of the asseciaticn must be giver*to the inspirations supplied 


vy the "Community Development" secticn of the American lumberran, the best trade 


raper published. 


Yours truly, 
VALLEY LUMBER COMPANY. 


ae Ne Niet d 





Local Manager. 


manufacturing concerns have the best | 
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COMFORTABLE IS WISE COMMUNITY POLICY. 


MEET CO-OPERATION PRICES. 


[From Berlin (Wis.) Weekly Journal.] 
MORE CANDID AND PLAIN TALE. 
Farmers Can Buy at Home Just as Cheaply as 
Through the Equity Society. 


Without being accused of being for or against anybody 
ihe local paper can consistently uphold the claims of our 
iocal merchants, in the matter of the dealings of the new 
society of Equity, which aims to furnish farmers goods at 
low prices, cutting out the local merchant—especially if 
we show to these tarmers that they can do as well at home 
as they can abroad, provided they deal on the same basis. 

Seeing a carload of wire fence being unloaded from the 
car in the Berlin railway yards, this morning, the thought 
came to the writer: “Could not the local dealer sell this 
wire to the farmer as cheaply as the manufacturer ?’ 

With this in mind a cali was made upon L. C. Peck, of 
ithe Peck Hardware Co., and he was asked if he would not 
sell a car of wire fencing, for spot cash, delivered to the 
farmer from the car into his own wagon, as cheaply as he 
got Ly from the factory. Mr. Peck replied that he certainly 
would, 

Then he related his experience in trying to sell that same 
car of wire to the managers of the Berlin Equity Society. 
He said that last winter, learning that this society was 
proposing to buy carload lots he asked for an opportunity 
to bid and was promised that opportunity. On returning 
trom the Kast Mr. Peck learned that the Equity people had 
bought and he sent word to the local representative re- 
minding him of the promise to let the Peck company bid. 
He was told that they had seeked a bid from the Peck com- 
any and that its figure was too high. Sifting the matter 
down it was learned that the Equity people sent a man to 
ask the price of wire fence, nothing being said about a car- 
load or any particular quantity. 

Of course, under these circumstances the retail price in 
rod lots was given and Peter Piekarshi did not dream that 
he was being asked to bid against carload, spot-cash prices. 

Now any one with ordinary understanding of business 
principles can not regard the effort of the Kquity ‘to get 
reck’s prices as fair. ‘They should have stated just what 
they wanted, taking into consideration all the circum- 
stances; that, for instance, if they wanted to deal with 
Mr. Peck, they would not have to unload and haul the wire 
to his warehouse, cut it up and sell to many different 
patrons. 

In short Peck’s bid was on one basis, that of every-day, 
small-l-t deals, while the factory understood that a carload 
deal was what they were bidding on, for cash, with nothing 
to do but load and ship to the Berlin Equity Society. 

This is not fair and the buyer must admit it. When 
goods come in full carlots, are unloaded from the car, no 
expense for warehouse is to be met, no warehouse invest- 
Iment, no cartage, no expense of doing business incurred— 
nothing but the simplest, most inexpensive manner of hand- 
ling the goods. 

Mr. Peck says he will today agree to duplicate the price 
the Equity paid for its fence and will also guarantee to 
furnish a standard article, while the brand bought by the 
Kquity is one that Mr. Peck could not use in his trade. 
There is much difference in weight and quality of fence and 
Mr. Peck states distinctly that he would have furnished the 
yee And the same is true of the other Berlin hardware 
ealers. 

There’s no use of roasting the farmer for dealing through 
the Equity, for he has a right to do so, but it is legitimate 
ad the Journal to show him that he could do as well at 
nome, 

Many cooperative arrangements have failed, and the 
Kiquity will go the same way. Why? Because it is not 
run on the right principle. It is run on the principle—or 
lack of principle—that we (the buyer) will live and you, 
Mr. Merchant, can live if you can, or not live. It does not 
concern us (the consumers). Farmers need a city near 
by. A farm 50 miles from a home market would not be 
worth halt price. And the policy of buying all they can 
outside is a policy that would, tully carried out, kill the 
town and reduce the farmers around about to just the con- 
dition we have mentioned, namely, that of being a long dis- 
tance from a home market town. Think of this, farmers! 
Do not accuse the Journal of “having it in’ for you, but 
rather take this article as calculated and intended to 
benefit you by showing you are off the right track when 
you try to benefit yourselves by cutting out the merchant of 
your home town. 





[From Ft. Dodge (Iowa) Messenger.] 
LUMBERMAN IS ENEMY MAIL ORDER 
BUSINESS. 

Magazine Pushes Community Development—wWill Ad- 
vertise Fort Dodge. 


Ardent and never flagging is the fight of the AMbRICAN 
L.UMBERMAN, one of the country’s greatest lumber journals, 
against the mail order house. Met L. Saley and A. B. 
Carson, representatives of the magazine, have been in the 
city a day or two, attending the lumbermen’s convention 
and will go back to Chicago with new encouragement for 
the big campaign. They find cooperation among lowa lum- 
bermen growing constantly and feel that their campaign 
vf education along lines which will be effective in the fight 
against the mail order business is bearing fruit. 

Incidentally they take back with them material for a lit- 
‘le Fort Dodge advertising and a page of their weekly maga- 
zine will be devoted to Fort Dodge’s developments. Mr. 
Carson, of the editorial staff of the. LUMBERMAN, is arrang- 
iug material for the small Fort Dodge booster feature and 
will publish it in a week or two. 


For Community Development. 


Interviewed by a Messenger reporter today, Mr. Carson 
explained that the magazine is first, last and all the time 
‘ favor of Community Development. They carry on a 
mpaign of education about Community Development in 
Special department of that name. They notice results 
most encouraging nature wherever the magazine goes. 
‘ two or three Wisconsin towns suggestions made by this 
partment have been worked out very effectively. 
“he Community Development department urges the 
cal lumbermen to compete with the mail order house 
y_advertising largely in the local papers. Since mail 
‘der concerns get their success through publicity the 
cal lumbermen must do the same way. They urge the 
‘ambermen to make their prices meet those of the mail 
_?der houses. Also they urge lumbermen to become more 
‘terested in civic affairs and to broaden their interests 
‘cd their friendships. Following their suggestion, lum- 
“rmen in various places have got behind a “Community 
20sting Day” project which brings people to the city, 
rnishes them with entertainment and advertises the 
'\y or town where it is held. 


DAVID CITY IS READY TO SHOW YOU. 


the Commercial Club of David City in considering the 
‘\clfare of David City and adjacent territory considered all 
‘tings bearing thereon, and the relation of the merchants 
ind the should-be patrons came in for their part in the 


er) 


line-up to make a better town and more prosperous coun- 
try. It was found that many of those in and out of David 
City who should be working for the town and surrounding 
country were sending away for merchandise, thus directly 
taking much money out of the country that should stay, 
and so retarding prosperity of the community, property 
values in David City, and indirectly farm values near here, 
and instead of building up a good community were building 
up the large and already congested cities. A committee 
was appointed to take this matter up with a view of cor- 
recting this hindrance to the community. The committee 
met and passed the following resolution : 


Resolved, That we invite all, and every should be patron 
of David City, that before sending away for merchandise of 
any kind, they submit such order made out in the form in 
which they would send it away, together with the cash and 
in the same manner, and that we fill the said order from 
goods we have in stock as far as possible, and that if any 
goods are not in stock that the same be procured in the 
shortest possible time, and at the same or less price plus 
freight, and that a copy of these resolutions be published in 
both the David City papers. 

We, the undersigned merchants of David City, hereby agree 
to fill any order, in our lines, at any catalog house price for 
like quality goods, and on the same terms, and save you, when 
possible, some of the freight, lots of time and trouble. We 
will not question you, or knock on the order, when submitted, 
nor in any wise make this inconvenient; trying rather to make 
it much easier than if you order from the catalog house. 

Then follows a list of the town’s leading retailers. 
Clem Bruner, manager of a retail lumber yard in David 
City, Neb., is an active promoter of this campaign of 
publicity and in a letter enclosing the local paper 
Mr. Bruner states that this announcement is the first 
of a series to appear each week for three months. 


EMPIRE EDITORS TO MEET. 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 6.—May 21 has been set as the 
date for the big meeting of the editors of the Inland 
Empire, to discuss the Community Development plan 
advocated by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The commit- 
tee of organization met last week in the office of A. L. 
Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, and outlined plans for the meeting. 

The chamber of commerce has appointed the following 
committee to prepare for the convention: E. F. Wag- 
goner, chairman; G. A. Raymer, R. E. Bigelow, A. L. 
Porter, Philip Carbary, W. S. McCrea, Waldo G. Paine, 
E. E. Lueas, Henry Rising, G. G. Corbaley, H. C. Samp- 
son, Harry J. Neely, E. L. Moriarity and George W. 
Doods. The subcommittees are: 


Program—H. C. Sampson, J. B. Campbell and EH. A. Smith. 

Printing and badges—H. J. Neely, R. E. Bigelow, Philip 
Carbary. 

Banquet—-W. S. McCrea, G. A. Raymer, Henry Rising. 

Invitations—-A. L. Porter, G. G. Corbaley and E. E. Lucas. 

A banquet will follow a discussion of general topics 


of community development. About 175 editors will be 
invited. 








EGG LAYING IN TASMANIA. 


Kgg laying competitions under government auspices 
in Tasmania ere proving a successful means of pro 
moting much popular interest in the subject of in 
tense egg production and are serving as object les- 
sons to poultry raisers as to the methods which give 
the most profitable results. Two of these contests, 
each lasting a year, have already been concluded, 
and a third will terminate this month. In the last 
competition held the average cost of feeding each 
bird was $1.54 and the average value of the eggs 
per bird was $3.59, the average price per dozen being 
25 cents. The profit per bird of the winning pen 
was $4. In the first competition the winning pen 
of six birds, white leghorns, laid 1,248 eggs, and in 
the second competition first place went to a pen of 
black orpingtons, which laid 1,318 eggs. 

Egg production in Tasmania has improved consid 
erably during the last few years. A few years ago 
this State, although it contains no large center of 
population, could not supply itself with eggs, and 
imported from the mainland of Australia. Now Tas 
mania exports eggs to the other States and has an 
increasing trade in supplying ships’ stores. 





TEXAS CITY TO HAVE MUNICIPAL BAND. 

Houston, TEex., May 8—In connection with the 
article appearing recently in the AMERICAN IUMBERMAN 
on the subject of ‘‘ Music as a Municipal Asset,’’ it is 
interesting to note that Mayor H. B. Rice, of Houston, 
is planning to establish a municipal band that will give 
free concerts and musical entertainments in the parks 
and at the schools and in the winter time give Sunday 
afternoon free concerts in the city auditorium. An added 
feature of the concerts by the municipal band is to be 
high-class moving pictures. This indicates that Houston 
is keeping pace with the most progressive cities of the 
country in the matter of providing facilities for the 
development of the musical and esthetic tastes of its 
citizenry. 


APPRECIATE BUILDER BULLETINS. 


When the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN started its Com- 
munity Development campaign a year ago it inaugu- 
rated a series of press bulletins to supply local news- 
papers throughout the United States material suitable 
for stimulating interest in their respective communi- 
ties. Many articles in these bulletins can be repro- 
duced by these papers without change or credit. A 
great deal of care has been exercised in the prepara- 
tion of these articles and that they have been of a 
kind acceptable to the newspapers has been evidenced 

times without number. 








man finds hard to resist. 


development. 


what he read in a prospectus. 


the home 


place, to build houses 


day. 
better is a move in the right direction. 





There’s No Place Like Home 


It does not take a keen observer of business conditions 
fo verify the statement that nearly every moderate sized town ago. 
and village in Montana actually needs houses to quarter its 
people—particularly is this true of Twin Bridges. 
in far distant land schemes, now on the wane, 
money away from home—to Canada, Mexico and the Pavific 
coast. There is a lure about things distant that the average 
Distance lends enchantment, espec- 
ially when properly played up by the skillful advertising 
writer working for an ingenious land promoter. 

No one can deny the wisdom of land investments when 
the investor buys land for a home, for cultivation and actual 
But much of the money placed in circulation 
by land schemes during the past two or three years has gone 
into property which the buyer knew nothing about beyond 
This sort of ‘-investment’’, as 
a rule, is gone forever and the experience is expensive. 

Now that the land man has harvested his crop it is time 
for every community to get back to first principle, to develop 
and 
farms and promote the welfare of the home community. 

To do all this there will be no better 
Invested in a home it can not 


present. Money is plentiful. 
getaway. Put into farm improvements it will return divi- 
dends. Truly, ‘‘there’s no place like home” when it comes 


to laying by safely the savings that are to provide for a rainy 
Every move that tends to make the home, community 


The first bulletin issued 
contained an article in sub- 
stance the same as that 
herewith reproduced under 
the caption ‘‘There’s No 
Place Like Home.’’ This 
article was sent to the 
newspapers about a year 
It has been reprinted 
hundreds of times and is 
still being reprinted, as is 


r indicated by the fact that 
The boom the accompanying article 
has. taken was taken from the Madi- 


son County Monitor, of Twin 
Bridges, Mont. 
PAPPAPS 


Cooperation for Local 
Betterment. 


InD., May 8&— 
Editors AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: I shall be pleased to 
receive copies of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN and to use as 
much of your editorial bulletin 
matter as I can. 

It seems to me that the re- 
tailer in every line is facing a 
serious condition right now, 
and if they ever pull out of 
the situation with a whole skin 
they must begin to do some- 
thing along the line of more 
publicity. 

The question of cooperating 
with other organizations for 
the betterment of local condi- 
tions has never been before 
our association. I have had it 
in mind myself for several 
years and expect to present it 
to them at our spring meeting, 
May 31 and June 1. I believe 
we can work together and both 
or all organizations be greatly 
benefited. We are now at a 
point where a little help from 
other bodies would be of 
service in the coming session 
of the Indiana legislature if 
we were under a cooperative 
agreement such as would bere- 
fit all concerned, producers as 
well as consumers. 

At this time I can not see 
any reason why a cooperative 
agreement between the Indiana 
Associated Weeklies and other 
similar organizations wovld be 
anything but profitable to both 
parties. It’s certainly a hard 
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improve the 


time than the 


ight for any one of us alone. 
O. K. GLEASON, President, 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Something Rotten in Omaha — A Yard That Employs No Solicitor — Delivery Problems — A Winning Sales Manager Who 
Believes in Silos—Grain as a Side Line to Lumber — Mail Order House Ink Slingers. 


OMAHA CONDITIONS. 


From a business standpoint the retail lumbermen of 
Nebraska’s metropolis are not supremely happy. Too 
many yards, too many men who are eager to get a slice 
of the business—that’s what’s the matter they say. As 
a dealer went over the yards ot Omaha, South Omaha, 
Council Bluffs, and the outskirts, I counted 34. You 
ought to see some of the estimates on bills that were 
shown me. Profits in many instances are as rare as teeth 
were in my old hens and roosters when I was in the 
If a retail yard in Omaha were offered 
me as a gift I would accept it, of course, but only to 
sell it at the first opportunity. A few of the dealers 
who are operating retail yards in the city have lines of 
yards, and just now these outside yards are their salvation. 
* But there are a bully lot of lumbermen in Omaha. 
If I could spread myself out that thin I could lunch 
with half a dozen of them every day I was in the 
city. Invitations to do so stand over from year to 
year. Go to their homes, to the clubs, to the finest 
restaurants—that is the kind of men they are, but as 
lumbermen their business is as tangled as you have 
seen a handful of twine when it was given to a baby 
for a plaything. 


AN UNUSUAL BUSINESS METHOD. 


It was said to me, ‘‘I believe that Bullard, Hoag- 
land & Benedict are about the only firm in the city that 
is making money.’’ On general principles I should 
have visited that firm, but this opinion as expressed 
by a neighboring dealer was an extra inducement to 
do so. I knew Mr. Bullard as a jolly, wholesouled 
fellow. The last time I saw him he corralled several 
of us in a popular down-town cafe and talked tele- 
phone. He was one of the leading spirits in promoting 
an independent company, and was going to make more 
money than he could lift; and we were all glad to 
hear it, for we knew that if that should be the outcome 
how we would fare. Normally he would make an effort 
to sell an extra load of dimension to do the right 
thing by his friends, and the bigger the wad the 
better time we would have—we knew that. This time 
he didn’t say much about the telephone enterprise— 
but some of his friends did. I think it turned out 
like my chicken, mining and board of trade businesses. 
Mr. Bullard has had a finger in politics, and at one 
time he could have been mayor, or, rather, he could 
have run for mayor, with a strong probability of win- 
ning out, but his bump of common sense was too large 
for him to take heed of the pleadings of his friends. 
Wouldn’t wonder if he is somewhat interested in 
politics yet; at any rate he gave me samples of the 
ballots that were used in the primaries, the Republican 
ballot 8 feet long, and the Democratic a foot shorter. 
IT should like to know what kind of a stagger some of 
the intelligent citizens made in the booths filling them 
out. 


chicken business. 


Has No Solicitor. 


The yard of this firm covers considerable ground, and 
a large portion of the lumber is out doors. No great 
amount of money has been spent for improvements. 
Besides the pleasure of a general chat the one biggest 
item of news gathered at this yard was that the firm 
has no solicitor, and in this I was told by another 
dealer that it stands alone. If there is another lumber- 
man in Omaha who does not drum the city for trade 
he needn’t swear at me, as he will notice I said ‘‘I 
was told.’’ It is impossible to verify all Iam told. It 
is a fact, however, that Bullard, Hoagland & Bene- 
dict do not solicit the sale of a board, and I am willing 
to bet $4 that that fact can not be duplicated a dozen 
times in the United States in towns of the size of 
Omaha. 

The firm does a large business, and that this business 
is sustained year after year without soliciting shows 
that its customers are satisfied, for if they were not 
other dealers would nab them. There are Omaha con- 
tractors who, when they want material, go to the yard 
of this concern as naturally as every morning you steer 
for the corner of the room in which the night before 
vou tossed shoes. If there were testimonials 
engraved on parchment and hung on all the walls of 
the office they could not show more eloquently the 
way in which business is done by this firm than does the 
fact that in this city where competition is so hot that 
it smokes it does not employ a solicitor. 

In a city larger than Omaha, as the proprietor and 
I walked into one of the sheds, a man on a motor- 
eycle tore past us and dashed up the street. ‘‘That is 
our solicitor,’’ the luamberman said. ‘*‘When we get an 
inkling that a building is going up he looks up every- 
body who is liable to have a finger in buying the 
Jumber. Generally it is a contractor, though now and 
then a man gets his job done by day work. Over 
a couple of blocks yonder a Pole is putting up a 2- 
story building that will be used for billiards below and 
living rooms above, and he hires everything done by 
the day. He runs a saloon and he wants no middle- 
man like a contractor between his joint and the 
workmen. 

**T don’t know how many miles our solicitor makes 
some days. He can tear around like the very devil on 
that machine. Shouldn’t wonder if some days he 


your 








makes 50 miles. Used to use a horse, but a horse 
these days isn’t able to keep up with the times.’’ 

Another dealer said he didn’t know what would 
knock a hole in a man’s business sooner than an 
irresponsible solicitor. He must not deceive as to 
grades, or in any other way, else it would react on 
the firm. 

ALIVE TO THE SILO BUSINESS. 


Awhile ago I was told in a roundabout way that 
A. Thorne Swift, sales manager for the Walrath & 
Sherwood Lumber Co., would like to see me, and 
what more natural than that I should want to see 
him? ‘That is always a double-header. You would 
have no desire to see a fellow who did not want to 
see you unless he was owing you, or you wanted to 
lick him, would you? Hence, I said the first time I 
was in Omaha I would see Mr. Swift. 

Honestly, one doesn’t see many like him. He is 
a triple combination—a paragon of good nature, a 
human engine, and reads this department so diligently 
that he knows as well what I have written as I know 
myself. which is a combination hard to beat. I said 
to him he ought to have been a physician, for if he 
should carry into a sick room that bubbling, irrepres- 
sible good nature of his, it would do more to cure than 
all the poisons that are prescribed by doctors. He 
was surprised that I wore so small a diamond, for- 
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“IT would accept it of course.” 


getting that in the past Omaha has had the reputation 
of being a pretty hard town. 

He is in the silo business up to his neck. He 
thinks that his concern controls the best silo in the 
world, and one of its beauties is that no one else 
east of the Rocky Mountains can sell it, and no one 
but a retail lumberman can handle it. No implement 
dealer, cement dealer, or silo agent can get one of 
them unless he steals it. Not a man in the world 
outside of a retail lumberman could buy one of them. 
This feature of the business is a thoroughbred cinch. 


The Right Kind of Gospel to Preach. 


A little booklet containing facts and figures is pub- 
lished and furnished to the lumbermen who handle 
the silo, and this is the way the man who is thinking 
of building a silo is appealed to: 

‘*Mr. Consumer: There is no place like home. 

‘*Don’t be misled by flashy salesmen, representing 
outside concerns. Their arguments may convince, but 
you will find them a delusion and a snare. Their in- 
terest in your welfare will cease when they get your 
money. 

‘*Buy your silo of your local dealer. 
are your interests. You know where to find him. He 
is responsible. He stands behind his sales and will 
help you over the rough places. 

‘“*Your prosperity makes his prosperity, and he is 
the last man in the world to lead you into an un- 
satisfactory transaction. Your good will is his asset. 
When he hurts you he hurts himself. Selfish reasons, 
if no other, will keep the man whose success depends 
entirely on your success from misleading you. Stick 
to your home dealer. 

“*Tf you could buy a superior article for less money 
from strangers than your home dealer asks you, there 
might be some justification for taking a chance on 
the outsider. When, as in the case of this silo proposi- 
tion, your home dealer offers you a far superior com- 
modity, and at a much lower price, can you conceive 
of any reason why you should not byy your silo of 
your neighbor? 

‘*We repeat: Buy of the man whose interests are 
vour interests; who helps maintain your roads, your 
local government; who must help you prosper or suffer 
for your failures. You may safely rely on his state- 
ments. They stand for something. They are backed 


His interests 


by something beside the simple desire to get your 
money and get out of the country before you wake 
up to the fact that you are stung.’’ 


Entitled to a Bouquet. 


A man who pleads for the local retail merchant like 
that is entitled to a bouquet of American Beauties. 
The tarmers who receive this little booklet ought to 
be smart enough to read between the lines that the 
same argument that applies to silos will apply equally 
to every other species of merchandise. 

I have said so much about the success that attends 
the correct methods of merchandising that at times 
[ have thought that even Little Dutchie would be- 
come so weary listening to it that he would plug 
his ears with cotton. When you can figure out that 
two and two are five or three, you will be able to 
figure’ out how inefficiency in merchandising is re- 
warded with other than mediocre success, and not 
until then. 

When Mr. Swift took up this silo branch of the 
Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co. he thought that if 
150 silos were sold the first season it would not be a 
bad start. At the time I saw him, the undertaking 
had been exploited only five weeks, and that in a very 
limited territory, and 500 silos had been sold. Allow- 
ing 10 to a ear, these silos filled 50 cars, and already 
the milling concern in Washington has reached its 
capacity in stave production, and staves are being 
made at outside mills. 

It is a tonic for me to place on record such a suce- 
cess as this when it has a relation to the retail lumber- 
men of the country. 


A NOVEL MOLDING RACK. 


C. E. Walrath, manager of the country yards of the 
Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co., is an advocate of 
the inclosed shed. In common with other lineyard 
proprietors, some of the sheds of the company were 
built by others. Many of the lineyard concerns have 
had very little experience in shed building, as they 
have bought instead of building. The manager of a 
company told me that of the 26 yards it owns, it 
built only seven of the sheds, the balance of them 
having been bought with the yards. There is no 
lineyard concern of the country that stands for better 
sheds than does the James A. Smith Lumber Co., of 
Osage, Iowa, yet not long ago I visited a yard 
owned by the company, and a man with a half an eye 
would know that Mr. Smith had no hand in building 
the shed. He had bought the yard and with it of 
course went the shed which must be an eyesore to 
Mr. Smith. In Minneapolis, a manager asked me if | 
had seen their plant in a town farther west, and I 
told him I had. 

““TIsn’t the shed 
ever?’’ he asked. 

“*Just about that,’’ I told him. 

‘*T should feel sorry to have that shed pointed out 
as a sample of our enterprise,’’ he remarked. ‘‘We 
bought the yard because it is a good point, and we 
thought the shed would answer our purpose for a 
while. In a year or two it will be replaced, and 
then we hope to have a shed that we will feel proud te 
have you see.’’ 


Judging a Town by Its Lumberyard. 


Another manager said that at four of their yards 
they had shiftless improvements, and very likely they 
would not be bettered. ‘‘Those yards would be sold 
tomorrow if we had a chance to sell them,’’ he said. 
‘“*Every lineyard company has yards of this kind. 
They set no store on them and will shift them as soon 
as possible. No lineyard company is going to put 
thousands of dollars in improvements unless the town 
will warrant it. You don’t find a lineyard company 
building a fine shed unless it expects to camp there 
for some years.- Unless a yard is located in a good 
town no purchaser of it is going to buy several thou- 
sand dollars’ worth’ of improvements. It is generally 
easy to tell how much a company thinks of a town 
by the improvements it puts in.’’ 

Mr. Walrath showed me the plans of a shed that he 
is arranging to build in a Nebraska town, and if 
the yard is not sold, and the shed is built, I have 
his word for it that when it is completed, he will send 
me a photograph, and if so it will be passed along to 
you. I believe that Mr. Walrath will do this, not- 
withstanding some dealers have not done it. I don’t 
know how many times I have been promised photo- 
graphs of sheds which were in course of construction; 
but the photographs never materialized. There is a 
shed in Columbus, Ohio, a photograph of which ought 
to have been. reproduced in this department, but you 
never have seen it and probably never will. You 
would think that half a dozen years were sufficient 
time in which to have a photograph made, wouldn’t 
you? 

The molding rack devised and used by Mr. Walrath 
is of the box type, each compartment of a depth to aecom- 
modate the length of molding that is to occupy it. A 
common way to determine the length of molding in box 
racks is to mark the ends of the pieces with crayon 
of different colors; thus red may represent 12 feet; 
blue, 14; green, 16, and so on. The advantage of Mr. 
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Walrath’s rack is that it is not necessary to mark the 
pieces, the numbers instead being placed over the dif- 
ferent compartments. 


LUMBER AND GRAIN. 


The Crowell Lumber & Grain Co. moved its head- 
quarters from Blair, Nebr., to Omaha two years ago. 
The company has 17 grain elevators, besides a termi- 
nal in Omaha, and 13 yards, all of them located on the 
Chicago & North Western road. J. B. Adams has 
charge of the lumber end of the business and J. A. 
Linderholm the grain. 

No doubt there are a thousand yards in the country 
run in connection with the grain business, and generally 
it is called a pretty good combination. When a farmer 
brings in his grain and wants lumber he is liable to 
buy it of the man who bought his grain, and if he 
comes for lumber he can be bargained with for his 
grain. It is a double-action proposition. 

The farmers who both sell and buy at these stations, 
as they are called, ought to pay for their lumber 
promptly, as in every instance they expect cash for 
their grain. Yet it has not become a disease among 
them that they do this. In Illinois the yard of a firm 
is on one side of the street, with the elevator directly 
opposite, and I was told that when the farmers bring 
in their grain they expect and are paid cash every 
time, and with their checks in their pockets they cross 
the street to the lumber yard, buy material and have 
it booked. That is the difference between tweedledum 
and tweedledee. 

In some sections of the country the grain annex of 
the lumber business is less flourishing than formerly. 
I have seen elevators that could be bought at wrecking 
prices, and two or three that had been wrecked. This 
was owing to the change in the disposition of corn. 
Years ago the corn in these sections was shipped, these 
years it is fed, and even now the local yield does not 
answer the demands of the feeders. At this writing 
corn in Chicago is worth 80 cents, and we may as 




















“A horse these days isn't able to keep up with the times.” 


well be making provisions to pay more for the steak 
and bacon that are consumed in our homes. 


A Live Stock Proposition. 


In several towns visited hogs and cattle are added 
to lumber and grain. The managers hustle hogs, weigh 
in grain, sell lumber, all within 30 minutes’ time. I 
asked a manager how he liked it, and he said it was 
fine business pushing the hogs out of the wagon, and 
then he went to the 10-cent wash dish and scrubbed 
the hog odor from his hands. 

‘*But you don’t have to push ’em do you? Why 
don’t you make the farmers who bring them in do the 
pushing?’’ he was asked. 

‘*Good idea when it will work, but this load was 
brought in by a kid a dozen years old that couldn’t 
push a pig,’’ he replied. 

Mr. Adams was asked if it was much of a task to get 
managers who could handle both lumber and grain, and 
he said it was not. It is much easier for a man to 
post himself on grain than on lumber. If he could get 
a good lumberman as manager it did not require a long 
time for him to learn to handle grain. 

Mr. Adams favors the umbrella shed; he wants no 
double deck in his. When he told me this, I said, 

‘Bully for you!’’ He is a Connecticut Yankee, 
and the Yankees get some blamed good ideas in their 
heads. I am a Yankee myself. 


TOLD AT THE OFFICE OF A BIG CONCERN. 


Frank Colpetzer, head of the Chicago Lumber Co. of 
Omaha—of Omaha, I suppose, to distinguish it in 
earlier days from the Chicago Lumber Co. that had 
its headquarters in Chicago—does not look for a banner 
vear on account of the political campaign, which will 
bea hot one. Four years ago trade fell off 25 per cent. 
Prices sagged; and farmers are slow to buy on a declin- 
ing market. He thinks, however, that conditions have 
been somewhat discounted this year. 

Here is a tradition that is difficult to analyze. Why 
the American people should not have enough good 
sense to keep right along about their business notwith- 
standing that the politicians make a hurrah and try 
to tear things up by the roots, is an enigma. But if 
they have this sense they do not exercise it. Every 


second man spoken to on the subject thinks that this 
will not be a good business year because of the 
campaign. 

One lumberman was asked why he held to such an 
opinion, and he said because history bore him out in 
it. He could see nothing but utter foolishness in it, 
but there the facts are. And there they are, too. 
Ever since | can remember presidential year has not 
been regarded as a good year for business. Its queer 
that we, the people, do not keep along the even tenor 
of our ways, go to the polls and vote when the time 
comes and let that settle it. But we are not that 
kind. When a spellbinder proclaims that the salvation 
of the country depends on our voting so and so we run 
to hear him, and hail him as a prophet second only to 
Isaiah. When a paper distorts the truth for the purpose 
of keeping in the swim and retaining its circulation, 
we gulp it down as though it was the whole truth. We 
are just that soft that we are manipulated by politi- 
cians—those who have hold of the public teat, and 
those who hope to have hold of it—as though we were 
putty. 





The Presidential Year Bugaboo. 

Mr. Colpetzer’s company has 21 yards, and as a whole 
trade has hardly been equal to that of the correspond- 
ing time a year ago, but it is expected it will be better 
later on. The coal business has been fine. Every- 
where the dealers say that spring business was late 
starting. The ground was frozen so far down toward 
hades that excavating was impossible. Just now there 
is a lull in every direction as the farmers are in the 
fields laying a foundation for further riches. 

‘“Added a motor truck to your system of delivery?’’ 
I asked ‘‘Buzz’’ Colpetzer. 

“‘Not yet,’’ he replied. ‘‘We have not been able 
to find the machine with a body to suit us. We want 
a body that will carry stuff up to 30 feet long. (An- 
other dealer said 36 feet.) It takes from three-quarters 
of an hour to an hour and a half to load a wagon 
and we want to devise some way of transferring a load 
from a dolly wagon to the motor truck. A motor 
truck costs too much to stand idle. We want the 
motor truck, but we want one that will do the busi- 
ness.’’ 

Asked what distances they delivered, he said they 
sent out teams in the morning that they were glad 
to see at night. 

One dealer told me there is a surplus of houses in 
Omaha. I was also told that a canvas was made of the 
town, that frem 1,500 to 2,000 vacant houses were 
listed, but that very few of these contained modern 
improvements. ‘‘Don’t you believe,’’ said another: 
dealer, ‘‘that the city is overbuilt with the class of 
houses that are desirable?’’ 


EXTRAVAGANT STATEMENTS OF A MAIL 
ORDER CONCERN. 


_The Farmers’ Lumber Co., of Omaha, is emitting some 
big toots these days. Listen to the megaphone: — 

““We believe we have saved the buying public the last 
year $500,000! ’’ 

‘*The best, biggest, brightest stock of lumber west of 
Chicago! ’’ 

‘*More trackage, more yardage, more sales to indi- 
vidual buyers, more expert men in our service, more 
years’ selling to the retail trade than any other indi- 
vidual in the lumber business in the city of Omaha!’ 

Whew! When the ad slingers of the mail order houses 
sit down to write their pieces they lay it on so thick that 
it fairly suffocates the common mortal. If this company 
in the last year has saved the buying public half a 
million dollars what must its sales have been? The head 
of this company is comparatively a young man, yet he 
dreams that in term of service he outranks George A. 
Hoagland, Frank Colpetzer, and others who could be 
named. In another place he says he has been at the 
business a quarter of a century! When the mail order 
houses write their ads they must be working under the 
direct influence of hugh microscopes which magnify to 
such an extent that a mole hill is transformed into a 
mountain. Maybe the intelligence of the Nebraska and 
Iowa farmers is of an order that such statements are 
swallowed, but I like to think of them as knowing more. 

In a circular headed, ‘‘The Lie Nailed,’’ it is said, 
“*The organized retailers of lumber who meet once or 
more each year for the purpose of strengthening their 
positions in the community, to get your scalp and mine, 
are publishing cowardly articles in some of their leading 
periodicals on our methods and stock shipped. These 
men may stand well in the community, but if their 
townspeople knew of the crooked methods they adopt to 
obtain information from us in order to deceive you who 
have confidence in some of them, they would be forever 
banished from your list of respected friends.’’ 

Oh, you disreputable lumbermen! You didn’t know 
yourselves before this man skinned you! And up to this 
time the communities in which you live have not known 
what a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde you have been! 

“¢The lumber journals of the country,’’ it is said in 
the circular, ‘‘are taking up the fight in behalf of the 
local lumbermen, claiming that all stocks should be 
bought from them, account home money, account home 
interest, ete. Sixty per cent of all yards in Iowa and 
Nebraska are line yards, all money made is withdrawn 
and centralized at a foreign point. The journals claim 
local lumbermen are friends of the consumer. I chal- 
lenge these journals, or any lumbermen in the States of 
Towa and Nebraska that I can make 10 tests and find 9 
points where the price is 30 per cent higher than a fair 
profit.’’ 

TI am moved to emit another Whew! 

The man who wrote that circular, if he knows anything 
about the retail lumber business, knows that fairly he 
could do no such thing. He might pick out some minor 
article from a stock, such as 10 cents’ worth of lime 
that is sold for house-cleaning purposes, a ladder, a quart 


can of varnish—little articles which everywhere are sold 
at a good profit, but this man is all the time talking 
about lumber, and his assertion wouldn’t apply to lum- 
ber stocks within a furlong. 

It seems to me that the statement regarding the with- 
drawal of the money made by the line-yard companies 
and centralized at a foreign point is not completed. It 
should have been rounded out by adding that all the 
money made by the Farmers’ Lumber Co. is centralized 
in Omaha. 

The circular goes on to say, ‘‘Look over the lumber- 
men’s stock who make the talk, buy your ticket and come 
to Omaha and if we don’t show you a stock that is 
brighter, better, bigger, assortment more complete, with 
less dark crooked lumber than any of them, we will 
refund the money and give you a check for $50 in addi- 
tion for your trouble.’’ 

Of course we all know that one particular yard can 
lay over all the other yards in Nebraska and Iowa, in 
the quality of its stock! Of course we know it! 

It doesn’t cost a cent for an ad writer to sit at his 
desk and assert that black is white, and pity it is that 
there are so many color-blind people who will believe him. 

The Farmers’ Lumber Co. is so anxious to secure agents 
that it sends out a circular letter to that effect. The 
first sentence in this letter reads: ‘‘Do you want to 
make from $20 to $50 on every lumber and mill bill we 
sell in your town?’’ 

Whew! once more and for the last time. So after all 
this company does make something on the lumber it sells. 
I say it makes something, else it couldn’t pay an agent 
from $20 to $50 on every bill that is sold in the agent’s 
town. Why, bless your soul, you Farmers’ Lumber Co., 
bills and bills and bills are sold in both Iowa and 
Nebraska on which the lumbermen who sell them do not 
make $50, not even $20, and they don’t go around the 
country howling how cheap they sell lumber either. 

In the same circular we read, ‘‘ Certain contractors in 
the State have offered to pay us money for this agency. 
We are offering it to you free of charge, as you have 




















“Serubbed the hog odor from his hands.” 


been recommended to us very highly. Unless we hear 
from you in a week’s time this agency will be offered to 
someone else in the territory.’’ 

Rather strange, isn’t it, that all the men to whom this 
printed circular is mailed should have been recommended 
very highly? It was wise little Puck that said, ‘‘ What 
fools these mortals be.’’ How many of us jump for a 
gilded hook as a trout will jump for a fly. Wise little 
Puck. He knew human nature. 

S akur x 


NEW PLAN PROPOSES RECESS FOR EMPLOYEES. 

SPOKANE, WASH., May 6.—‘‘ What causes accidents to 
workingmen’’ is the text of an interview given out by 
C. A. Pratt, chairman of the State industrial insurance 
commission, who was in Spokane last week attending the 
quarterly meeting of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association. Monotony, and not fatigue is the cause of 
accidents, says Mr. Pratt. 

As a remedy Chairman Pratt proposes that all em- 
ployers should give employees engaged in monotonous 
work a 15-minute recess in the middle of the afternoon, 
and if convenient, in the morning also. After looking 
over records of thousands of accidents reported to the 
new State commission since the workmen’s compensation 
law went into effect it has been found that more acci- 
dents occur between the hours of 3 and 4 o’clock than in 
any other 60-minute period of the day. The next most 
dangerous hours, according to Mr. Pratt, are between 
2 and 3, and between 10 and 11. Contrary to general 
belief, the last hour in the morning, and the last hour 
in the afternoon, when workmen might be expected to 
grow careless and fatigued, are comparatively safe. 
According to Mr. Pratt, the majority of accidents come 
about by the actions of the workmen becoming auto- 
matic. By giving the employee a few minutes both 
morning and afternoon in which to rest and eat a bit 
of lunch much good would result, it is declared. 

A. W. Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, says many Coast and California 
mills are planning to adopt the practice of giving em- 
ployees the 15-minute recesses. Inland Empire mills 
may follow suit, he asserts. 
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The Story of a Retail Lumber Dealer Who Lost a Lumber Yard and a Vermiform Appendix and 


lle knew just what it cost to run 
A retail lumber yard— 

Was on the job from sun to sun 
And labored good and hard. 
But somehow (though he got the trade), 

When figuring he sat, 
The profit that he should have made 
He couldn't figure that. 


He thought he had a special cinch, 
A system that was great; 
He knew the cost of ev’ry inch 
Of lumber, and the freight. 
He didn’t have to pay a cent 
(He owns the yard he’s at) 
For his location—so the rent, 
He didn’t figure that. 





A boss he didn’t have to hire 
To run the enterprise ; 

He wished himself to hire and fire, 
Which certainly was wise. 

And, as he owned the business, he 
No wages figured at; 

A manager on salary— 
He didn’t figure that. 


The cash invested was his own, 
He’d made another way. 
The lumber yard was his alone— 
No interest to pay. 
Of course, he could have loaned the tin 
On note or mortgage fat 
And had the money coming in— 
He didn’t figure that. 





Acquired Some Valuable Experience. 


\ THINK HE'S 
BETTER NOW | <—~ 
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No, neither interest nor rent 
He needed, lucky man! 

He fixed the overhead per cent 
Upon this simple plan. 

He had to pay no salary, 
Excepting Mike and Pat; 

He fixed the price accordingly— 
Whene’er he figured that. 


He took the lumber from the rails 
And figured up the freight; 

And overhead upon his sales, 
He figured that at eight. 

And then he added seven for 
A profit that was fat; 

And yet his wealth it grew no more— 
He couldn’t figure that. 


And then he had a lot of luck 
That was the meanest kind; 

His lumber yard the lightning struck, 
And cash he had to find. 

He had to borrow money then, 
The fire had left him flat; 

3ut when he made a price again— 
Well, then he figured that. 


But other troubles followed thick, 
Yea, greater troubles yet; 

For he was taken awful sick 
And help he had to get. 

He hired a manager who bossed 
The yard, while home he sat, 

And when he figured up the cost— 
Well, then he figured that. 


Yet things remarkable befall; 
That man was sick a year 
But found that season, after all, 
He made three thousand clear. 
He told me his experience, 
A thankful man thereat; 
He needed such to teach him sense, 
Was how he figured that. 





REPORTS FROM RETAILERS ON SPRING BUSINESS. 


**General Outlook Better.’’ 


JOPLIN, MONT., May 6.—The general business outlook is 
better than a year ago, and if we get a crop I look for a good 
fall trade. The outlook for building is better than it was 
au year ago. Our present stock is somewhat above normal. 

G. M. THOMPSON, Agent, 
Piper-Howe Lumber Co. 


‘**$pring Trade Normal.’’ 


JEFFERSON, OHIO, May 6.—Our spring trade has been 
nermal thus far and the general business outlook is good. 
The outlook for building is better as compared with a year 
ugo L. C. Doucias & Co. 


‘‘April Showed Marked Improvement.’’ 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 7.—Our trade in January, Febru 
ary and March was unsatisfactory, but in April it showed 
i mafked improvement. The outlook for building is about 
the same as it was last year, and we carry a normal stock. 

COLLOMER LUMBER Co. 


Substitutes Not Much of a Factor. 


WEISER, IDAHO, May 6.—-Our spring trade has not been 
up to normal thus far, and the outlook for building is very 
poor compared with a year ago. We find the demand for 
cement not as good as it was last year, and do not believe 
that it and other materials are displacing lumber to any 
extent. W. A. FULKERSON LUMBER Co. 


‘*Stock a Little Below Normal.’ 

St. ANTHONY, IDAHO, May 7.- 
better than usual, and the outlook for building is somewhat 
better than it was a year ago. The general business out- 
look also is good. Our stock is a little below normal. 

We find the demand for cement about the same as it was 
last year, but believe this and other materials are taking 
the place of lumber to some extent. Cement is becoming 
au great factor in building bridges and buildings. 

With reference to catalog houses, we wish to state that 
we have a great deal of country not touched as yet by rail- 
roads, and the people in these sections are buying a great 
deal from catalog; nearer our cities it is not so prevalent. 

St. ANTHONY BuILpING & MANUFACTURING Co., 
George N. Swartz, Manager. 


Little Mail Order Competition. 


FALLON, Mont., May 7.—We believe business will be very 
zood this year. We had no spring trade at all, and the 
outlook for building is not as good as it was a year ago. 
(ur present stock is about normal. 

We have very little catalog trade in lumber, mail order 
buving being confined mostly to groceries and clothing. 

GOODRICH-CALL LUMBER Co 


‘*Spring Trade Below Normal.’’ 


COLLINWOOD, OHIO, May 8.—The business outlook is not 
as good as it was in 1911, and our spring trade has been 
below normal. Our present stock is somewhat larger than 
usual COLLINWOOD LUMBER Co. 


‘*Season Makes No Difference.’’ 


DOUGLAS, ARiz., May 6.—-Trade in towns in this State is 
governed purely by local conditions and one town may be 
booming and all the others quiet. This is a smelter town 
and just now, possibly on account of the advance in price 
of copper, the two big companies are spending about $3,- 
000,000 in additions and remodeling their plants. This 
smelter construction has brought a number of new men to 
the city and has a tendency to stimulate business in all 
lines. There are a number (possibly 50) pretty fair resi- 


Our spring trade has been ° 


dences in course of construction, and the outlook is that 
building will continue throughout the year. 

_ The seasons make no difference with building operations 
in this climate. If anything, there is more building in the 
fall and winter than in the spring, when there are occasional 
days when high winds interfere with work outside. We 
try to keep what stock the trade demands. The outlook is 
fair now, and we have a pretty well assorted stock on hand 
and more coming all the time. 

There is some cement used in building but most residences 
are built of brick or gypsum hollow blocks. Last year very 
little building was done and consequently not much cement 
used nor much of anything else. 

_As_ we have intimated, trade prospects in this immediate 
vicinity are good for the near future. In other towns near 
Douglas the outlook is not so flattering but we think it 
will at least be an average year for business. - 

ALBERT Stacy, Manager, 
Bassett Lumber Co. 


‘‘Spring Trade Good.’’ 


_ New RICHMOND, WIS., May 6.—The outlook for building 
is a great deal better this year than it was last. Our 
present stock is somewhat above normal. Our spring trade 
has been good. 

We do not handle cement but find roofing the most profit- 
able side line at present. TOBIN LUMBER Co. 


“‘Spring Trade Normal.’’ 

NECEDAH, WIS., May 6.—Spring trade has been up to 
normal, and the general business outlook is good. We think 
building in this territory will be better than it was a year 
ago. Our present stock is above normal. 

The demand for cement is somewhat better than it was 
au year ago, but we do not believe that this and other mate- 
rials are taking the place of lumber to any extent. 

EF. M. REED LUMBER Co. 


‘*Outlook Locally Good.’’ 


CoLYon, CAL., May 6.—The business outlook locally is 
good but in this section is poor. Our trade has been about 
sO per cent of normal, and the outlook for building is not 
as good as it was a year ago. 

We find the demand for cement better than it was a year 
ago, but do not think it is taking the place of lumber to 
any extent. BROOKINGS LUMBER & Box Co. 


Competition Keen. 


Las Cruces, N. Mex., May 6.—The general business out- 
look in our territory is fairly good, but there are plenty of 
dealers to look after it and the competition is therefore so 
sharp that they are inclined to overstep the line of legiti- 
mate profit in their eagerness to secure business. So far 
the spring trade has been normal. While there is no boom 
in the building line progress is steady. We endeavor to 
keep our stocks up to normal at all times. 

The demand for cement is about the same as it has been. 
There have been a couple of reinforced concrete buildings in 
our town, but this far there have been no material inroads 
on the use of lumber. BASCOM-FRENCH Co., 

Geo. W. Frenger, Secretary. 


‘*Considerable Estimating Being Done.’’ 

BuiDGEPORT, CONN., May 6.—We consider 

business outlook in our territory good. We do not, how- 

ever, consider that the spring trade has been up to normal 

in some sections, namely, New York State. There is, how- 

ever, considerable estimating being done and we look for a 
fairly good demand for our goods. 

FRANK MILLER LUMBER Co., 
F. G. Feinkie. 


the general 


Increasing Demand for Southern and Western Woods. 


Bancor, Mg., May 6.—Business conditions in general in 
this State look very good. My spring trade has been better 
than normal. The outlook for building throughout the State 
is, I think, better than it averages. wage 

There is a greatly increased demand for cement, as it is 
being used more freely for foundations for all kinds of 
buildings, dams, etc. It ha&S not as yet, however, met with 
much favor in the State of Maine in the construction of 
buildings. 

While the State of Maine produces, and will continue to 
produce for a great many years, a large quantity of lumber 
there is an increasing demand for all kinds of southern and 
western woods. G. T. MCLEAN. 


‘‘Weather Conditions Against Us.’’ 


CANTON, Miss., May 6.—We do not consider the general 
business outlook in our territory to be as bright as we did 
at this time last year from the fact that the weather con- 
ditions have been very much against us. Consequently very 
few farmers have their crops planted, this being the source 
from which we get most of our trade. Our spring trade has 
not been as good as it was last year and for several seasons 


past. 

The outlook for building is just about the same as it was 
last year. We mean by that that there is about the same 
amount of building going up in the city. We have about 
the same amount of stock on hand as we did at this time 
last year, and perhaps a little more. 

We are selling 75 per cent more cement than we did at 
this same time last year, which we believe is due to the 
fact that we have a contract with the county to supply it 
with cement for cattle dip vats. The use of cement is not 
making much headway in this territory for building pur- 
poses. Several years ago a corporation was formed in Can- 
ton for the purpose of making concrete building blocks. Un- 
fortunately, however, it was doomed to a very short life; 
a storm came and blew down the walls of the first structure 
built but it was rebuilt and stands today as the only repre- 
sentative of concrete building blocks in Canton. 

We can not say just to what extent catalog houses hurt 
us. We kept as near as we could a record of the sales 
that they took from us one month in the busy season and it 
amounted to $300. STILES-TULL ——., <0 





CREOSOTED FIR BLOCKS TO BE INCLUDED IN 
SPECIFICATIONS. 


TacoMa, WASH., May 6.—The city is to repave 13 
blocks of North I Street this summer and the commission, 
after hearing local business men and Manager Jeffrey 
Winslow, of the creosoting department of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., decided to give creosoted fir blocks 
a chance in the specifications. The question of cost was 
considered at some length in the course of which Manager 
Winslow offered as a test to lay the pavement at exact 
cost and give the city officials the privilege of inspecting 
the accounts. Not only is creosoted wood block regarded 
as much the better paving for general purposes, but the 
opening of a field to this form of pavement will bring 
about keener paving competition, which in Tacoma has 
heretofore been confined to asphalt and bitulithic, and to 
sandstone blocks alone on hilly streets. General Secre- 
tary T. H. Martin, of the Commercial Club, and several 
citizens appeared before the commission to urge giving 
wood block paving a chance. 
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SOMEBODY BLOWS IN HERE 





AROUND AMONG THE SASH AND DOOR MEN. 


The old saying that ‘‘It is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good’’ has had demonstration in the millwork 
business recently. Because of the floods in the South, 
northern millwork factories report a better demand for 
yellow pine moldings. This is coming from people who 
had orders for moldings placed with southern mills, but 
who are now unable to get them. They are asking the 
northern mills to help them out in this emergency, and 
these mills are turning out considerable quantities from 
their yellow pine stock on the yard. 


Moldings from Southern Mills. 


Ordinarily the straight woodworking factories find it 
hard to compete with the millman in the matter of mold- 
ings. The southern mills are making yellow pine mold- 
ings from strips and edgings and figure the cost of the 
material is practically nil. Since these moldings are 
often made trom what would ordinarily be waste ma- 
terial, putting in a molding machine or twe is one of the 
kinks adopted by millmen in the line of closer utilization. 


Cheaper Production of Pine Doors. 


‘There doesn’t seem to be any bottom to the pine 
door proposition,’’ said a pine door manufacturer with 
some pessimism. ‘‘Right now we are taking a dollar’s 
worth of material and labor, putting them together, and 
selling the combination for 90 cents. You can see, where 
we get off on that kind of a game.’’ 

It was suggested to the speaker that, in view of the cir- 
cumstances, about the only way for the pine door manu- 
facturer to do would be to study economy in the cost 
of production, so that if a profit could not be secured 
at one end of the operation one might be obtained at the 
other. 

‘¢Pine door production, of course, has been figured 
down to a pretty fine basis,’’ said another man of the 
party, ‘‘but isn’t there some way that you can make 
pine doors at a lower cost than you are making them 
now??? 

‘*Yes; there is one way,’’ said the pine door man, 
‘although we haven’t tried it as yet.’’ 

‘<What is it?’’ 

‘*Steal the lumber.’’ 


Window Frames Are Too Cheap. 


Chicago millwork manufacturers hold up the window 
frame as a sample of a price that is foolishly low. They 
say that some mills in Chicago are making box frames 
for $1.65 and that nobody can make a box frame at that 
price and make a profit. It is said the trouble is that 
there are small mills operated by individuals who charge 
in their own time at $4 and fail to take into considera- 
tion any real overhead. This window frame business is 
largely with contractors for the erection of apartment 
houses. 

Recently a Chicago millwork house was offered a con- 
siderable contract of this kind at $1.60. The offer was 
declined, as the factory man felt that he had to have 
$1.85 to make any profit. 


Checkmating Inquiries. 


The mail order houses believe they have discovered a 
way of ridding themselves of false inquiries for millwork 
figures. A few years ago it was a popular amusement to 
send in a house plan and have the mail order house take 
off a copious bill therefrom, when the inquirer had no 
intention of building, or often was merely shopping; 
sometimes, too, the figures were obtained and the busi- 
ness went somewhere else. It is said that this added 
tremendously to the estimating expense of the mail order 
houses. That did not cause any grief, of course, in the 
retail trade. 

To overcome this difficulty the mail orde: houses have 
devised a scheme of asking a deposit with an inquiry 
of this kind. When a man sends in a plan which he 
desires estimated and figured, the mail order house will 
write him to deposit $25 or some other sum, and the bill 
will be figured by its ‘‘experts.’’ The inquirer is told 
that if he subsequently orders his material from this 
particular mail order house he will be credited with a 
deduction equal to the amount of his deposit. The mail 
order people figure that this ties the man to the house 
and makes certain of securing the business. 

Retail lumbermen will be glad that mail order houses 
have adopted this system, as it will undoubtedly turn 
over considerable business to the retailers, who require no 


deposit and who have become hardened to doing a large 
amount of work for people and receiving no compensa- 
tion. The fellow who is going to build is going to be a 
little slow about pledging the business to anybody; al- 
though the lurid promises of the mail order catalog make 
some men believe that it is not necessary to figure any- 
where else. 
Machinery and Men. 


There are millwork manufacturers who endeavor to 
keep their plants equipped with the best machinery and 
do not pay much attention to the men who are operating 
it. A good machine is not everything. ‘The man who 
operates the machine is quite as important. The time 
devoted to eliminating the poor workman is time well 
spent. Not only is it desirable to have men who can turn 
out a large quantity of the best quality of millwork, but 
the machine itself represents an investment that must be 
taken care of. One mechanic will operate a machine 10 
years and leave it in as good condition as he found it, 
while another man in three years will put it out of busi- 
ness, getting the machine out of balance, with damage to 
the machine and depreciation in the quality of the 
product. 

What a good machine hand is the millman will have to 
determine for himself by observation and according to 
his own judgment. There are occasionally men who are 
geniuses in handling a machine, but genius itself is some- 
times hard to handle. There is some merit in mediocrity. 
A foreman in one of the factories said the other day: 

There are some men in this factory that are just so-so. 
Their chief object seems to be to run a machine with a 
lot of noise, but they are not very keen in taking care of the 
machine itself. But there is one thing about these fellows 
I always take into consideration: They are here Monday 
morning and work through until Saturday night; while 
the fellow who thinks he is a dandy is always looking for 
more money, or forgetting to show up. He is the fellow 
that keeps a man worried all the time; and I would rather 
have a man that I can depend on, although I think there 
are better mechanics in the world than these. 

Somebody blows in here once in a while and tries to sell 
us coal, and tells us how many heat units it has and all 
that sort of thing; but there isn’t much use of talking of 
even the best coal to a man who has shavings to burn. Coal 
would be better fuel, but here are the shavings. 

The same way with men. There are probably better men 
than some who are working in this factory, but the fact 
remains that they are on the job; and I know that they 
will produce about so much work each day, six days in the 
week, and I do not have to worry about them. 

The labor question is always a question with a plant of 
this kind. Machine men are plentiful, but mechanics are 
scarce. When I see a man down at the mill on Sunday 
getting the machine ready for the week’s_ operations, I 
know that he likes his work; and, while he may not be a 
genius, he has the virtue of enthusiasm. I know that his 
machine is going to last longer than the machine operated 
by a man who leaves it the moment the whistle blows and 
who feels no interest in it. 


Figuring Machinery Depreciation. 


There is some disagreement among factory men in the 
figuring of depreciation on machinery. One man re- 
cently gave it as his opinion that depreciation is 20 per 
cent, because of the fact that improved machinery is 
constantly being produced and the millman is being con- 
fronted by the question as to which is the cheaper propo- 
sition—to keep the old machine in operation, or to replace 
it with one of larger production. It is probable that the 
stock manufacturers are compelled to make these changes 
more frequently than those who are in the special mill- 
work business. For example, when the double-end tenon- 
ing machine was placed cn the market stock goods manu- 
facturers were compelled to put these machines in, in 
order to meet competition in economical production. The 
man making special work finds that the single tenenor 
does quite as well, for the reason that on odd jobs the 
constant readjustment of the machine is not necessary. 

One Mississippi Valley manufacturer charges off 8 per 
cent a year for depreciation in machinery. It would be 
interesting to know the practice of other manufacturers 
in this respect. 


A New Door Making Process. 


A No. 1 and 2 door with white pine stiles and rails 
and with 3-ply birch panels is obtaining rapid popularity. 
This is for use in cheaper houses. It is generally uni- 
formly stained all over, although there is some difference 
in the appearance of the wood. This is not a matter of 
serious moment in the cheaper building. In some in- 
stances, however, the panels are even given a different 
stain so as to obtain a greater uniformity of color. This 
door is indicative of modern methods of door manufac- 


turers, who are now assembling material from largely 
separated territories. The white pine door with yellow 
pine panels has long been a popular example of this 
practice. 

City and Country Trade. 


There is a considerable difference in the city and coun- 
try trade in the selling of sash and doors and millwork. 
The question has often been raised which man will sell 
the more goods: The man who is a good fellow and mixer 
or the man who is not but who is a good figurer. It is 
probable that the mixer will sell more goods to the 
country trade, while the mathematician is the man for 
city business. This is no reflection on the judgment of 
the country buyer. The question of personality obtains 
much more in the country trade than it does in the city 
trade. The buyer feels that he is doing business with an 
individual, while the city man is doing business with a 
corporation. The country buyer is willing to hold the 
salesman personally responsible for both the quality and 
price; personal confidence enters largely into the trans- 
action. The small buyer demands personal attention. 

Millwork men find corporation business very satisfac- 
tory. They have to figure closely, but they are not asked 
to perform any more than their contract calls for, and 
the contract is generally explicit and certain. 


Keeping Down the Cost of Estimating. 


One of the problems of a large millwork house is 
the expense of taking off bills where the house does 
not get the business. It raises the question whether 
there are not certain ethics that demand .that the 
house that does the figuring should get the work. 
Millwork houses find that after they have gone to 
considerable expense to take off a bill the dealer 
has peddled cut the various items. It costs a mill- 
work house $350 to $400 a month to maintain an 
estimating department, and the millwork man is 
eager to eliminate lost time and useless expense. 
He does not like to take off a bill and find that the 
job has been divided up and that somebody else has 
got the profitable part of the business. This is often 
what happens in the case of an itemized estimate. 
After it has been prepared at considerable labor it 
is used to bear somebody else’s price. Of course, the 
millwork man can get around this by making a 
blanket bid, but he does not like to have a salesman 
make that kind of a bid for him. An itemized bill is 
the contract for the delivery of certain items, while 
a blanket bid covers the job. There is much more 
likely to be an error or dispute in the latter case. 
Unless an itemized bill is furnished there is likely to 
be a demand for added material. It is a problem 
that the millman can juggle a long time without get 
ting very far toward its solution. 





EXECUTIVE BOARD IN SESSION. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 8.—A meeting of the execu- 
tive board of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States was held May 7, at Hotel Sinton, at 
the same time the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association was in session. The conditions of trade, 
financial matters, and all unfinished matters from the 
last board meeting were discussed. The meeting ad- 
journed at 6:30 for a dinner which was tendered by 
W. E. DeLaney, president of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States. 

Those present at the dinner were: 


W. E. DeLaney, Cincinnati, Ohio; President the Hardwood Manu 
facturers’ Association of the United States: 

Leonard Bronson, Chicago; Manager the National Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association. 

J. H. Himmelberger, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Himmelberger-Harrison 
Lbr. Co. 

A. B. Ransom, Nashville, Tenn.; John B. Ransom & Co. 

m. A. Lang, Chicago; Paepcke-Leicht Lbr. Co. 

. W. Oakford, Scranton, Pa.; Cherry River Boom & Lbr. Co 

®, A, Kirby, Scranton, Pa.; Cherry River Boom & Lbr. Co. 

3. B. Barns, Huntington, W. Va.; C. L. Ritter Lbr. Co. 

.. M. Crawford, Coal Grove, Ohio; Yellow Poplar Lbr. Co. 


E. W. Luehbrmann, St. Louis, Mo.; Chas, F. Luehrmann Hdw 

Lbr. Co. 

A. T. Gerrans, Houma, La.; St. Louis Cypress Lbr. Co. 

W. I. Barr, Greenfield, Ohio; Barr-Holeday Lbr. Co. 

Claude Maley, Evansville, Ind.; Maley & Wertz. 

Lewis Doster, Cincinnati, Ohio; Secretary the Hardwood Manufac 
turers’ Association of the United States. 

H. G. Hoover, Cincinnati, Ohio; Assistant secretary the Hardwood 


Manufacturers’ Association of the United States. 

After dinner the executive board reconvened to finish 
matters which were brought before it during the after- 
noon session. 
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POSTAL EXPRESS REPORT. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 7.—Bearing in a most direct 
and interesting way on the parcels post question is the 
report of Mr. Goeke, of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to accompany H. R. 23713. 
This was submitted to the Committee of the Whole House. 
Below are published parts of the report particularly re- 
lating to the assumption of the express business by the 
Government and setting forth clearly the opinions of 
those who favor this method: 


The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 23713) to provide for 
the acquisition of the express companies’ property so far as 
engaged in the express or parcel post business, and the 
utilization thereof by the Post Office Department, having 
considered the same, report thereon with a recommendation 
that it pass. 

The parcels post function discharged by the express com- 
panies in the United States is a function almost uni- 
formly discharged elsewhere by the postal departments. 
The bill now favorably reported provides for the similar 
postal discharge of the parcel function by our Government. 
All the vexed questions of parcels post legislation now before 
Congress arise because the express company method has 
failed to properly discharge this function or to render a 
service : 

(a) Sufficiently extensive; they fail wholly to reach the 
country store or farm now reached by the postal system. 

(b) Sufficiently economical; their rates are so high as to 
be prohibitive of most of the potential traffic. 

(c) Sufficiently efficient; investigation has shown that 
tueir “over charges’ and “double collection of charges’ 
constitute a serious public grievance, although meanwhile 
they have accumulated surplus profits of many times the 
capital devoted to the service. : 

(d) In failing to reach the farm and thus permitting the 
vital necessaries to move at first cost directly to the con- 
sumers in the towns and cities, their inadequate service is 
a substantial cause of the high prices, about double what 
the farmer receives, for the table necessaries. 

Hence, the widespread and persistent complaints of the 
rural and commercial interests, and the deep-seated feeling 
of the general public against these companies. These com- 
panies have simply entered upon the field in default of its 
proper occupancy by the postal agency, as in other countries, 
where such companies do not exist. 





Provisions of the Bill. 

Section 1 appropriates to the United States by con- 
demnation the equipment and the express-railway contracts 
which are used in the conduct of the actual express business, 
and contains a proviso that no property is condemned not 
necessary to the conduct of the express function by the 
Government. It also requires the carriers to perform such 
services for the Government as have been customary with 
the express companies. 

Section 2 directs the President to take possession of the 

properties condemned on July 1, 1915, and the Postmaster 
General to conduct the service, as a facility of, and in con- 
junction with, the Postal Service. 
“ Section 3 gives the Postmaster General, subject to the 
approval of the President. power to make such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary to carry out the purpose 
of the act. 

Section 4 provides for the weighing of express matter 
during August and December, 1912, and April, 1913, as 
representative months for each carrier, and while the ap- 
propriated express-railway contracts remain in force, unless 
otherwise agreed, to pay such carriers the amount according 
to weight received by them under such contracts. sy this 
means a large part of the burdensome transportation ac- 
counting of the express companies necessary to ascertain 
the railways’ share of the specific express rates paid by the 
shippers would be eliminated. F 

Section 5 provides for the renewal of the express-railway 
contracts, at their termination, on terms to be agreed upon 
by the carrier and Postmaster General; and in case of fail- 
ure to agree, gives the Interstate Commerce Commission 
power to declare the terms of such contracts. 

Section 6 provides for the appraisement of the express 
property taken by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
section 7 provides for the payment of the final awards by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Section 8 defines the duties of the carriers under the act, 
the penalty for failure to perform them, and section 9 gives 
the Postmaster General power to acquire such equipment etc. 
as may be necessary in the service. 

Necessities for Action. 

This subject, the entire problem, arises out of the very 
serious condition in which the country is placed with 
regard to the high cost of living, a condition becoming 
Gaily more aggravated. It has been declared that the 
farmers who raise our vital necessaries get about $6,000,- 
000,000 for what finally sells to the consumer at about 
$13,.000,000,000. 
ar’s agricultural products were worth $9,000,000,000 
mers, The Government used farm values in getting 
figures for this total. Assuming that the farmers kept one- 
third of the products for their own use, the consumers pair 
more than $13,000,000,000 for what the producers received 
$6,000,000,000, The cost of getting the year’s products from 
producers to consumers amounted to the enormous sum of 
$7,000,000,000. The real problem to deal with is not high cost 
of living. It is high cost of selling.—(B. F. Yoakum, chairman 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad.) 

It is generally admitted that the problem before the 
country is how to get these vital necessaries direct from 
the producer to the consumer at something like the price 
at which they are produced. A study of these questions 
develops the fact that a method of relief requires the 
coincidence of two conditions: (a) A transportation con- 
dition permitting the economical movement, direct from 
the rural producer to the corsumer, of (b) articles in 
quantities to suit the consumer’s needs; i. e., retail, not 
wholesale, quantities. 

The direct transportation in mind is a linking up of 
the rural-delivery structure with the urban-delivery plants 
of the express companies, and of both with the railways. 
The difficulty now lies in the absence of a connected trans- 
portation conduit which will receive the small shipment at 
the farm, and convey it, like a letter, direct to the con- 
sumer. It must be obvious that if these agencies are so 
linked as to move the retail shipment a solution of the 
parcels post problem will be obtained; and on terms, too, 
that will remove the objections of the local merchant. No 
one fears a just express rate and improved express service 
that will, moreover, reach the merchant and farmer in the 
country. 

The people do not object to paying for what they require. 
It is the conviction that express capital does not represent 
any actual investment, but, such as it is, is made up of 
accumulated excess profits in the past. The moral an- 
tagonism to paying them for that which they have un- 
righteously taken from the people in excessive profits is 
the root of the opposition. It is the same feeling which 
many entertained toward paying for the slaves’ emancipa- 
tion, but we know now that the cheapest way for the 
emancipator and the best way for both slave and master 
would have been to recognize the commercial facts by fair 
payment, 








The Parcel-Post Regulation. 


Testimony before the committee was to the effect that 
regulation of the express rates could not be made effective 
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because of the very small margin of the rate, less than 7 
per cent in 1911, which is profit; that the service could not 
be sufliciently economically done by the railways, even if 
required, because of their transportation practices, especially 
their accounting, and the fact that compelling each rail- 
road to perform the service would be multiplying the 13 
express companies into many more than 900, the number of 
independent railroads, with the concomitant waste of ac- 
counting relations relatively aggravated. 

The suggestion is made that the Government establish an 
independent parcels post. With one already existing, in 
working order, it seems useless to establish another and 
oblige the public to pay the cost of maintaining both. 
Moreover, it is submitted that it would be very unwise, 
unless paramount necessity so dictated, to force a new 
system upon the business interests of the country, and, 
whether with good or ill reason, a system it has learned to 
fear. To suddenly force a revolutionary system of rates, 
without study or preparation, is a circumstance well calcu- 
lated to frighten business, even if as a matter of fact, as 
now proposed, such rates are so high as to effectually 
prevent the intended relief. Conservative counsel would 
seem to suggest that no such unnecessary and drastic pro- 


ceeding be taken. 
Rate Making. 

The rate making function can not be in Congress or any 
of its committees. General principles of social action the 
Congress is constituted to deal with, but the making of 
specific rates is alien to its function. Moreover, a law-made 
rate would be practically unalterable. About once in a 
generation can Congress act on a given subject, while these 
rates might require frequent readjustment in such a period, 
in the interest of traflic mobility, if not the railway pay. 
There would have to be an administrative tribunal to fix 
such rates in an _ initiatory way, with an appeal by the 
public and the railway to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and this tribunal the bill supplies. In this way the 
necessary elasticity—that is, adaptability—of the rate to 
transportation conditions might be secured. 





Conclusions. 

(1) The express companies constitute in fact the “parcels 
post” of the United States, but— 

(2) Because of their prohibitive rates and nonextension 
to rural points their service is inadequate. 

(3) The service is a natural part of the postal function 
and should be merged in the postal organization. 

(4) The contracts and equipment of such companies are 
essential te an economical and efficient service by the postal 
department. 

(5) That the extension of such service to the country will 
operate to substantially reduce the prevailing high prices 
of the vital necessaries. 

(6) The rates should be administratively, not legis- 
latively, made in order to move the potential traffic and pro- 
tect the Treasury. 

(7) This measure offers a full solution of the small ship- 
ment problem and allays, in place of exciting, the appre- 
hension of the retail merchants of the country. 





THE BURLINGTON CASE. 


The last case to be argued before the United States 
Supreme Court this term was that of the Southern Rail- 
way v. the Burlington Lumber Co. The case was argued 
by John K. Graves for the railroad. No brief or appear- 
ance for the lumber company was made. In April, 1907, 
the lumber company entered suit in the Superior Court 
of Alamance County, N. Y., against the railroad to 
recover penalties for the failure of the railroad from 
January 28 to April 3, 1907, to receive and issue a bill 
of lading for goods tendered to it by the lumber com- 
pany at Burlington, N. C., for transportation to Sag- 
inaw, Mich. Judgment was rendered in the Superior 
Court in favor of the lumber company for $2,000 against 
the railroad, which was, on appeal, affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina. The case was brought 
to the Supreme Court by the Southern. Railway on the 
claim that the law of North Carolina upon which the 
judgment was based is, as applied to interstate commerce 
in connection with which this case arose, in contravention 
of the Constitution and the Jaws of Congress. 

It seems the railroad agent did not have the rate from 
Burlington, N. C., to Saginaw, and it took him from 
January 28 to April 3, 1907, to find it and ship the 
goods, which consisted of machinery sent by the Mich- 
igan company, on approval to the lumber company. The 
North Carolina law, on which judgment was obtained, 
imposes a fine of $50 a day on a railroad if it does not 
ship as requested. The law is classed by the railroad as 
too ‘‘rigorous,’’ ‘‘unconstitutional’’ and ‘‘void’’ be- 
cause it invades the field occupied by Congress and is an 
attempted regulation of interstate commerce. 





CARRIERS MADE RESPONDENTS IN BILLS OF 
LADING INQUIRY. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 12.—In the matter of bills 
of lading the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ordered an inquiry to which all carriers subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Act are made respondents for the 
purpose of determining whether rules, regulations and 
practices .connected therewith are unjust, unreasonable, 
unjustly discriminatory, unduly preferential or other- 
wise unlawful and taking such action as may be author- 
ized to prevent violations of the act if any may be 
disclosed. 





PRICE CONSIDERED TOO HIGH. 


Recently three members of the National Forest Reser- 
vation Commission together with some experts visited 
timber.tracts in western Virginia and eastern West Vir- 
ginia in order to recommend them for purchase by the 
commission under the Weeks Law. The tracts visited 
covered 46,000 acres, the larger ones being 25,000 and 
13,000 acres respectively. The price asked averaged 
$4.40 an acre. The commission May 2 reported unfavor- 
ably on the tracts as it considered the price too high for 
the quality of timber on the lands. It is expected that 
the owners may offer the land at a little lower rate and if 
so there is little doubt but that the commission will re 
consider the matter. 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL BILL. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8.—The Senate Committee 
on Agriculture is more liberal to the Forest Service than 
the House was. In reporting to the Senate the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill it adds $1,723,610 to the Agri- 
cultural Department, making the total $17,656,976. 

Under the Plant Industry Bureau a provision for the 
utilization of the by-products arising in the process of 
clearing and for studying the methods of clearing 
logged-off lands is inserted, with an appropriation of 
$5,000. For the Forest Service the following provisions 
are added: 

An increase in salary of $100 to each of 54 forest rangers, 
as estimated. This is the only increase granted in the 
salary roll, 

All of the military reservation of Fort Wingate, N. M., 
is made part of the Zuni National Forest, subject to use 
by the War Department. 

Provision for the protection of lands under contract for 
purchase or for acquisition under condemnation proceed- 
ings under the Weeks law. 

Fifty thousand dollars for surveys by the Forest Service 
under the United States Surveyor General, and the listing 
of such lands within forest reserves. 

Increase of $15,000 to be used to investigate methods of 
distillation of Douglas fir and other northwestern species 
of fir and timber. 

For experiments and investigations of range conditions 
$6,760 is added. 

For the purchase of seeds, cones and nursery stock $26,- 
640 is added, and a provision that the secretary may pro- 
eure such seed, ete., by open purchase whenever the cost 
does not exceed $500. 

For the construction and maintenance of roads, trails, 
telephone lines, ete., $225,000 is added, this being regarded 
as necessary for the development and protection of the na- 
tional forests. 


The committee also added a provision that hereafter 
an additional 25 per cent of all money received from 
the national forests during any fiscal year, including 
1912, shall be available at the end of the year to be spent 
by the Secretary of Agriculture for the construction and 
maintenance of roads and trails in national forests in 
States from which such proceeds are derived. The Secre- 
tary whenever practicable is to secure the cooperation of 
the State in the furtherance of any system of highways 
of which such roads may be made a part. 

The following provision is made by which the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may modify contracts for the sale 
of timber and other forest products: 

Any contract or agreement heretofore or hereafter made 
for the sale of timber or other products of the national 
forests may be modified, altered, or canceled by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture upon the application of the purchaser 
whenever the purchaser shall show to the satisfaction of 
the secretary that owing to conditions beyond the _ pur- 
chaser’s control, and arising subsequent to the execution of 
the contract, the enforcement thereof will work serious 
hardship or injustice to the purchaser: Provided, That the 
United States shall in all such cases be fully reimbursed for 
any expenses or damages incurred in connection with said 
contract: Provided further, That in no case shall the 
stumpage price stipulated in the contract or agreement be 
reduced by such modification or alteration: And _ provided 
also, That nothing herein shall be construed to limit the 
authority of the Secretary of Agriculture to modify, alter, 
or cancel any such contract or agreement for violation of 
its terms. 

Provision is also made for an increase of $800,000 for 
fighting and preventing forest fires in case of extraor- 
dinary emergencies, making the total $1,000,000, the 
same as the current appropriation, and less than the 
amount incurred in fighting fires in 1910. 

The bill also authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture 
to meet the emergency caused by the spread of the chest- 
nut bark disease by continuing the study of the nature 
and habits of the parasitic fungus causing the disease, 
to expend such appropriation in such manner as he may 
deem best in cooperation with State authorities and indi- 
viduals, and to pay all expenses, including rent, for 
which purpose $40,000 is appropriated, $30,000 to be 
immediately available and not exceeding $10,000 to be 
used in the study of the relations of insects to the chest- 
nut bark disease. 

The total for the Forest Service carried by the Senate 
bill is $5,459,045, which is an increase of $328,800 over 
the House bill and a slight decrease from the estimate, 
which was $5,498,615. The current year appropriation 
is $5,533,100, and the Senate bill is less than that figure. 
The salary roll amounts to $35,760, as against $33,360. 


+ 





ORDERS OF THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION. 


The following orders have been issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission: 


Ferguson Sawmill Co. v. St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railway Co.—The commission having found the 
rates on cypress lumber from Little Rock and Woodson, 
Ark., to points in Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri unreas- 
onable, the present proceeding involved a supplemental com- 
plaint assailing the rates from the same points of origin 
to a large number of designations to the northwest of Arkan- 
sas on the lines of various carriers; and the commission 
held that the rates complained of were unjust and un- 
reasonable and awarded reparation. 


In reference to rates on lumber, the following orders 
have been issued by the commission: 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., having requested 
authority to establish rates on carloads of lumber from 
Louisville and Nashville to Council Bluffs, Iowa, and Omaha, 
South Omaha and Nebraska City, Neb., lower than rates 
concurrently in effect from and to intermediate points, the 
application was denied. 

These two cases have been canceled: Chesnut Lum- 
ber Co. et al. v. the Georgia, Southern & Florida Railroad 
Co. et al., and the Krauss Bros. Lumber Co. v. the 
North Carolina & St. Louis Railway et al. 
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NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


May 13-15—American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’, 
National Supply & Machinery Dealers’, Southern Supply & Ma- 
chinery Deaiers’ associations, Monticello Hotel, Norfolk, Va. 

May 15—Mississippi Pine Association, Hotel Hattiesburg, 
Hfattiesburg, Miss. 

June 15—North Carolina Pine Association, Wrightsville 
Beach, N. C.; monthly meeting. 

May 15—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
New Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La, 

May 18—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. Monthly meeting. 

May 20—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, New 
Haven, Conn. 

May 21-28—National Slack Cooperage Association, Chicago, 








Association, 


11] 

May 81—Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

June 6-7—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

June 7-8S—Northwest Box Manufacturers’ Association, Port- 
land, Ore. 


June 10-11—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Ark, 


June 11—Ohio Lumbermen’s Credit Association, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

June 11-12—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Ill]. 

July 25-27—Pacific Logging Congress, Tacoma, Wash. 

August 20-22—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE MEN TO MEET. 


Norro.k, VA., May 6.—Secretary W. B. Roper, of 
the North Carolina Pine Association, has made arrange- 
ments with the management of the Oceanic Hotel, 
Wrightsville Beach, N. C., for the monthly meeting of 
the above-mentioned association to be held there June 
15. Indications point at present to a large attendance 
at that time, the time and place giving the members an 
opportunity to spend the week end at one of the most 
pleasant seashore resorts on the Atlantic coast. 





NEW LOGGERS’ ASSOCIATION PERFECTED. 

PORTLAND, OrE., May 6.—A large delegation of the 
Columbia River Loggers’ Association will go to Seattle 
May 11, to meet with the loggers of the Puget Sound 
district for the purpose of perfecting organization of 
the Pacifie Coast Loggers’ Association. The first steps 
toward this organization were taken about a month ago 
when a number of Puget Sound and Grays Harbor 
loggers met in this city as guests of the Columbia River 
Loggers’ Association. 

Heading the party from Portland will be H. C. Clair, 
president of the organization here, and it is also ex- 
pected that a delegation will go from Grays Harbor to 
attend the meeting. It is understood that the Puget 
Sound loggers have been poorly organized and that as 
a result the logging business has suffered more there 
than elsewhere in the Pacifie Northwest during the dull 
period of the lumber trade. 

On the Columbia River the loggers are pretty well 
organized and a standard method of scaling has been 
adopted with the result that the log market is now 
steadier than for a long time and less likely to fluctuate 
than in the olden-days when it was each one for himself 
and the devil take the hindmost. In those ‘‘palmy’’ 
days logs would be selling for $6 a thousand feet one 
month and a few months later the price would be double 
that sum or higher. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Columbia River 
Loggers Association was held here May 4 with about 20 
members present. President H. C. Clair was in the 
chair. General conditions were discussed and reports 
indicated that most of the camps are now active, 
with a light supply of logs available for immediate use. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLY MEN’S ANNUAL. 


As previously announced, the triple joint convention 
of the National Supply & Machinery Dealers’, Southern 
Supply & Machinery Dealers’ and American Supply & 
Machinery Manufacturers’ associations will be held at 
Norfolk, Va., May 13-14-15. A most comprehensive pro- 
gram has been formed for the proceedings of the asso- 
ciations. The three organizations will hold separate 
sessions and sessions in cooperations with each other. 

The program for May 13 of the National Supply & 
Machinery Dealers’ Association includes an executive 
session beginning at 10 a. m., to be devoted to reports of 
officers and committees, discussions and new business, and 
at the afternoon session discussions will be held upon 
three papers to be read. 

The sessions of Tuesday, May 14, will include a joint 
conference in the afternoon of the three organizations, 
devoted to addresses on matters of common interest. 
The afternoon sessions will be somewhat similar in 
character and will include new business. On May 15 
in executive session will include the report of the nomi- 
nated committee and election of officers; the afternoon 
session to be devoted to a joint committee of the three 
new executive committees. 

The program for the Southern Supply & Machinery 
Dealers’ Association includes an executive session on 
Monday, May 13, in the forenoon and a similar session 
in the afternoon. At the former the members will listen 
io reports of officers and committees and discussions 
thereon, and at the latter discussions of papers to be 
presented. The proceedings of May 14 will begin with 
«n executive session of the three organizations, largely 
devoted to addresses and discussions of matters of com- 
mon interest to the associations. The afternoon session 
of Wednesday, also executive, will cover unfinished and 
new business, reports of committees and election of 
officers. 

The program of the American Supply & Machinery 





Manufacturers’ Association includes two executive ses- 
sions of the first day, May 13; that of the forenoon to be 
devoted to officers’ and committee reports and appoint- 
ment of committees; the afternoon to be given over 
to two addresses. The second day’s sessions will begin 
with a joint executive session by the three organizations, 
devoted to addresses; and the afternoon session, execu- 
tive in character, will listen to addresses on matters of 
national import. The sessions of Wednesday, May 15, 
will include in the forenoon action on resolutions pre- 
sented, report of nominating committee, election of 
officers and miscellaneous business, this to be followed 
by joint closing sessions and installation of officers. 

Entertainment features include at 4 p. m. on Monday, 
May 13, tea for the ladies on the balcony or in the parlor 
of the Monticello Hotel, according to weather; at 9 p. m. 
a smoker and cabaret performance in the Monticello 
Hotel ‘‘by artists of international reputation’’; a trolley 
ride on Tuesday, May 14, beginning at 4:30 p. m. to the 
beach, to include an oyster roast, a ‘‘crabfest’’ and a 
dance, and on Wednesday, May 15, beginning at 1:30 
p- m., a harbor outing in Hampton Roads with luncheon 
on the boat. The program for the evening of the last 
day has announced an ‘‘Impromptu and ‘Auld Lang 
Syne’.’’ 

The three organizations are numerically and other- 
wise among the strongest in the United States and their 
coming joint convention will be one of national im- 
portance. 


APPOINTS STANDING COMMITTEES. 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., May 6.—At a meeting last Friday 
the export branch of the New Orleans Lumbermen’s 
Association decided to organize the following standing 
committees, under the chairmanship of the gentlemen 
named: Rail and public utilities, Frank B. O’Leary, 
chairman; maritime, Lucas E. Moore, chairman; claims 
and arbitration, F. J. Foxley, chairman. W. P. Toung 
is chairman of the export branch, and L. Palmer, secre- 
tary of the association, will act in the same capacity for 
its export. department. The association has established 
an office at 203 Denegre Building, which will be occupied 
until October 1. Its May dinner-session has been post- 
poned to the 21st. 


NORTH CENTRAL MISSOURI RETAIL LUMBER 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Kansas City, Mo., May 7.—Twenty-two lumber deal- 
ers attended the meeting of the North Central Missouri 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association in Moberly iast 
Saturday. The association has not held a meeting for 
nearly a year, but the session at Moberly was such a 
lively one that it was decided to have them often. The 
patronizing of home industries and building up of the 
smaller towns was advocated in all the speeches and the 
sentiment met with applause. 

J. C. Frank of Madison, Mo., was elected president of 
the association, J. S. Baxter of Kirksville vice president 
and W. L. Dameron, of Huntsville, secretary. 











PLANS BETTER FOREST FIRE PROTECTION. 

PORTLAND, ORE., May 6.—Plans for better forest fire 
protection in Oregon are already being formulated, 
slashings are being burned where possible, and some of 
the county courts are endeavoring to clean up along pub- 
lic roads. The frequent rains, have, however, made 
burning difficult and it looks as though most of it would 
have to be done well toward the close of the open 
season, which ends June 1. 

The Oregon Forest Fire Association and State For- 
ester Elliott are endeavoring to secure the formation of 
county fire patrol associations where possible. One or- 
ganized by some of the Linn County owners a few 
months ago now has nearly all the holdings of any size 
in its membership. Cooperative patrols for Clackamas 
and Marion, Western Lane, Columbia, and Douglas Coun- 
ties are contemplated and steps are being taken to have 
them effective before the fire season starts. The won- 
derfully good showing made by similar organizations 
in Coos, Klamath Lake, and Jackson Counties commends 
this means of handling fire to timber owners generally. 

Literature calling attention to the need of preparation 
for the fire season is already being sent out, and plans 
being formulated makes possible the prediction that 
losses in Oregon will not be heavy the coming summer. 

It is felt by many interested in fire protection that 
greater activity on the part of county officials, looking 
to prevention of fire would be of material assistance. The 
Oregon law allows county courts to appropriate funds 
for fire fighting or patrol and last year several supplied 
a man to assist the State forces. It is hoped that 
such action will commend itself to a larger number of 
counties the coming dry season. 





MORE LIBERAL LIEN LAW. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 6.—At a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Ohio Lumbermen’s Credit Associa- 
tion held here Friday, May 3, it was decided to hold a 
general meeting of the organization at Columbus. Tues- 
day, June 11, for the purpose of working out a plan to 
further the interests of the clause to be submitted to the 
voters to incorporate in the new State constitution a 
clause permitting a more liberal lien law. The allied 
building material dealers throughout the State will prob- 
ably be invited to attend the meeting and assist in the 
work. Those who were present were: President A. C. 
Klumph, Cleveland; Vice President S. S. King, Dayton; 
Secretary and Treasurer H. A. Conlin, Toledo; J. V. 
O’Brien, Cleveland; R. M. Lueas, Columbus, and Mr. 
Ryan, of Toledo. 


BRANCH SHINGLE ASSOCIATION ELECTS 
OFFICERS. 

EVERETT, WASH., May 7.—At a meeting of the Sno 
homish County branch of the Washington Shingle Asso 
ciation May 2 O. Carlson, George Bergstrom, D. A. 
Ford and B. F. Wasser were elected directors and an 
address by O. Carlson in regard to the production and 
selling of red cedar shingles was a feature. Mr. Carlson 
presided with Donald McRae secretary. F. A. Trail, 
of Seattle, called the meeting to order and the selection 
of chairman and secretary followed. W. H. Proctor was 
extended a vote of thanks for his services as director. 





PACIFIC COAST SHIPPERS APPOINT COM- 
MITTEES. 

The following is a list of committees appointed by 
the president of the Pacifie Coast Shippers’ Association 
and approved by the board of trustees: 

Minnesota Transfer—H. S. Stine, F. W. 
Waite. 

Trade Relations—H. S. Stine, L. Pinkham, 

Freight Claim—E. L. Connor, T. . Tressider, R. S. Blair. 

Freight Rates—L. R. Fifer, W. H. Oliver, W. B. Nettleton. 

Freight Rate—L. R. Fifer, W. H. Hillman, C. A. Johnson. 

Law and Legislation—c. E. Hill, W. H. Oliver, F. W. Locke. 

Furchase and Sale—L. R. Fifer, F. A. England, R. S. Wilson 

on 3 and Transportation—C, R. Roy, Ed Sievers, Nor- 
man sind, 

Arbitration—L. R. Fifer, H. S. Stine, J. D. Collins, F. A. 
England, F. D. Becker, I.. L. Hillman, E. L. Connor, 

kinance—H. S. Stine, L. L. Hillman, F. A. England. 

Audiiing—L, R. Fifer, R. S. Wilson, C. A. Johnson. 


Shepard, H. B 


L. Hillman, J. E. 
. wor 











ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES IN KENTUCKY 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 8.—Plans are being made by 
local hardwood Jumbermen for a large delegation to the 
convention of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion in Chicago next month. “It is probable that a special 
car will be chartered to take the local members to the 
meeting. T. M. Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons, of this 
city, is a director of the national organization. 

Announcement has been received that the semiannual 
convention of the National Veneer & Panel Manufae- 
turers’ Association, which was to have been held in 
Louisville next month, will take place in Chicago, June 
11 and 12. The executive committee made the change 
on the ground that unfavorable weather conditions might 
cut down the attendance. 





WILL REPORT HARDWOOD SHORTAGE. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 7.—The office force of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States is still very busy compiling statistics covering the 
reports of possib’e production in the hardwood field this 
season. These reports are coming in daily and very 
much the same story is told in each. They show that the 
production this season will be at least 40 per cent short 
and the membership is being sent advance notice of the 
conditions before the final returns are received and the 
final report made. 





PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE MEETING. 

PHILADELPHIA, PaA., May 6.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia 
was held Thursday of last week at the exchange rooms. 
As usual the meeting was preceded by luncheon. About 
60 members were present—a smaller number than usual. 

President William T. Betts, of Charles M. Betts & Co., 
called the meeting to order. After the reading of the 
minutes a communication from the National Business 
League of America was read, favoring the Nelson-Foss 
bill, and asking the exchange to lend its support toward 
its passage. The letter was referred to the legislative 
committee. A communication from the American For- 
estry Association, very cleverly written, was read, in 
which the exchange was assessed 5 minutes of time to 
send in the names of possible members, so that by in- 
creasing its membership it could increase its usefulness. 
This was referred to the forestry committee. A com- 
munication from the National Association of Box Manu- 
facturers asking the exchange to join in a propaganda 
of lower freight for low-grade lumber was read and 
referred to the railroad and transportation committee. 
Several other communications were read and referred to 
the proper committees. 

Daniel Adams, chairman of the relief fund, called 
attention to the fact that it was about used up, and sug- 
gested that some method other than individual contribu- 
tion might be found to replenish it. After some dis- 
cussion of ways and means Mr. MacBride moved that a 
theater benefit be given under the management of the 
house and entertainment committee, the proceeds of 
which should go to the fund and it was so ordered. 

Certain changes in the by-laws, suggested by the credit 
bureau in order to make its work more efficient, were 
made effective, but are not to become operative until a 
certain number of new subscribers to the Bureau shall 
have been secured. The applications of most of these 
were in hand, and the balance are expected within a 
few days. 

The president then announced the committees for the 
coming year, and it is noticeable that there is an infusion 
of’new blood into the activities of the organization. In 
addition to the committees B. Franklin Betts was con- 
tinued as delegate to the joint committee of trade bodies 
which is arranging to entertain the delegates of the 
Boston convention. The committees for 1912-13 are as 
follows: 

Legislation—Ralph Souder, chairman; Fisher Dalrymple, J. 
Danforth Bush, Edwin B. Malone, J. E. Troth. 

Office and Entertainment—George A. Howes, chairman; 


George Rodgmen, William P, Shearer, Howard Ketcham, Vic- 
tor E, Kugler. 
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By-laws and Rules—S. Ashton Souder 


chairman; Owen M 
Bruner, W. Henry Smedley 


Credit Bureau Amos \ Lesher, chairman; Daniel Adams 
John E, Lloyd. 

tailroad and Transportation B. Franklin Betts, chairman; 
rhomas B. Hammer, Charles M. Chestnut, Rebert G. Kay, 


\. J. Cadwallader. 
Membership—James A. Richardson, chairman; Franklin A. 


Smith, jr., Charles M. Strickler, Joseph P. Comegys, John W. 
Coles. 

Finance—George F. Craig. chairman; Herbert P. Robinson, 
William Ef. Fritz 

Advisory Board of the American Forestry Association— 


J. Randall Wiliams, jr., chairman; Robert C. Lippincott, Fred- 
erick S. Underhill. 

Arbitration—J Randall Williams, chairman; Wiliam H. 
iritz, John E. Lloyd. 


CLUBMEN CONFER. 


Annual Meeting of Cincinnati Lumbermen 
—Legislation and a Dinner. 








CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 7.—The annual meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Club was held last night at the Busiress 
Men’s Club. One of the largest gatherings for several 
years was in evidence, notwithstanding the fact that the 
election of officers for the ensuing year had been practi- 
cally settled by the nominating committees who a month 
ago got together and selected those whom they wished to 
guide the destinies of the club for the next year and in- 
dorsed them on both tickets. Promptly at 6:30 p. m. 
the merry party sat down to one of the best course-din- 
ners served by the entertainment committee this year. 
During the dinner all the latest rag-time tunes, includ- 
ing several parodies on the outgoing and incoming offi- 
cers, were sung by the famous ‘‘Pork Chops Band.’’ 
After dinner was over, President Richie rapped for order 
and proceeded with the business meeting. Secretary 
Bolser read the minutes of the previous meeting, also 
several communications of more or less importance which 
were disposed of in order. 

One of the important matters to come before the club 
was the recent ruling of the Queen & Crescent Railway 
regarding the reconsignment of carload business. Under 
the new arrangement cars must be reconsigned within 48 
hours of arrival in order to have the through rate pro- 
tected, and if cars are not reconsigned within that time 
not only the accrued car service must be paid but the 
through rate become inapplicable and a combination of 
locals is to be used. This will make a difference of from 
one-half to three cents per hundred pounds and is con- 
sidered a severe hardship, especially to the yellow pine 
dealers, who have a lot of reconsigning to do and can not 
always do so within the 48-hour limit. The Chair 
appointed Messrs. Fagin, Hinckley and Thoman a com- 
mittee to wait upon the officials of the Queen & Crescent 
Railway with instructions to have the new ruling dis- 
continued. 

A resolution protesting against the use of substitutes 
for wood in the construction of the Union Central Life 
Insurance Building was presented and passed and the 
secretary was instructed to take the matter up with the 
architects as well as the owners of the building in an 
effort to have wood finish used instead of pressed steel 
throughout the building as is advertised and contem- 
plated by the insurance company. 

The election of officers followed, President Richey hav- 
ing ruled that in accordance with the constitution a regu- 
lar election would have to be held and that the secretary 
could not cast the ballot on account of the candidates 
being the same on both tickets. The election resulted in 
the following officers who will also constitute the execu- 
tive board for the coming vear: Charles F. Shiels of Chas. 
I. Shiels & Co., president; J. S. Zoller, of the Talbert- 
Zoller Lumber Co., first vice president; H. L. Mickle, of 
the H. L. Mickle Lumber Co., second vice president; J. 
A. Bolser, of the Blackburn & Bolser Lumber Co., secre- 
tary; and R. L. Gilbert, of the J. W. Darling Lumber 
Co., treasurer. The officers were installed at once and 
after the new president, Charles F. Shiels, listened to 
President Richey’s closing remarks introducing him as the 
new executive officer, he responded with a vim and vigor 
outlining briefly his ideas for the betterment of the club 
and its members in such an earnest manner that the 
members realized at onee that no mistake had been made 
in his election. President Shiels then ordered champagne 
for all, and it was a very merry party that remained until 
all of the new officers had been heard from. 





TEXAS LUMBERMEN IN INTERESTING DIS- 
CUSSION. 


3EAUMONT, TEX., May 6.—The Lumbermen’s Club held 
meeting last week. The possibilities of the deep water 
were discussed and it was agreed that Beaumont would 
he a lumber exporting port and as it was understood 
that port facilities are important and plenty of port 
facilities were needed the president of the club was 
authorized to appoint a committee to confer with the 
city council in regard to that matter. The committee 
which attended the meeting of the Lumbermen’s Asso 
ciation of Texas, at Fort Worth, was thanked for the 
work it did to secure the next meeting of the association. 
The providing for the entertainment of those who at- 
tend the meeting in 1913 will be unanimous. 





LUMBERMAN’S CLUB FORMED AT ASHLAND, 
my. 


ASHLAND, Ky., May S.—The Tri-State Lumbermen’s 
Club was formed in this city last week, and another 
meeting of the club will be held at Huntington, W. Va., 
on May 18. The Ashland meeting was largely attended 
by dealers from Kentucky, Ohio and the Huntington 
section. The meeting was presided over by W. H. 
Dawkins, of the W. H. Dawkins Lumber Co., of Ashland. 


EK. K. Mahan, of the Peytona Lumber Co., of Hunting- 
ton, was chosen secretary. The club hopes to establish 
a closer interchange of information among the members 
for the benefit of all. Those who were present at the 
Ashland meeting were: 


W. H. Dawkins, of W. H. Dawkins Lumber Co., Ashland; 
W. B. Burger, of the same company; E. K. Mahan, Peytona 
Lumber Co., Huntington, W. Va.; W. H. Nigh, W. H. Nigh 
Lumber Co., Ironton, Ohio; George H. Gearhart, Clearfield 
Lumber Co., Clearfield, Ky.; B. B. Burns, C. L. Ritter Lumber 
Co., Huntington, W. Va., and of the Rock Castle Lumber Co., 
Huntington; B. F. Scearcy, Washer & Scearcy Lumber Co., 
Ironton, Ohio; Giles Wright, Wright-Kitchen Lumber Co., 
Ashland; W. B. Delaney, Kentucky Lumber Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; W. G. Ward, W. G. Ward Lumber Co., Ironton, Ohio; 
R. H. Vansant, Vansant-Kitchen & Co., Ashland; A. J. 
Schmidt, H. Hermann Lumber Co., Ashland; August Schmidt, 
of the same company; T. N. Fannin, Keys Planing Mill Co., 
Ashland; CC. M. Crawford, Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., Coal 
Grove, Ohio; L. Isaacson, of the same company; T. S. Kitchen, 
Huntington; Lewis Doster, Cincinnati, secretary of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States. 





A NEW MEMBERSHIP LIST. 


Otticials of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers recently published an official list of its retail 
and wholesale members and of the membership of the 
Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen. 
The neat booklet issued also contains valuable informa- 
tion concerning the scope and work of the organization. 


FIGHTING FOREST FIRES. 


Wisconsin Timber Owners Take Measures 
for Permanent Organization. 








Wausau, Wis., May 7.—Men interested in the pro- 
tection of the State forests against fires met here May 3 
for the purpose of devising+a way for the accomplish- 
ment of that object, having come pursuant to a call for 
a meeting issued by Secretary R. 8. Kellogg, of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. The attendance was considered fairly good, 
15 being present for the forenoon session. 

The forenoon session was called to order at 10:30 
o’clock, in the Wausau Clubhouse. The time was taken 
up largely by an interesting and instructive talk by 
Thomas B. Wyman, of Munising, Mich., secretary-for- 
ester of the Northern Forest Protective Association, who 
told of what that association has done and the success 
it met with. Business matters were scheduled as the 
principal work of the afternoon meeting. 

Those in attendance were: 

Thomas B. Wyman, of Munising, Mich., secretary-forester 
of the Northern Forest Protective Association; M. P. Mc- 
Cullough, of Schofield, representing the Brooks & Ross Lum- 
ber Co.; H. E. MeGraer, of Soperton, Wis., Bay Shore Lumber 
Co.: D. C. Everest, of Rothschild, Marathon Paper Mills Co.: 
I. W. Filyes, of Oshkosh, Paine Lumber Co.; J. E. Hosford, 
of Eau Claire, New Dells Lumber Co.; George N. Harder, of 
Merrill. Union Tanning Co.; W. C. Landon, of Wausau, 
3arker & Stewart Lumber Co.; E. A. Gooding and G. K. Good- 
ing, Wausau Land Co.; W. H. Holt, of Oconto, Holt Lumber 
Co.; P. I. Everest, of Neopit, Menominee Indian Mills; F. B. 
Moody, of Arbor Vitae, assistant State forester; R. S. Kellogg, 
of Wausau, secretary of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association; F. P. Stene, of Wausau, Mor- 
tenson & Stone Co. 

Mr. Wyman brought with him a large variety of sam- 
ples of posters which his association is using to interest 
the public in the association’s fight against forest fires 
in its territory. They were on display throughout the 
meeting. 

The afternoon session of timbermen, in the clubhouse, 
resulted in authorizing the chairman, A. W. Holt, to 
appoint a committee of five to ascertain the sentiment 
of the timberland owners in northern Wisconsin relative 
to a permanent organization for a campaign against 
forest fires. Mr. Holt will make the appointments later. 
He will act as chairman of the committee. The plan 
is that as soon as the committee is named letters wili 
be sent to the various timbermen outlining what the com- 
mittee believes is necessary to be done and asking for 
their support. 

The sentiment of the meeting was in favor of an 
organized effort to preserve the forests, either by form- 
ing an organization for that purpose or affiliating, if 
feasible, with the Northern Forest Protective Associa- 
tion, whose territory comprises northern Michigan. 





AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION MEETS. 


3UFFALO, N, Y., May 8.—The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation held a well-attended meeting, mostly of the out- 
ing variety, at Lake Clear Junetion in the Adirondacks, 
on May 8. There was a short executive session at the 
outset, in charge of Gov. Robert P. Bass, of New Hamp- 
shire, president of the association, after which it was 
joined by a number of well-known lumbermen who are 
interested in that section. The guests included R. M. 
Parker, president of the Brooklyn Cooperage Co.; 
Charles Sisson, of the A. Sherman Lumber Co., of Pots- 
dam; W. L. Sykes, president of the Emporium Lum- 
ber Co., Buffalo, and Mr. Jacobs, of the Santa Clara 
Lumber Co. Some of the lumbermen are members of the 
association. 

The day was spent in inspecting the extensive tree- 
nurseries maintained by the State in that vicinity, at 
Lake Clear Junction, Saranac Lake, Lake Placid and 
Ray Brook. The young trees are in excellent growing 
condition. They consist entirely of conifers and num- 
ber 900,000, being distributed as follows: Schroon Lake, 
400,000; Benson Mines, 250,000; Ray Brook, 250,000, 


The State fish hatcheries in this section were also in- 
spected. 

The State itself is not planting many forests at pres 
ent, seeming to prefer to turn the trees over to private 
planters, farmers and others. All the lumbermen were 
interested in viewing the trees, but some of them had 
doubts as to these trees cheapening the price of lumber 
very much, the cost of the reforesting being consider- 
able. It is thought the State is wise in trying to interest 
individual forest raisers, as that is quite likely to -be 
the shortest way to the continuation of a lumber product 
at moderate prices. 


TIDINGS OF HOO-HOO. 


Changes in California and Concatenations 
in Prospect. 








F. W. Trower, of San Francisco, member of the 
Supreme Nine of Hoo-Hoo, states that that body has 
decided to create a new district in California owing 
to the immense size of the State. It will be called 
the Sacramento Valley district and will include Stock- 
ton and ail California to the north and east of the 
Coast Range, leaving the redwoods manufacturing dis- 
trict of Mendocino, Humboldt and Del Norte Counties 
to belong to the San Francisco district, which will 
hereafter be called the central California district, but 
effort is being made to form another district to include 
the redwood section, with headquarters at Eureka. 

EK. T. Robie, well-known retail lumberman of Auburn, 
Cal., has been appointed Vicegerent for the newly 
created Sacramento Valley district. Mr. Robie is 
prominent in retail lumber circles and is secretary of 
the Sacramento Valley Lumbermen’s Club. If the 
district for the redwood section is formed it is likely 
that Charles Falk, of Fortuna, will be the Vicegerent. 

At the last concatenation at Fresno a committee 
consisting of F. Dean Prescott, J. G. Martin and J. C. 
Ferger was appointed to consider the advisability of 
a San Joaquin district of Hoo-Hoo, centering in 
Fresno. This committee reported adversely, fearing 
that if San Joaquin Valley should be made a separate 
district the energetic Hoo-Hoo of San Francisco would 
not feel the responsibility they now have and would 
not attend meetings, so San Joaquin Valley will remain 
a part of the central California district. 

Under the direction of J. T. Bate, of Los Angeles, 
the southern California district held an interesting 
concatenation at Venice, a beach suburb that has been 
much and favorably commented upon. If the San 
Joaquin Valley and the redwood section are eventually 
each made a Hoo-Hoo district California will de- 
servedly have five districts instead of the two here- 
tofore, and the three districts at present. ” 





BIG KLAMATH FALLS HOO-HOO CELEBRATION. 


There has been much activity in Hoo-Hoo circles 
on the Pacific coast during the last few months, in- 
cluding concatenations at Seattle, Spokane, San Fran- 
cisco, Fresno, Los Angeles, Sacramento and Reno, dur- 
ing the recent tour of W. M. Stephenson, representa- 
tive of the Supreme Nine, but there remains the last, 
but not the least—the big Hoo-Hoo doings to be pulled 
off at Klamath Falls, in southern Oregon, on May 31 
and June 1. 

Klamath Falls is the metropolis of a great empire 
in southern Oregon and northern California. It is 
the rapidly growing new town that promises to be the 
‘*Spokane of Oregon,’’ as it is termed. It is located 
in the midst of a great virgin forest area, with count- 
less acres of agricultural and fruit lands under Recla- 
mation Service regulations, with wonderful possibili- 
ties for big game hunting and with scenery that can 
not be surpassed. As a lumber center, Klamath Falls 
is rapidly forging to the front, with a number of 
sawmills, box factories, and woodworking industries, 
and more in prospect. The coming concatenation will 
not only draw from the immediate vicinity but from 
Weed, where are located the big mills and sash and 
door factory of the Weed Lumber Co.; from Hilt. 
where the lumber department of the Fruit Growers’ 
Supply Co. is located; from McCloud, and the big 
plant of the McCloud River Lumber Co., and from 
many places along the main line of the Southern 
Pacific in northern California and southern Oregon, 
and along the way from Weed to Klamath Falls, where 
there are several pro8perous lumber towns. 

The concatenation will be under the supervision of 
Fred S. Palmer, of San Francisco, Vicegerent of the 
Central California district, owing to the inconvenience 
of getting to it by the Oregon Vicegerent. The Elks 
of Klamath Falls, on the same dates, are to hold their 
‘*rodeo,’’? which means a_ great exhibition of Wild 
West rough riding, bronco busting and everything else 
that goes with the brief return of the conditions inci- 
dent to the early days in the wild and woolly West. 
3v way of entertainment the visiting Hoo-Hoo will 
witness the rodeo, wili be given a banquet by the lum- 
bermen of Klamath Falls at the magnificent White 
Pelican Hotel, which, by the way, is a hostelry that 
can not be excelled in the large cities of the country, 
and in conclusion, one day will be devoted to a trip on 
upper Klamath Lake in the Alamath, owned by the 
Pelican Bay Lumber Co. There is a bunch of good 
Hoo-Hoo and lumbermen at Klamath Falls looking 
after the arrangements, not the least of whom are 
Harold Mortenson and George D. Hauptman, of the 
Pelican Bay Lumber Co., W. I. Clark, the Savidge 
Bros., W. Paul Johnson, and others, all of whom are 
enthusiastic about the big doings the last of the month. 
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NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS MEET. 


Tenth Annual in Cincinnati—Active Year’s Work—Re-elected Officers Purpose 
Larger Things For Future—A Notable Convention Program—Ag- 
gressive Plans for Informing Legislators and Public 
of Truth Regarding Lumber Industry. 


The tenth annual convention of the National Luniber 
Manufacturers’ Association was held May 7 and 8 at 
the Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. A full report of 
the proceedings follows: 

The Tuesday morning session was opened with an in- 
vocation by Rev. Charles Frederick Goss, pastor of the 
Avondale Presbyterian Church, as follows: 


Help us Thy servant, now O Lord, our God, to give ex- 
pression in some way to the deeper thoughts and feelings in 
the hearts of these men. It has seemed good for them to 
set aside a moment for prayer and meditation upon those 
great obligations which rest upon all men in life. 

We pray that now they may give this moment of serious 
thought to these great duties which God has called them 
to perform. We can hear them in their own hearts thank- 
ing Thee, our Heavenly Father, that Thou hast given them 
a place in the world of business, a place to struggle in, to 
win bread for their families, and to exert an influence upon 
their fellows. 

We can hear them thanking Thee that this work lies in 
the domain where their activities are daily called upon in 
the great world of wood work; and Our Father we thank 
Thee for them that this great business calls out all the 
energies of their lives and that through it they fulfill such 
valuable results in human life. 

We pray that while they struggle with these great re- 
sponsibilities, these great affairs, they may give their 
serious thought and attention to that which is of even 
greater value than the world of business, that they may not 
forget the world of sentiment and feeling. Help them to 
remember that besides the material world with which they 
deal they have in them elements of mystery, of romance 
und of charm, and in no calling more so than in theirs. 
Itelp them always to carry recollections of the tender feel- 
ings of childhood as they look upon a tree and remember 
the old tree under which they lay and dreamed as boys, 
where they heard the first bird sing, where the swings hung 
low, and there was so much that happened to touch the 
imagination and the heart of childhood; and O Lord, help 
them to be sensitive to the mystery and charm of life and 
always keep their feelings and their hearts young, even in 
the intense struggles of life, even in the great battles of 
life where we are opposed by what seems to us at times 
almost irresistible obstacles. 

Now our Heavenly Father, give these men more courage 
for life, give them kindly hearts, and help them to deal 
fairly with each other and with all men. Help them to take 
their part in all the activities of this great world, and 
always and everywhere to obey our Heavenly Father in this 
their work, for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


Address of Welcome by W. E. DeLaney. 


President Griggs announced that the address of wel- 
come would be twofold and introduced W. E. DeLaney, 
president of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, who said: 


As you have met in the territory of our association I as 
president have the pleasure of welcoming you. If some of 
us were not broke and others of us flooded there would be 
more of us here to greet you. I believe it has been 
customary for the mayor of the city to welcome visiting lum- 
bermen and turn over the keys of the city. I have no of- 
ficial part of that sort, but if the press of the country 
ure to be believed you are all porch climbers anyway and 
don’t need any keys; but if there are any of you who want 
anything while here and can’t find it we will try to look 
up the key. It has been suggested that we get up some- 
thing special in the way of a favor, and it has also been 
suggested that perhaps the best thing we could do would 
be to establish an official baseball scoreboard here in the 
convention hall so you could all see how the ball games 
were going. I understand your president heartily agrees 
with that suggestion. 

I am not very strong on this welcoming business, but we 
have a gentleman here who is a real little welcomer. This 
gentleman has the honor to represent the first lumbermen’s 
club in this country to take for its policy ‘‘The Square Deal.” 
and there is not a manufacturer but what can ship lumber to 
ihis market with perfect safety. If he has any grievance 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati will upon request submit 
it to its arbitration committee, and any and every member of 
the club is bound to abide by that decision. I have the 
honor to introduce Mr, Shiels, who was at last night’s meet- 
ing of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club elected its president. 


City Gates Off the Hinges 


Mr. Shiels—It is my honor this morning to welcome you to 
our city on behalf of our local Lumbermen’s Club. We of 
Cincinnati have grown so accustomed to welcoming strangers 
within our gates that it seldom occurs to us any more to 
offer the keys of the city—in fact, I think our stock of 
keys is completely exhausted. However, on this particular 
eecasion we have had the gates of the city taken off their 
hinges ; and if it becomes necessary for any of you to visit the 
ball park or other locations you will find the way prepared 
und ready. 

Gentlemen, I am not going to take up any more of your 
valuable time this morning, and I will close by wishing you 
lla pleasant and profitable session. 

The Chair—It has seemed to me sometimes that instead of 
'ppropriating $100,000 for forestry education we should 
luive appropriated that sum to a chair of oratory. Since 
' was elected president it has been a part of my duties to 
ilk to conventions and delegations on varicus occasions. 
ind I have felt somewhat at a loss to fill tae bill. The 
rdinary sawmill man does a good deal of business by 
signs. [Illustrating.] But when it comes to addressing a 

onvention or dedicating a memorial window it usually re- 
‘Wires the finding of some convenient substitute. I have a 
lace later on the program, and don’t want to take up much 
‘ime in responding to the double welcome. Ever since the 
visit of the “Prince of Pilsen’ I have had a sort of hanker 
ing to get into Cincinnati. When we talked of this city as 
the proper meeting place, some one—I think it was’ Mr. 
‘rerrans—said: “If a ball team is to play on its home 
srounds that week I vote for Cincinnati.” If necessary we 
Will have a score board as has been suggested. 

I have felt, however, we were here for very serious work. 
‘ind one thing that appeals to mé more than anything else 
after five days on the sleeper is that it seems like home. 
Coming in along the river I could hear the buzz of a saw- 











mill, and when I go out I think I will feel that I have 
been much at home here. If any of the visiting lumber- 
men have any special need of keys I think we had better 
charge it up to the advertising committee and go on with our 
business of the convention. 


A Departure from the Program. 

As a special departure from the printed program F. E. 
Parker, of Saginaw, Mich., president of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, was introduced 
at this time and spoke as follows: 


I am indeed very much pleased to come here representing 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association; and it 
gives me great pleasure to state at this time some of the re- 
lations between your association and our association in the 
many works in which we are engaged. I believe there never 
was a time when association work was so important, when 
the average individual lumberman, be he manufacturer or be 
he wholesaler, needs the offices of this association as much 
as he does today. And I feel that every man, either manu- 
facturer or wholesaler, who is outside of these associations 
and not doing his part, is a parasite and a shirker, and 
while getting an indirect benefit is not doing his ful! 
share of the work. 

Now first, in relation to the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association: We rather bow to you as the first 
association, being manufacturers, the next step being the 
wholesalers, and the third step the retailers. I would like to 
see these reciprocal relations between the manufacturer and 
the wholesaler continued through to the retailer, so that 
in the handling of these many matters of great importance 
to lumbermen throughout the country the work could be 
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carried along in unison, in harmony, and I feel that better 
results could thereby be obtained. 

I wish to speak briefly on the ethics of the lumber trade 
to-day. Under the complicated business situation which has 
arisen from Government supervision, corporation control and 
various other situations, the lumberman to-day stands subject 
to closer inspection and more criticism—and unfair criticism, 
I will say—than ever he deserved, in my opinion. I am 
strongly of the opinion that the ethics of the lumber trade 
to-day are higher than ever before, and will stand well in 
the front ranks of all business in comparison. [ Applause. | 
Standing as I do between the manufacturer and the retailer 

standing as our association does between these two—we 
think the ethics of the manufacturer and of the retailer are 
in close harmony with those of the wholesaler. Now, if we 
are going to keep our good name, we have got to work to 
gether in these associations to see that we get fair play. 
It is my opinion we have not got so far and I think you 
will all agree with me in this statement. i 

Now in conclusion. gentlemen, although my stay here will 
he very short, I feel fully repaid for coming and greeting 
this very fine delegation of men. I hope we will have a 
good attendance of your members at our next Wholesalers’ 
convention. I hope that your very fine president will be 
there and visit with us, and we will try to do everything in 
our power to make it pleasant for him. [ Applause. ] 





Secretary George K. Smith then called the roll of the 
associations and registered the responses, which will he 
shown elsewhere in this report. 

President Everett G. Greggs then delivered 


The President’s Annual Address. 

Ten years ago, on December 10, 1902, this association 
Was organized. We are now celebrating its decennial and 
are confronted by so many national problems that our 
future discloses opportunities more absorbing than our past 
accomplishments. 

It must, indeed, be a source of gratification to the found 
ers of this association to realize the combined strength of 
its affiliated membership and feel that as a national body 
we can claim presidential recognition, senatorial courtesy 
and congressional investigation. Composed, as we now are, 
of nearly a dozen affiliated associations of 1,000 members, 
and an annual capacity of 16,000,000,000 feet, we represent 
the combined capacity of the lumber producing districts of 
the entire United States. 

When you realize that in 1910 the Bureau of Census com- 
piled statistics from 31,934 active sawmills, cutting 40,018,- 


282,000 feet of lumber, 3,494,718,000 lath and 12,976,362.,- 
000 shingles, you begin to appreciate what the Department 
of Commerce and Labor seems finally to have discovered and 
so haltingly announces—that there is no lumber trust. 

We have a business organization capable of doing what 
it has inaugurated in the past, a great national work in 
uplifting an industry that concerns a vast army of em- 
ployees and a wealth of raw product that affects the entire 
country, Federal and State alike. 

During the last year your president has been confronted 
with some problems of membership, but I am pleased to re- 
port all have been satisfactorily adjusted. The membership 
is united and active. On the Coast we have formed the 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, absorbing 
three others, and vigorously supporting the National. There 
is a confidence expressed throughout our membership in 
our honest efforts to accomplish real beneficial results for 
the entire lumber fraternity. We must look beyond the in- 
dividual membership and compass in our work the entire 
industry and even those outsiders who prey upon the com 
bined efforts of others, profiting but not subscribing. 

Radical steps were necessary during my incumbency; but 
your board Is been unanimous in its recommendations and 
uppreciative of the difficulties encountered. I can only 
say that I bring you today a united organization, linked 
together for the common good, and true to the principles 
that called it into being. 

Associations of independent business organizations must 
of a certainty pass through travail and trial in meeting 
the problems of the day. If it is awake and actively alive 
to the interests of its members such an association will 
imake itself felt. Its policies, laid down by its organizers 
and interpreted by its board of governors, may not always 
be approved by the individual membership, but the work 
of the National association in its 10 years has been an 
epoch in association work and every member may feel proud 
of its record. 

Methods and Field of the Association. 


I can not censure too strongly the efforts of publicity 
seekers to foist upon the public a misinterpretation of the 
work of the National, and a narrowing of its efforts to the 
scope of the individual. 

If we as an association do not take up the cudgel and 
fight for our rights, who in Heaven’s name will? If we 
are to reward conscientious individual effort toward the 
betterment of our associated condition with censure and 
distrust, where can we look for sacrificing personality? The 
success of this association is not determined by the men 
who occupy the honorary positions, but by the confidence im 
posed in it by its entire membership. 

During the last year, and immediately on succeeding to 
the office of president, I found it absolutely necessary to 
recommend to the board the removal of the manager’s head- 
quarters to the West, where I could be in close touch with 
the organization. At the end of a year, and by that same 
authority invested in me by the board, after launching into 
the advertising campaign, and being unable to again meet 
with the board before this annual meeting, I authorized Mr. 
Bronson to again establish his office in Chicago, where he 
could conduct the association work and be in touch with 
the advertising committee. 

I know the move has resulted in a strong supporting flank 
on the west coast, and not a little credit is due both the 
manager and our treasurer, Mr. Freeman, for the attitude 
of the west coast manufacturer. 

The frequent exchange of ideas and the necessity of 
familiarizing the National with the conditions and men 
in each component part are my _ reasons for insisting 
upon at least occasional visits to the different associa- 
tions by our manager. 

There will be from time to time organizations and 
reorganizations, but I trust the lumbermen will ever 
maintain that respect for the National which it de- 
serves and which is indicative of the character of the 
men who founded it. No matter how strong, either finan- 
cially or numerically, the individual associations, there 
is still that great field in the National work that can 
only be filled by the larger organization. Maintain it 
at all hazards; it will prove its importance in the years 
to come, and it will survive all the petty disturbances 
that the local associations must of necessity inflict 
upon it. 

We are concerned in the welfare of an industry em- 
ploying the largest body of laborers in the United States, 
affecting the one asset in the country of which the 
Government itself is the largest individual owner, per- 
meating in its ramifications all the conservation theories 
of the day and controlling through its timbered area 
many ‘irrigation problems—an industry furnishing more 
tonnage which concerns the railroads and population 
of the country than any other. 

The proper utilization of our trees can only be brought 
about by national cooperation, because few communities 
where timber is growing can utilize locally the entire 
product of the log. Transportation problems confront 
us, and freight rates play the most important part in 
the disposition of our product. Every day new problems 
concern us and nationally we must meet them. 

I have asked the manager in his annual report to covet 
in detail the operations of the last year, so that I will 
confine my report to generalities. 

In the work of the association I had in mind the prac- 
tical working out of statistical information that would 
be concise and accurate and promptly received by the 
membership while it was of value. The secretary. with 
headquarters at St. Louis, has worked out some valuable 
statistics, which will grow in value as comparisons 


ean be made. To he of better service it is only 
pecessary for the membership to return’ responses 
promptly. I believe we are on the road to securing 


fata that will be of the utmost value to the association 
und statistical information that will be authentic. We 
hope to secure in time a businesslike inventory of our 
timber holdings, that will controvert the alarming as- 
sertions of the timber famine bugaboos. 


Libelling the Lumber Trade. 


With the now defunct reciprocity and its attendant 
waste in our own log operations the estimates of stand- 
ing timber would be very easily modified. Unless we 
can find a market for the entire tree the amount of 
timber cut to the acre will vary tremendously and 


will nullify all estimates of standing timber. The peo- 
ple must realize that as prices advance timber holdings 
previously unavailable are opened up, and with higher 
values less of the tree is wasted. The same devastation 
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takes place with timber that has taken place with every 
surplus nature has favored us. Timber was cleared 
to make farms, farms sold to make cities, and water has 
been going to waste for years and will until the popu- 
lation warrants the investment necessary to harness it. 

During the last several years the efforts of a venal 
press and political factions to establish in the eyes of 
the public a “lumber trust’”’ seemed paramount. It 
would take the genius of a divinity to bring this to 
pass, and the aggravations of the lumber business do 
not breed this kind of an organizer. 

You are all familiar with the correspondence which 











has been made public through the press and through 
1 must realize a hidden purpose to harass the 


less than criminal to allow the person- 
tariff issue and the Senate squabbles 
minds of the people regarding the manu- 
facture al sale of lumber. I believe that political in- 
terviews from the President of the United States should 
be so censored that no injustice could be done. If 
the attitude of the administration is such that the 
lumber manufacturers are to be continually misrepre- 
sented, it is apparent that we are negligent in not 
refuting these statements as often as they appear. 
When e story is finally written of the tariff fight, 
the reciprocity campaign and free pulp for paper we may 
understand he attitude of politician and press. [ 
believe we have a right to know the cost to the Gov- 
ernment of this investigation and its results, 

No set of men are doing more for the development 
of our country than the logger and lumberman. Pioneers 
they are and have been in the front rank and on the 
firing line, facing financial crises with brain, brawn and 
borrowed money developing the latent resources of 
the country ni striving to convert into marketable 
products everything of value that the log contains. 
It takes something more than theory’ and conservation 
propaganda to meet pay rolls and develop the country. 
Instead of being despoilers of the realm they are the 
builders of the country. Come with me to any com- 
munity where the lumber manufacturer and logger 
reside and I will show you men identified in every way 

! ivi improvement and progressive development. 
Waste is the 'oss in efficiency which every manufac- 
lores, and if, as someone says, the packers’ 
save everything but the squeal, it is surely 
our province to save even the bark. Transportation 
and taxation are controlling factors in our operations 
and no man escapes either. 

Disappointed, it would seem, in being unable to 
locate a lumber “trust.” we are told that a most appalling 
and unfortunate condition threatens the country in that 
our timber control is passing into the hands of three 
interests—and two of these are railroads that have passed 
through receiverships and every other financial disturb- 
ance and are hungry for freight. 

Some men invest in mines, some in real estate, and 
some men in timber. The risk of fire in timber invest- 
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The preaching of new doctrines and isms to readjust the 
present day ills may give political prominence to their ad- 
vocates for a time and cause honest labor to be misled 
temporarily, but until capital becomes so unmindful of its 
welfare as to divorce itself from prosperous labor conditions 
there is little fear of the final outcome. 

When the logger and lumberman are happy, 


- their labor 
is equally so. 


It is a business where merit is rewarded, and 
justly so, as efficient labor has much to do with the balance 
sheet. Look over the successful operators and you will in- 
variably find men who have worked their way to the top. 
The man who wheels sawdust to-day is running the saw 
tomorrow, if he prove himself capable. The sawyer becomes 
the superintende nt and the superintendent the manager— 
and there is always room for the man who is not looking 
for salt pork and sundown. 

Under these conditions it is little short of criminal for 
an organized gang of traveling hoboes to inflict themselves 
upon a community and be permitted to attempt to spread 
dissension and disquietude, which always affects the inno- 
cent ones in the end. To that class of labor that is devoid 
of ambition or education it is important that we as oper- 
ators and employers give some heed. 

Where personality no longer appeals and industries be- 
come so large that men furnishing the capital do not recog- 
nize the hardships of labor it is important that greater heed 
be given to the welfare of the employee. Efficient labor 
is greatly to be desired and the work of some employers, 
together with the Young Men's Christian Association in- 
dustrial secretaries and their collaborators, will bring about 
benefits apparent to all who have tried this method. Estab- 
lish during noon hours the facilities for promoting this 
work; disseminate the right kind of literature and reward 
energy and industry and we will counteract the lawless 
soupbox orator and agitator. Married men and less whiskey 
and licentiousness Will work wonders in our industrial con- 
ditions. If dividends are sought at the expense of our 
citizenship it will not profit us. 

I believe the employers are realizing more and more the 
obligations they owe to society, and if the employee can be 
brought to assume his own responsibilities the condition of 
labor will continue to improve. 

The State of Washington has been alert to the welfare 
of her laborers in the Workmen’s Compensation Act recently 
adopted. Among other States it has taken the lead and 
the report of our committee will show with what results. 
The lumbermen of our Sitate willingly initiated this work. 
Conditions prior to the adoption of this law were well-nigh 
confiscatory. It is the same in all manufacturing States. 
The elimination of a class of blackleg lawyers, professional 
jurors and corrupt witnesses has been one of the benefits 
of contributing any portion of the pay roll or operating 
expenses to outside capital and has resulted in prompt 
payment of money benefits to the unfortunate employee and 
his beneficiaries in the time of need, and without any of it 
sticking to other hands. 

I recommend careful consideration of the report of this 








committee that we as a National association can play our 
part in improving labor conditions in hazardous employment. 
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with our National Government on all of these policies. 

The necessity of cooperating with the Government, both 
National and State, in preventing the importation of in- 
sects detrimental to fruit trees and the forest growth of 
our country is a matter which has been brought to my 
attention by a number of our interested operators and tim- 
ber owners. It will require the attention of a strong com- 
mittee and the indorsement of this association to take the 
necessary steps to prevent the detrimental effect caused by 
the spread and increase of these insects if proper preven- 
tion is not undertaken at once. 

I am a convert to this conclusion: That it takes more 
than a congressional term to educate any business man— 
and tariff issues must be studied by experts and with time 
to delve into the intricacies of each individual case. 

Publicity and Protection. 

In carrying on the work of this association we are se- 
curing facts and figures which are as vital to the welfare 
of the whole United States as the agricultural figures of 
any crop that concerns humanity. We should be prepared 
at all times to show an inventory and balance sheet. 

I had hoped ere this to have published regularly, and 
at least monthly, a bulletin recapitulation of general stand- 
ard statistical information concerning the lumber industry. 
It will be issued and I believe will be interesting to our 
membership. The affiliated associations will have to secure 
accurate and reliable data and promptly forward it to the 
secretary to bring about the results we expect, and I am 
confident it will be secured. 

Our association credit book, known as the Blue Book, has 
been made the obpect of a lumber “trust” tirade as rank as it 
is unjust. No sane business can be conducted without the 
best credit ratings and every business man knows that we 
get caught with some bad accounts despite our precautions. 
As long as there are crooks, cranks and critics we will have 
failures and losses. 

The peculiar license that allows a man to make his liv- 
ing by publishing lies to inflame the public mind will have 
to be met by an appeal to libel or an advertising and pub- 
licity campaign so straight, sincere and aboveboard that it 
will counteract these libelous attacks. I believe that in 
our advertising work and the committee as now constituted 
we have accomplished the grandest work yet undertaken 
by the National. People want to know the facts, are hun- 
gry for information. and we have now provided the best 
means of reaching them. No committee will care to under- 
take a work of this magnitude without the unanimous as- 
surance of this membership that their obligations will be 
cared for and the further assurance that the whole force 
of this magnificent organization is behind it. I congratu- 
late the committee on its excellent start and have every 
confidence in the success of its efforts. 

Our railroad work has been handicapped by lack of 
committee organization, but I am pleased to state we have 
secured a number of willing workers who will push this 


work. We have so much to accomplish in legislation gov- 
erning equipment, freight allowances, actual freight paying 
weights, master car builder sizes and grades, that co- 








WIS. : R. M. CARRIER, OF SARDIS, MISS. ; 


Committee on- Railroad Weights. 


FOUR PROMINENT MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION WHO BROUGHT IN REFORTS FOR STANDING COMMITTEES. 


ment, coupled with the outlay of taxes, merits some 
return, and entices capital only in so far as it assures 
profit. It requires a large investment to undertake 
permanent operations and the prosperity of our country 
lepends upon successful operations. 


Disrespect to the Flag. 
I can not but feel the men who occupy high positions 


i councils of our country should pause _ before 
they jump at the throat of the lumber industry or any 


h tne 


other because of the encouragement in a lesser degree 
of the socialistic agitators who are prompted in their 
tirades against the world. ‘The anarchistic doctrines now 
running riot are against law and order and stand for revo- 
lution. Given free rein, their leaders openly advocate a 
labor trust and preach sedition, disrespect to the flag and 
the abolishment of the wage system. 

I do not wish at this time to give undue prominence to 
the rial Workers of the World movement, but I be- 








lieve that our forefathers wert sacrificed too much blood in 
establishing the great American Republic to allow sedition, 
riot and revolution to be preached throughout the _larfd. 
Must it ever take some frightful holocaust, some explosion 
like the Times, some Titanic marine disaster, to turn the 
American people from paths that lead but to loss of life 
and principles? Do we realize that there is a spirit of 
unrest at home and abroad stirring up revolution? From 
Atlantic to Pacific, from the Gulf to British Columbia you 
will find men inciting these very things. may be the 
eer anm r of returning prosperity and will lose itself, as 
did Coxey’s army, but those of us who have come in con 
tact with it and have any red blood in our veins must 
‘} at the teachings and documents that are sown broad- 














cast and recognize the disrespect shown our national em- 

blem. rhe tactics employed in the West are the same as 
in the East, and we American citizens must wake 
necessity of stifling this dissension breeder 


business has passed through a serious ordeal 
last few years, with tariff price diffi- 
sened demand and severe curtailment. It is but 
‘ that these conditions have affected both 
r soth have suffered alike, as they always 
h a large factor in the selling price 
the reflection of a disastrous market is felt 
1 the land Conversely, the return to prosperity 
is similar in its effect. The broadened market occasioned 
by renewed demands of railroads and on develop- 
ment is reflected in the sawmill pay roll. Capital and 
labor are inseparably linked in this development and are 
controlled by that inexorable commercial law of supply and 
demand 


issues, 


labor is suc 






We will profit by the mistakes of others and improve 
conditions by lessening the opportunity of accident. As 
much care and more should be exercised in the preventing 
of accidents as of fire. Inspections should be frequent and 
penalties to the careless employer and laborer alike inflicted. 

Conservation and Reforestation. 


I believe our associations have accomplished as much good 
in fire prevention and insurance laws as in any other field. 
It is only by united action that we can bring the importance 
of this work to the attention of our State and Federal 
Governments alike. We are guardians not only of our own 
property but of the vast holdings of timber of the State 
and Government. Where standing trees have value their 
protection is an obligation the Government officials too 
often fail to realize. The burning of adjoining tracts 
affects all and menaces the property rights of others. As 
logging operations continue changed conditions prevail and 
the proper disposition of the entire tree is as much a na- 
tional question as it is an individual one. 

We should be awake to the proper use of our logged-off 
lands and reforestation. It will require a national move 
ment to properly adjust our taxation laws so that our pres- 
ent timber holdings can profit by the mistakes of the past 
or the country can adopt sane laws of conservation and re- 
forestation. Each district must be studied intelligently and 
a sentiment aroused that will appreciate the value of tim- 
ber—reforestation will never be practiced if lumber has no 
value. 

We can not expect men who are striving to make opera- 
tions pay under present conditions to give much thought 
to generations yet to come, when they have difficulty takinz 
care of the present. 

In some sections of our country timber is the only crop 
that is developing the district, aad population and = trans- 
portation play a very important part in the value of the 
tree. 

I believe we should continue our cooperation with the 
Forest Service, and I can not praise too highly the philan- 
thropiec efforts that the National association kas made in 
the past in establishing schools of forestry. These con- 
tributions and the continued support our manufacturers are 
rendering along similar lines go a long way in combating 
the assertions of scandalmongers, magazine writers and their 
kind. 

Forest Protection. 

I believe we should exercise every effort to secure ade- 
quate governmental appropriations to protect. the country’s 
forests. It is certainly good insurance for the future wel- 
ware to provide nationally a fund equal to 1-10 of 1 per 
cent of the value of standing timber today in the national 
forests. This association should and must be in close touch 


operation on these lines is absolutely necessary and essential. 

Our standardization work is a tedious operation, but 
essentially so. There is no more necessity for a half dozen 
different thicknesses of ceiling, drop siding, flooring and 
dimension, when used for the same purpose, than for the 
railroads returning to the old link and pin couplers,* or 
narrow-gauge rails. We should have national standards 
and any other patterns should be charged for. 


Panama Canal Tolls. 


Our west coast and Gulf States are vitally concerned 
in Panama Canal tolls, as is every consumer of lumber. So 
many questions are involved that I believe the National 
association can not take issue, but there is a safe, sane solu- 
tion of these commercial questions so vital to our country’s 
prosperity that I -bespeak for this question your careful 
consideration. A readjustment of transportation rates and 
charges must result on the opening of this great waterway 
and no false premises should be assumed. We as lumber 
producers will be drawn more closely together, and the 
country will be benefited at large, and justly so. We must 
realize that the country is a unit on its national policies 
and can not legislate against any one district. 

I am greatly impressed with the dignity of the National 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States and its ultimate 
results, which was recently formed as the result of con: 
ference in Washington. I believe it will mark an epoch 
in business development as viewed from a Federal stand- 
point. Our lumber interests are given full consideration 
and will be looked after. 

I wish on this occasion to thank the board and commit- 
tees of this association for their active, energetic coopera- 
tion during the last year. The difficulty of getting to- 
gether must be apparent to all, as we come from the four 
corners of the United States. The prompt attention to the 
details of our work and the quick responses to our written 
requests have made it a pleasure to be associated with 
such a fine body of men. 








Manager’s Report. 


Leonard Bronson’s report as manager was read in con- 
densed form with the understanding that an unabridged 
copy would be supplied to each member. 

Manager Bronson’s report if given in full would fill 
nearly four pages of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and was 
a thorough review of the activities of his office. It 
opened with a calendar of his official journeys of the 
year, amounting to nearly 30,000 miles, and representing 
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ever, he was unacquainted with the fact brought out in 
the proceedings of the convention that in certain sec- 
tions concentration rates on low-grade lumber for box 
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6 days’ absence from his office. Mr. Bronson then gave 
representation by delegates at various conventions 
the year. 
The work of standardization of grades has been de- 
ved by the illness of the chairman of the committee, 
hn A. Bruce, which also prevented any report of prog- 
ss for this meeting. 
\Ir. Bronson referred to the scope of the work of the 
'road committee and discussed the affairs that might 
icvitimately come in this field. He concludes that a well 


organized railroad department such as is maintained by 
the Chicago Association of Commerce would cost a great 
deal of money, but would undoubtedly be worth much 
more money to members. 


He then discussed the subject of lower freight rates 
for low-grade lumber, and the different ways of attaining 
At the time he wrote his report, how- 


poses are already in existence, amounting to less than 
the corresponding rates on regular lumber grades. 
Mr. Bronson’s discussion showed the advantage of such 





a differential and it is probable that earnest efforts will 


be made to extend the principle to other manufacturing 


sections. 


The report discussed workmen’s compensation briefly, 


referring to the law of the State of Washington as prob- 


ably the best that has yet heen adopted. 
The report recommended the Blue Book to the further 
and continued support of all shippers, and stated that a 


special report would be made on this department of the 


work, which report, however, was not a part of the public 
proceedings. 

The statistical department has been increased until it 
now covers about one-third of the entire lumber product 
of the United States, and the manager expressed his be- 
lief that it could be enlarged with great profit to the 
lumber industry. 

The manager announced that a regular association bul- 
letin was contemplated and that plans for it had been 
submitted to the Board of Governors. 

The report briefly reviewed the history of the movement 
for a fund for advertising and publicity, and its indorse- 


A. W. COOPER, SPOKANE, WASH.; 
Western Pine Mfrs.’ Ass’n. 


R. S. KELLOGG, WAUSAU, WIS. ; 
Northern nS Hardwood Mfrs.’ 
ss’n. 


protected by insurance in the English Lloyds of a portion 
of the standing timber. The manager believes that in- 
creased organized protection for the forests was rendering 
it more acceptable as a possible insurance risk. 

The manager referred to his recent correspondence 
with President Taft and other Government officials, which 
already has been published, and expresses the belief that 








Statistical Department. 

Since June 1, 1911, there has been issued monthly a re- 
port entitled “Production and Movement of Lumber.” It con- 
— reports from approximately 700 sawmills, located in 22 
States. 

Summary of Cut and Shipments and Production Below Nor- 
mal for 10 Months, June, 1911, to March, 1912, 





} Inclusive. 
because of it there is a 
better understanding of Months. a Mills - Cut more Cut less 
: . 911. eporting. ut. Shipments. than shipped. than shipped. 
the situation upon both Tunes «asiese Wee oy wer 42 613,500,000 549,500,000 64,000-060 igen 
sides. RNs fon aca eee oa 589,100,000 499,600,000 39,500,000 
The manager reported August a 796,190,0 769,100,000 27,000,000 eaedidebaed 
; A 7 INI cos ou. u pale 8 0.die 781,500,000 oe, ees 4,700,000 
that in connection with the ORONO: = ss osc ewesioecne 910,800,000 936,300,000 =......... 25,500,900 
i i j IG VOMIIOE os <co ce eccs aces 782,500,000 eS ae eee 108,800,000 
pis a wos So a 625,400,000 740,500,000 cece 115,100,000 
published in Hearst’s Mag- January, 1912............. 605,400,000 738,400,000 sorte 132,900,000 
azme, he had offered a POOTUATY oe icisc es 778,300,000 847,500,000 veeseeees 69,200,000 
. . . t re 32 5 3 
contribution telling the ESE Sa ane Se 0 see a: 23,400,000 958,700,000 = ....... 130,300,000 
other side of the story, Drie ietacinc isc diced wore 591 7,256,000,000 7,712,000,000 130,500,000 586,500,000 


which had been returned 
as unavailable. 





Panama-Pacific Exhibit. 


Mr. Bronson then discussed the subject of an exhibit 
at the San Francisco exposition, as follows: 


A tentative proposition has been made on the Pacific coast 
to this effect: That each of five western lumber States 
should have a building showing its particular products in the 
most attractive way. Buildings in the bungalow style have 
been suggested, built and furnished in native woods. 

Another suggestion, which seems to meet with favor on the 
Pacific coast, surrenders their particular advantage in favor 
of a national exhibit under the leadership of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. ‘Two plans have been 
suggested. One is that a large building should be erected 
to contain a central meeting room, parlors and other con- 
veniences, and also a room or suite of rooms for each 
affiliated association in which could be displayed their par- 
ticular products. 

Another is for a central building, not necessarily very 
large, to be erected by the Naticual association, around 
which should be arranged smaller buildings representing each 
affiliated association. Thus there would be yellow pine, 
cypress, North Carolina pine, the northern hardwood, south- 
ern hardwood, white pine, western pine, fir, sugar pine and 
redwood buildings ete. me 5 

It is also suggested that perhaps the exhibit of the Na- 
tional association could in some way be co-ordinated with or 
handled in cooperation with that of the National Forest 
Service. 

If either of these plans are selected, the National associa- 
tion itself might prepare an exhibit along the lines of its 
advertising work, in which it would promote the use of 





Excess shipments over cut 456,000,006 feet, or 6.28%. 


H. S. CHILDS, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ; 
Northern Pine Mfrs.’ Ass’n. 


Production Below Rated Capacity of the 591 Mills Reporting 
Cut and Shipments. 


Feet. t. 
FURS; FEEL 6 icc cae 276,163,000 December ........ 696,700,000 
July ............. 286,402,500 January, 1912..... 712,057,000 
August .0-.ccccree 406,506,000 February ...ccc-. 500,047,000 
September ........ 345,457,500 March ...,....... 514,247,500 
October ..... wietacdts 557,856,000 —_——_——— 
November ........ 533,547,500 Total ++a++-4,827,074,000 


Only one-third of the mills on our mailing list have re- 
ported their cut and shipments. If this statistical work is 
continued it should be supported by every manufacturer who 
is requested to send in his monthly report. 

An interesting comparison of stocks on hand at the same 
608 mills at three different periods has also been compiled 
and is submitted herewith: 


Comparison of Stocks on Hand July 1, 1911, Jan. and 
April 1, 1912. 








3 z Stock on Hand. 
ne = ei ai 
Re = —A S 3 3 
-~ + aS 6 = = = 
= > | Pa . - . 
= = 3 aR 8 a > 
a 2 - e — - oo 
= iy: 2 F : 
= wo6€ytC~<Cia‘“‘ RY(SCOSG 
2 Ss © & Feet in millions and tenths. 
z CS ht - SO 
Ae 39 2,390 657.3 69.9 63.9 65.1 
AE. ccceee 49 3,853 1,059.6 246.5 239.6 228.3 
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FOUR SECRETARIES REPRESENTING IMPORTANT ASSOCIATIONS OF LUMBER MANUFACTURERS. 


ment by various affiliated associations. On January 8, 
1912, the board of governors approved the work and 
gave authority to’ proceed as soon as $100,000 was 
pledged, and 25 per cent of that sum had been collected. 
A call for this 25 per cent was sent out on March 30, 
aud the report announced that the secretary would report 
the result of the call. 

"he manager went on to discuss the question of pub- 
licii'y as distinguished from advertising, and stated that 
a separate fund for this purpose would be desirable. He 
tccommended also a joining of the forces of all lumber 
miufaeturers who are financing advertising campaigns 
: order that the influence of the combined advertising 
tay be available to secure proper recognition of the in- 

istry in the reading columns of the public press. 

“he manager stated his belief that lumber retailers 
‘e finding that it was not to their interest to exploit 
sie for wood, such as cement, and were returning 
UX umber. 

‘he manager’s report devoted over a column to a his- 

of the reciprocity activities and the relations of the 
as-cciation thereto. 

he report referred to the National Forest Service ap- 
!'! ingly, and also to the work being done in the Forest 
Produets Laboratory at Madison, Wis. It anticipated 
'. early issue of a Government bulletin to be entitled 
‘ndencies in Forest Utilization,’’ and commended it 
ireful attention. 
© report referred disapprovingly to the activities of 
Industrial Workers of the World, condemning this 
ement as unpatriotic. 
ie questions of free tolls on the Panama Canal and 
general effect of the opening of the canal on lumber 
ement were discussed in harmony with Mr. Bronson’s 
P*iously published ideas on this subject. 
Subdivision on the subject of insurance of standing 
er, contained the interesting information that in at 
' one case, a Canadian timber bond issue has been 


wood as against unworthy substitutes. A series of photo- 
graphs could show the merits of wooden railway car as 
against the steel car, and the advertising department of the 
National association could prepare positive exhibits in man 
lines, as in building construction, packages etc., whic 
would make a profound impression upon visitors. Then to 
the different associations could be left the exploitation of 
their particular woods. 

Whatever is to be done along this line should be set on 
toot, perhaps authority being given to the advertising com- 
mittee to handle it or some special committee being ap- 
pointed to cooperate with the advertising committee. 

Judging from the cost of such things in the past, it would 
perhaps not be an unsafe estimate that $50,000 would cover 
the cost of the central exhibit building made of wood. 
Then each affiliated association could devote what money it 
cares to to an exhibit of its particular lines. The officers 
of the National association would suggest a discussion of 
this subject. 


Mr. Bronson discussed in closing the proposition of 
lumber expositions, indicating the principal advantages 


-aad opportunities of such enterprises, his comment being 


on the whole of an approving nature. He favored the 
plan of direct financing of such expositions and putting 
them in charge of experienced men. a 
Secretary’s Report. 
Secretary George K. Smith then read ‘his report-as fol- 
lows: 


Membership. “rey 


The membership at the end of the fiscal year, March 31, 
1912, consisted of 12 associations with members and yearly 
production as follows: 











| Eee ee 11 231.3 96.8 
Ga.-Fla 23 430.4 57.0 
Ida. 16 708.1 445. 
ae + 14.9 %.7 
Ky. « 2 30:3 18.5 
CE Tee 103 2,717.0 673.2 
Mich. veel ae 824.0 288.1 
Mint 66.0. BI 1,328.1 591.5 
| Pee. 1,038.1 149.6 
Mo.-Ok. .. 10 162.3 49.5 
oe 178.8 122.8 
) 583 160.3 26.7 
1 100 27.5 14.0 
24 2,7§8 766.7 198.5 
.c 8 655 180.1 31.2 
Tenn 6 1€5 45.4 5.4 
See 49 3,770 1,036.8 212.5 
rere 8 730 200.7 23.8 
Wash. 77 8,215 2,259.0 537.4 
W. Va 
Wis. . 58 5,067 1,393.4 685.8 636.4 
608 56,182 15,450.1 4,496.5 4,538.9 4,188.5 


Net increase in stock Jan. 1, 1912, as compared with July 1, 
1911, 42,400,000 ft. or .9 per cent. ; 

Net decrease in stock April 1, 1912, as compared with July 
1, 1911, 308,000,000 ft. or 6.8 per cent. 


Net decrease in stock April 1, 1912, as compared with Jan- 
uary 1, 1912, 350,400,000 ft. or 7.7 per cent. 

Steck on hand July 1, 1911, 29.1 per cent of yearly normal 
production. 


Stock on hand Jan. 1, 1912, 29.4 per cent of yearly normal 
production, 





Stuck on hand April 1, 1912, 





, No. Delegates an . , 4 
Association. Members. Production. Entitled. Appointed. = seth As yearly nor 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Assn...... pésiee) ae 620,000,000 9 8 mal pro on. 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’.-Assn...,.... 51 555,243,726 8 5 Mill average—July 1, 1911, 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn. of U. S....... 2380 630,000,000 9 9 7,395,559 ft.; Jan. 1, 1912, 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn..... 64 4,239,712 6 6 7,465,296 ft.; April 1, 1912, 
oe a. = wewa. BOtre, AWN. .0..3. 83 600,000,000 9 9 6,888,980 ft. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Assn.......... 40 1,404,251,674 17 17 are » > 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Assn............ 245 4,068,098,035 43 43 ques dean ok ai ee 
North Carolina Pine Assn.............-..---- 73 778,055,876 10 10 sociation and the work done 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Assn..... 139 2,139,572,000 24 18 through them will be cov- 
Pacific Coast Sugar & W. P. Lbr. Mfrs. Assn... 14 167,500,000 4 1 ered in his report ar 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Assn.............. 76 322,042,456 6 6 Respectfully submitted 
Redwood Manufacturers’ Assn............... 20 No report. * ia : 
occa peeninh a  S —— ses Grorch K. SMITH, 
TORO oa oa 5.00 9b0'6% vee ena e awibew aa ath 5 11,589,003,459 145 182 Secretary. 
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Treasurer’s Report. 
Secretary Smith read the report of the treasurer, J. 
A. Freeman, as follows: 


Year Year 
ended ended 
March 31, March 31, 
Income. 1912 1911 


Assessments—Annual dues... . $23,698.43 $25,347.80 

Honorary membership ...... as - 600.00 1,800.00 

Interest on bank balances....,........-- 47.61 24.72 
5 














Miscellaneous receipts .............c200 sevvsecs 

Total income ...,. . $24,846.00 $27,177.72 

cxpenses. 
mo Ee ee err ..... $ 9,911.85 $10,283.49 
Traveling expenses ... Mh ekki ae eo 2,394.44 3,194.02 
nh ND wn sce e ces ceeesae'es 1,957.77 4,899.14 
| See aries 1,350.00 943.61 
Annual report Jara isis ee icigus iw oats thie 1,077.91 1,279.53 
Ns ois ik rai aiecna 06 O'S 09 © ace 293.39 Sines 
*Printing and stationery... 849.97 719.79 
eS SS ea eee 19.30 18.62 
Expense meetings ............- SOGAD - «nos 20 2% 
Saint Louis office expense..........,--- Se 336.06 
Depreciation on office furniture...... ; 77.45 162.86 
Statistical department: 

Sea eer rr cre inbek See ces euks 

SPSS ee eee eee 1,039.25 

See ce ewies se ane Ol TA er 

Printing and stationery... aks 335.70 

BURGH GXPOMMS .. occ crccscecs .* o> 21.95 

Total BEDONSC . «2.256 000 ..- $20,470.88 $21,837.12 

a er ere a5 3,875.16 5,340.60 
Surplus at beginning of period......... 31,049.92 25,709.32 





Surplus at end of period............. $34,925.08 $31,049.92 
* Previously kept in one account. 
JIA 


FREEMAN, Treasurer. 
Resolution of Condolence. 

Secretary Smith then read a telegram from George B. 
Shaw announcing the death of his uncle, Eugene Shaw, 
at Eau Claire, Wis., and the following resolutions were 
offered and adopted by rising vote: 

Whereas, Eugene Shaw, of Eau Claire, Wis., a lumber- 
man, a man with the personal grace of the pine tree and kind- 
liness of spirit as enduring as the heart of an oak, has been 
called in the ripe prime of life to lay down his earthly bur- 
dens; and 

Whereas, We have long known and respected him, 

Resolved, That the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, in convention assembled at Cincinnati, while bowing 
in personal sorrow, do make their first action at this meeting 
a heartfelt tribute—as much as words can convey—to the life 
and works of our comrade whose body lies dead in its earthly 
home, and whose soul is with God; and, 

Resolved, That while we mourn the loss of the wholesome 
friendliness of Eugene Shaw, we are glad to express our es- 
teem of his life, to his family and friends, by a rising vote, 
which shall record our belief in honor, virtue and manhood, 
such as was his, and our belief that of such are those whose 
souls live forever, even as memories of their worth endure in 
the hearts of men. 

Secretary Smith announced the receipt of an invitation 
for the next convention from the president of the Con- 
vention Bureau of St. Louis, accompanied by autograph 
letters of the mayor of the city and governor of the 
State. This was referred to the board of governors. 

Committee Appointments. 


The secretary then read the list of committee appoint- 
ments, as follows, the first named being the chairman in 
each case: 

Auditing—cC. A. Barton, R. H. VanSant, George E. W. Luehr 
mann, 


Resolutions—Edgar Dalzell, W. B. Roper, W. B. Townsend, 
Bruce Odell, C. D. Johnson. 

Nominations—S. J. Carpenter, E. W. Demarest, A. T. Ger- 
rans, J. B. Conrad, Horton Corwin, jr., W. E. DeLaney, C. A. 
Bigelow, C. H. Wercester, T. L. Shevlin, A. W. Cooper, W. G. 


Collar, 

Recommendations in officer's reports—Edward Hines, C. A. 
Bigelow, S. H. Fullerton. 

Credentials—Lewis Duster, A. W. Cooper, R. S. Kellogg 


Reports of Standing Committees. 


The reports of standing committees were then taken 
up, and Hon. J. B. White was asked to report for the 
conservation committee. 


Mr. White—I have been away from home and have not 
had an opportunity to have a meeting of the committee, and 
what talk I have had with members during the last six 
months has been informal. I will be glad, however, to make 
a report on conservation. Personally I am enthusiastic on 
the conservation of all natural resources. We have had so 
many troubles, however, that I feel to-day that heaven is 
farther off, and the other place much closer. I feel that 
we have got to preserve our sinking ship. We are attacked 
by pirates from without and by a mutinous crew from within. 
We have our labor troubles, we are assailed by piratical foes 
politically, taxation is unjust, and it does seem that it is 
almost impossible to get help from legislation to aid in the 
conservation of our natural resources under these condi- 
tions. Every lumberman has been a friend of the forest. 
We have contributed freely whenever we have been asked 
to do so to every cause to aid in conservation. We have had 
the students from the different schools in our forests, invit- 
ing them there to study forestry and give us the benefit of 
their conclusions upon actual examination of and familiarity 
with our conditions. But it does appear as if we are losing 
ground. We are less able to help than we were heretofore. 
The recent decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which give to the trunk lines greater freight rates and cut 
off the lumbermen from rates that have been established by 
long custom and by contracts with the railroads, are going 
to prevent conservation to a very great extent. If we lose 
our divisions as railroads it has got to come from the 
people or from the trunk lines. If it is saddled upon the 
people by a necessary increase of the cost of lumber it is 
going to be very difficult indeed to get them to favor us 
with any of their moral support toward such legislation as 
we need, because there will be prejudice against us. 

Now I do not like to talk in this fashion, but when I get 
discouraged I have got to look upon the dark side. I have 
been generally optimistic, but under the present situation 
I am inclined to pessimism. We are not getting any help 
from outside. I understand they have a special law in 
Mississippi now imposing a tax of 20 cents an acre against 
lumbermen who have over a thousand acres of timber. If 
that law is going to prevail it is against the principles of 
conservation. 

If we are to grow trees again our cutover lands are worth 
more than we-are getting for them. We are offering them 
for $4 or $5 an acre. If the principles of conservation 
are going to be put into effect the small trees left upon that 
land are alone worth $10 to $15 an acre, for it would cost 
as much to grow them to that size. So we are forced to 
be inconsistent. We are in favor of conservation, and yet 
we are offering this land for one-third of what it is worth 
for forest reproduction. Some time we have got to obtain 
for our timber what it costs to grow it and we should not 
be selling land for less than the young trees on it are 
worth alone. 

I think there ought to be a united effort toward educating 
the public on these subjects. Last night a committee was 
appointed of which Mr. Baker is chairman to offer some 
resolutions here to-day, and I asked that such a resolution 
be prepared, and Mr. Baker has approved it and I will now 


read the resolution at his request and offer it for considera- 
tion at this time. 


The‘resolution was then read and adopted as follows: 


Whereas, The agricultural appropriation bill now under 
consideration, as originaly introduced, provided a contingent 
fund of $1,000,000 to be used only in fighting fires on the na- 
tional forests, if found necessary; and 

Whereas, The House of Representatives cut this item to 
$250,000, an amount entirely too smal)! for safety; and 

Whereas, The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
of the Senate has reported in favor of appropriating the sum 
originally asked for, 

Resolved, That the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation affirms its belief, based upon long experience, that the 
sum of $1,600,000, to be available yearly for fire prevention 
when necessary, is the minimum amount that can with safety 
be provided to protect the 190,000,000 acres of national forests 
from fire; and 

Resolved, That this association, representing the third 
largest manufacturing industry in the United States, and 
whose raw material is the forests, asks that Congress do not 
fail to provide the fund absolutely necessary to protect the 
national forests, the property of all the peopie; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be at once sent to 
all Senators and members of Congress. 


Report of Workmen’s Compensation Committee. 


The report of the workmen’s compensation committee 
was then called for. Chairman Paul E. Page, of Buck- 
ley, Wash., sent a communication as follows: 


As a report from the workmen's compensation committee 
I herewith tender an explanation of the Washington Com- 
pensation Act. I have gone into considerable detail in order 
that our members might understand the act thoroughly. 

In view of the fact that various States have appointed 
commissions to consider the problem of compensation for 
industrial accidents and that these commissions have worked 
for months and even years to accomplish anything it seems 
futile for our association to expect that its workmen’s com- 
pensation committee, scattered as it is with thousands of 
miles separating its members, could accomplish much. As 
a matter of fact, it has been impossible to accomplish any- 
thing as a committee. In lieu of a committee report I am 
presenting my indorsement of the Washington Compensation 
Act with the earnest hope that our members will not only 
consider it, but indorse it and recommend it to the legisla- 
ture of every State in the Union. 

Up to the passage of its Compensation Act the State of 
Washington was pest-ridden with the employers’ liability 
insurance companies and the ambulance-chasing attorney. 
Large sums of money were paid to the employers’ liability 
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companies for insurance against industrial accidents, which, 
in many cases, proved inadequate. Only about 40 per cent 
of the amount of judgments rendered in cases brought for 
personal damages ever reached the injured workman or his 
dependents, and only about 10 per cent of those who were 
injured ever received anything at all. 

The ambulance-chasing attorney had reached a_ point 
where he did not hesitate to introduce perjured testimony 
to win his case. He had become so brazen that he did not 
care whether the attorney for the defense knew such testi- 
mony to be perjured. He introduced his perjured testimony 
when he knew the judge on the bench must know it was 
perjured. 

Such a condition was demoralizing to the people, and 
especially to the young people of our State. There was a 
feeling of graft among our people. Verdicts for unreason- 
able sums were returned in cases where there should have 
been no judgment, and verdicts returned for no judgment 
in cases where there should have been a substantial verdict 
for damages. Every industry was menaced with the verdict 
of some hysterical jury, and the fellow who got hurt saw 
large sums of money being spent in litigation in personal 
damage cases and he got little or nothing to reimburse him 
for his injury. 


Start and Progress of the Movement. 


In January, 1910, at its annual meeting, the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association passed a resolution de- 
ploring the conditions which existed through lack of ade- 
quate laws governing industrial accidents, condemning the 
methods of the employers’ liability companies and asking 
that representatives of capital and labor get together and 
devise some method by which an injured employee could 
receive the benefit of the large sums of money which were 
being wasted in litigation. This action of the lumbermen 
of our State attracted much attention and the resolution 
was printed and commented on by every newspaper in the 
State. A mass meeting was held in Tacoma in June of 
that year, at which Governor Hay presided, consisting of 
men who represented not only the employer and employee 
but professional and business men as well. This meeting 
resulted in our governor appointing a commission to draft 
a bill on workman’s compensation to present to the next 
legislature. 

This commission was composed of five employers of labor. 
three lumbermen, a logger and a coal mine operator, an@ 
five representatives of labor unions, two coal miners, a car- 
penter, a printer and a locomotive engineer. 

The first meeting of this commission was held in Tacoma 
on September 29, and at that meeting we decided that none 
of us were there to drive a hard bargain for the interest 
we represented, but to work as a unit to accomplish some 
good for all interests. So well was this decision carried out 
that during all of the many meetings held by the commis- 
sion it would have been impossible for an outsider in listen- 








ing to our deliberations to have told which members of th 
commission represented labor and which capital. 

We had two attorneys to aid us in the work; one a r 
formed ambulance-chaser of the worst type and the oth 
one of our State’s most able men. 

The former had at his command a repertoire of leg: 
twists and turns which was bewildering and voluminou; 
and which proved of no great service to the commission. Th 
latter gave to the commission the results of his long stud 
of the problem which we were attempting to solve. 

There were no experts on this commission and we toc 
up the work as business men of this country always ha: 
and will when they have a problem and emergency to mee 

The act as drawn by the commission was passed by th 
legislature after the “first aid’? feature was eliminated, ani 
became effective on October 1, 1911. 


Legal Status and Application. 


We have in the governor of our State a man with hon 
esty and backbone enough to appoint an industrial commis 
sion to administer our compensation act without playin 
politics, and as a result we have a commission of hard 
headed business men who believe in the act and who ar» 
giving their best efforts to make it a success. During th: 
summer of 1911 a friendly suit was brought to test th 
legal standing of the act, and our supreme court pronounced 
it constitutional and the law of the State. A 

This decision of our supreme court has been criticised as 
a sentimental decision. This we deny most emphatically 
and firmly believe that the United States Supreme Court wil! 
decide our act to be constitutional. But if the supremo 
court of our State is using the sentiment of humanity in 
stead of the dollar sentiment in its decisions I believe we 
have reason to be proud of our court. 

The Washington Compensation Act is compulsory for 
hazardous employments and elective for others, and has 
the State insurance feature. The State pays all the expense 
of administering the act through an appropriation. Indus- 
try takes care of its industrial accidents. State insurance 
benefits are covered, which are sustained in the course of 
employment, unless due to deliberate intention of injured 
worker. 

Compensation in Detail. 


All injury caused to an employee while in the course of 
his employment by a third party is covered, providing em- 
ployee so elects. If he chooses to take action against such 
third party he can do so, and in case he elects to take the 
State compensation he assigns his action against the third 
party to the State. Voluntary plans of employers to care 
for hospital and first aid to the injured employees are 
permissible. 

f the employer default in the payment of his premiums, 
injured workman may maintain action for damages, and de- 
fenses of fellow-servant rule and assumption of risk are 
abrogated. 

Payments for death are as follows: Payment of $20 a 
month to the widow until death or remarriage; a dower 
of $240 in case of remarriage, but no further payments. 
‘the sum of $5 a month for each child under the age of 16, 
until the age of 16 is arrived at, but not more than $15 for 
any one family of children having a widowed mother or 
father. Orphan children, $10 a month to the amount of 
$35 a month until 16 years of age. For partial dependents, 
not to exceed $20 a month. For all death claims the sum 
of $4,000 is taken from the general fund, invested at in- 
terest to procure funds with which to meet the monthly 
payments. 

For total disability: If unmarried, $20 a month. If 
married, from $25 to $35, according to family. For total 
disability not permanent, benefits are increased first six 
months 50 per cent, provided this sum does not exceed 60 
per cent of regular wage. Monthly payments in all cases 
may be converted in lump sum payments either in whole or 
in part. In cases where the injury causes a disability 
which is not total or permanent such injury is paid for in 
lump sum and the maximum amount is $1,500. 


Administration of the Act. 


Employer is held responsible in case accidents are caused 
by neglect to comply with safety laws, and must reimburse 
the insurance fund for half the benefits paid in each case. 

The act is administered by the Industrial Insurance De- 
partment, which department consists of three salaried com- 
missioners. The decisions of this department are subject to 
review in any superior court, but its decisions are reversible 
only on three grounds: 1. That it acted without or in ex- 
cess of its powers; 2. That an award was procured by 
fraud; 38. That the findings of fact by the department do 
not support the award. 

The intent of the act, as set forth in Section 4, is that 
the fund created by assessing the industries shall ulti- 
mately become neither more nor less than self-supporting. 

In arriving at a means for making such assessments 
the commission that drafted the act was confronted by 
its most difficult problem. We had no data to refer 
to, with the exception of that from the coal mines, and 
this we found inadequate to apply to other large indus- 
tries. We at last grouped each industry in a class which 
was shown by the employers’ liability insurance com- 
panies’ rating manuals to take the same rate of pre- 
mium. To each of such groups we gave a rating which 
we believed would be ample to supply funds with which 
to meet the benefits that would be paid by that partic- 
ular group for the acidents happening in that group. 
industries that were shown by the insurance manuals 
to take the same rating, although they might be entirely 
different from one another, were placed in the same 
group. 

Each such group pays for its own accidents only, and 
for none other.. To illustrate: An accident in a coal 
mine is paid by coal mine premiums only, while an 
accident in a blast furnace would be paid for from a 
fund secured by the premiums paid by some 27 indus- 
tries which were found to be of equal hazard with a 
blast furnace hazard and were grouped together. There 
are 47 of the groups or classes, covering every industry 
in our State. In addition, there is the nonhazardou: 
group, which is elective. 

The premiums charged each group vary from 1% per 
cent to 10 per cent and the levy is made on the yearly 
pay roll of each industry in the group. 


Raising and Dispersing the Funds, 


Inasmuch as the intent of the act is to secure only 
such funds as are necessary to meet the benefits, assess 
ments are made only as needed. To illustrate: The act 
went into effect on October 1, 1911, and at that time 
an assessment was made, based on the pay roll for the 
months July, August and September of that year. I 
every group where the funds were more than enougi: 
to pay the benefits for three months no further assess- 
ments will be made until it is found that the fund o! 
that group is about to become depleted, when another 
assessment will be made on that group only and fo: 
a sum based on the total amount of the pay roll of 
that group for the last three months. By this provision 
in the act each group pays only what the benefits paid 
require. One group might be required to pay its ful! 
premium on the entire year’s pay roll, while another 
group might not be required to pay on more than thre: 
months’ pay roll. If no accidents happen there i+ 
nothing to pay, and I can not conceive of anything 
that would act as more of an _ incentive to employers 
to protect their machinery and use their best effort 
to prevent accidents than this provision of the act. 

The premium rates demanded by the act look high 
but as a matter of fact they have little to do with th: 
actual cost to the industries, as they are uséd onl 
as a basis with which to levy the premium to be pai‘ 
for the first three months. The actual cost is governe: 
solely by the number and kinds of accidents. 

_ Up to_the present time every man, woman and chil: 
in our State who has been in any way injured as th° 
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» sult of an_industrial accident since October 1, 1911, 
been paid a reasonable sum for such injury. Every 
low has been made independent, and every little 
d deprived of a breadwinner has been given the 
ince of playing out its baby years instead of becom- 
a public charge or forced into daily labor. Every 
ired workman has known that his dear ones would 
provided for in case his injury was fatal. 

\ll this has been done without cost to the employee. 
ri’ ere has been no litigation, no perjured testimony, no 
court costs, and none of the ill feeling between the 
~oployers and employees which personal accidents caused 
in the past. Is this not enough to have accomplished 
bv a compensation act, regardless of its cost? Are we 
1 t entitled to believe that we have solved the problem 
of workmen’s compensation? 


Cost and Effects Among Lumbermen. 


;iowever, there is still another feature to be consid- 
ered, which probably will appeal to the business world 
stronger than do the humane features of the act, and 
tht is the cost to the employer. ; : 

he lumber industry in our State is in a class which 
rejuires the payment of a premium of 2% per cent on 
the yearly pay roll. In the lumber class the assessment 
for the first three months after the act went into effect 
amounted to $167,000. Up to April 15, 1912, there had 
pbecn paid out of this fund $60,000 for accidents settled 
for and $45,000 was taken from the fund and invested 
to take care of 17 fatal accidents. At that time (April 
15) there were 12 fatal accidents unsettled for. If these 
12 fatal accidents call for the same amount of benefits 
as the 17 which were settled for required it would make 
a total paid out and to be paid of $135,000, which repre- 
sents the sum required to pay the benefits in the 
jumber class group for 64% months—that is, from October 
1, 1911, to April 15, 12. 

During these six and one-half months the workmen in 
our industry work in our mills by artificial light for 
several hours of each working day. Our mills are open 
and cold and the nature of the business is such that 
our men are required at times to work very fast and 
at other times there will be nothing to do for several 
minutes. This requires the men to dress in heavy cloth- 
ing to keep warm during their idle moments. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that a workman working under artifi- 
cial light, with heavy clothing, one moment in a per- 
spiration through great effort and the next chilled by 
lack of effort, is more liable to injury than he would 
be if he were working in daylight and with light 
clothing. 

For these reasons I believe that the accidents in the 

jumber class for the six and one-half winter months were 
greater than they will average for the other months of 
the year; but, suppose they represent the average, then 
the total cost to the lumber class would be some $270,- 
000 for the year. 
Using $167,000 as 2% per cent of the lumber class pay 
roll for three months makes a total pay roll for the 
lumber industry of $27,000,000 for the year. In order 
to raise $270,000 by taxing $27,000,000 it requires 1 per 
cent, and that is exactly what the cost to the lumber 
industry figures up to the time of the closing of the 
industrial commission’s books on April 25, 1912. Under 
the old system the best rate that I could secure from the 
employers’ liability insurance companies for insurance 
against accidents was 1.35 per cent on the pay roll, 
and today the rate is 1% per cent. Under the old 
system 50 per cent of the time of the courts was spent 
in hearing personal damage cases. 


The Law in Action. 


Something like $20,000,000 was paid by the employers 
to the employers’ liability companies in 1911 throughout 
the United States. Nearly $10,000,000 in judgments was 
rendered in personal damage cases. In most of these 
cases the lawyer received one-half of the judgment, 
which left $5,000,000 for the injured workman. 

Under the Washington Compensation Act it costs the 
employer considerably less than it did under the old 
system, and every injured employee is paid and every 
cent collected from any industry goes directly to the 
injured employee. Further, the lumber industry makes 
~ poorest showing of any group which comes under 
the act. 

There are 47 groups or classes under the act, and 
nine of these have not used any of their fund, having 
had no accidents. Seven have used iess than 3 per cent 
of their fund, 12 less than per cent, 14 less than 
15 per cent, and 5 have used more than 16 per cent, 

ich includes the lumber class, which has used some 
65 per cent of its fund. 

\VYe expect in the very near future to reduce the cost 
to the employer materially. Our industrial commission 
has started work on the problem of why there are 
so many industrial accidents and what causes them. They 
have interested the students of our State college in the 
problem and hope soon to have classes making a study 
of this problem. They already see a new profession for 
soine of the young men and women of our State, and 
that is the trained expert who understands the practical 
guarding of machinery and the prevention of many of 
the industrial accidents. 

\s soon as we have such experts in the field we can 
expect a large percentage of decrease in accidents, which 
Wii! be followed by a decrease in the amounts charged 
the industries. 
| believe the Washington Compensation Act solves the 
blem of how to take care of industrial accidents, and 
pe Bags it on the statute books of every State 
the Union. 


Railroad Committee. 


‘| connection with the report of the railroad committee 

\I. Carrier was called for. Mr. Carrier stated that he 
not represent that committee but a special commitee, 
further explained: 


\t the meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
ociation at Louisville there was a resolution in regard to 
weighing of lumber by the railroads, and it was suggested 

that association and ours should act together. Presi- 
| Griggs appointed myself, Mr. Hines and Mr. Gerrans on 
{ committee to act with representatives of the other as- 
iation. Mr. Gerrans was more active than myself and 
copies of the resolutions which were drawn up. I sug- 
{ that he read them. I think it an excellent idea to have 
se two associations work together in this way on matters 
his kind, as was suggested by Mr. Parker in his talk this 
ning. 


\lr. Gerrans read the resolutions as follows: 


ement of Joint Committee of National Lumber 
\cturers’ Association and National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, in Session in Chicago, 
March 25, 1912. 

Whereas, The railroads seem to be unable to devise an 
irate method for weighing lumber and forest products, 
sing great hardship and loss to lumber shippers; and 

Whereas, The present rulings of the Interstate Commerce 
‘mission prevent the adjustment of claims for overcharge 
sunt weights on basis of estimates, compelling settlement 
harges on the alleged scale weight, assuming same to be 
ect in the absence of an actual test covering the shipment 
question; and 
Whereas, The Interstate Commerce Commission has ap- 
iied a hearing for the purpose of investigatmg the matter 
he present system of weighing as used by the railroads; 

Resolved: We suggest as a remedy that the carriers be re- 
red to show on the bills of lading the gross tare and net 
ights less allowance for stakes, dunnage, etc., if any, on 
h car, or furnish a weight certificate—and that in the 
senee of scale facilities at point of origin, that the carriers 


Manu- 


be required to weigh each car at the nearest scales and forth- 
with furnish the shipper a certificate showing the gross net 
and tare of the car, less allowance for car stakes, dunnage, 
etc., if any. Should the consignor or consignee request another 
scaling, same shall be made at the next weighing point ahead 
of the car, and if a difference of over one thousand pounds be 
shown between the first weight and the certificate of said 
reweight furnished the consignor or consignee, then the 
weights authorized by the various lumber associations shall be 
recognized by the carriers in settlement of claims between the 
shipper and the carrier. Beit further |. vi sae z 

Resolved, That a joint committee consisting of railroad offi- 
cials and lumber shippers shall within a reasonable time agree 
on a schedule of weights to be used between the parties at 
interest, and that the present association weights shall govern 
in the interim. 

Resolved, That a copy of this statement be presented to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as representing our views in 
this matter. ; 

Also, that we desire to be heard further upon the subject. 


(SIGNED) 
F. E. PARKER, R. M. CARRIER, 
B. FRANKLIN BETTS, A. 'T. GERRANS, 
A. L. STONE, L. L. BA ° 
J. G. CRISTE, E. W. McKAY, 


E. F. PARRY, W. J. HERMAN. 


An Informal Report. 


For the railroad committee W. G. Collar, a member of 
the committee, spoke informally as follows: 


The committee has had no meetings, but a matter came up 
in our association which we considered of considerable im- 
portance. We were advised on the matter through the box 
shook manufacturers, and at the quarterly meeting of the 
association our own railroad committee was instructed to do 
what it could to get a hearing before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It seems that the matter of concentra- 
tion freight rates, or shipping-in-transit privileges, as /ap- 
plied to lumber, was in great danger of being abrogated. _ The 
Interstate Commerce Commission had ruled, in its opinion 
No. 1247, that lumber coming into a concentrating point, 
consisting of different kinds of woods, such as maple and 
oak, could not go out on the shipping-in-transit rate by 
substitution. In other words, if a car of maple came into 
2 concentrating point a mixed car of oak and maple could 
not be shipped out on that billing. It also ruled that what 
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we consider concentration is really shipping in transit. We 
considered the rate on a car of logs coming in to a mill 
point a concentrating rate, as it was a certain charge a 
thousand feet. If this idea of the commission prevails it 
would be almost impossible to do anything with the concen- 
tration rate on logs. In our territory you would get hemlock 
and mixed hardwoods into the mill in one carload; and in 
order to get the advantage of the rate you would have to 
ship out as many kinds of lumber in the same proportions in 
ivalent carload. f 
el ae was not called to our attention until the 18th 
of April. The case was to be closed on the 25th of April. 
We were notified yesterday that Mr. McChord would grant 
a hearing on this matter on July 17 at Louisville. This is 
not a local but a national issue. The concentration rate on 
low-grade lumber for box shooks in our territory is a special 
rate. They will come for 60 miles or more into Wausau on 
a rate of 3 cents a hundred for scoots and low grades, 
where the rate on lumber is 7 cents. No box shook manu- 
facturer can pay 7 cents, and it eventually would result in 
a very great amount of stock being left in the woods. The 
box manufacturer is a conservationist, the best one we have. 
In talking with a box manufacturer and with Mr. Ewing, of 
the Michigan association, in Chicago yesterday, it was 
thought that this should be taken up by each association, and 
be prepared on July 17 to go before the commission with 
arguments for the continuance of the concentration and 
shipping-in-transit privileges. We should also be prepared 
to show that we do not consider a concentration rate a 
shipping-in-transit rate. 


Classification Committee. 


M. B. Nelson reported for the classification committee 


that its membership was so scattered as to make a meet- 
ing impracticable, and such work as had been done had 
been carried out by correspondence. He had not found 


it possible to submit his report to the members after 





preparing it, and with this explanation offered his report 
as follows: 

The principal work of our committee has been devoted to 
assisting Charles E. Brewer, who a few years ago, at a 
meeting of the box manufacturers and different lumber as- 
sociations, was elected secretary of the National Classification 
Committee. 

All of you, no doubt, are more or less familiar with the 
work that has been done by Mr. Brower in connection with 
this classification business, but many, probably the same as 
ourselves prior to the appointment of this committee and 
making investigation, had not understood the amount of 
energy Mr. Brower has expended toward defending the inter 
est of the manufacturer of wooden boxes and wooden box 
material. 

We have found that much of Mr. Brower’s time during 
the last three years has been devoted to this interest, and 
there has been about $17,000 expended through his office in 
defending the wooden box interest which has unquestionably 
been imposed upon by the substitutes in many ways. : 

An audit has been made of the receipts and disbursements 
of Mr. Brower’s committee, but the detailed account of the 
disbursements was not kept in such a manner as to enable 
the committee to determine as to the wisdom of all of the 
expenses incurred. But we figure the lumbermen to-day are 
reaping the benefits of Mr. Brewer's efforts, for which no 
charge has been made. He gave his time in behalf of the 
steel nail people whom he represents. And he has gone ahead 
with the work of this committee when it was without the 
necessary funds to carry out and promote the interest of 
those his committee were endeavoring to serve, advancing out 
of his own personal funds the necessary money to carry on 
the campaign, and as a result there is a deficit of his com- 
mittee of $5,225, which we figure should be paid. 

Giving Up the Fight. 
_ Many of the manufacturers have held back from assisting 
in this work, feeling it was a matter for the box manu. 
facturers to look after. The box manufacturers have long 


since given up the fight, largely because of the lack of 
interest or support from the manufacturers of lumber. Many 


of the wooden box manufacturers have converted their 
factories into fiber board or substitute package factories. 
They take the position that this is the lumbermen’s fight and 
not the box factories. The box manufacturer is interested 
in manufacturing that which he can make and sell to net him 
the greatest profit, and I am inclined to agree with him 
that it is up to the lumber manufacturer to see that the 
use of his product is not discriminated against. 

You probably know an enormous amount of our low-grade 

product, which we have the greatest trouble in disposing of, 
has been used in the past for box purposes. We have no 
exact figures, but dare say that close to 10 per cent of the 
lumber production of the United States goes into boxes. 
And the decrease in the use of wooden boxes in the last few 
years in our opinion has as much as or more to do with the 
depressed condition of the lumber market than any other 
one cause. 
_ It is argued by some that the passing of the wooden box 
is simply a matter of evolution, and we admit there is some 
merit in that contention; but unless those interested in the 
use of the wooden box stand up and defend their interest, 
we will be put out of business by the many substitutes which 
do not have the merit claimed for them, and our interest 
will suffer a great deal more than need be. 

Those interested in promoting the use of the substitutes 
have already outgeneraled us in every way. We have been 
asleep at the switch, so to speak. The first thing they did 
was to penalize the shipper in wooden boxes by appearing 
before the Classification committee and having it change the 
classification so that the man shipping his product in a paper 
or pasteboard box would have the same rate of freight on the 
weight of his product as does his competitor who uses the 
wooden box. So it is now possible for a shoe manufacturer 
to ship a carload of shoes from Boston to the Mississippi 
River in a fiber box for $87 a car less than his competitor 
who uses a wooden box. This is only one illustration in a 
thousand of what can be done. 

Through the work of Mr. Brower we think the railroads 
new appreciate what they have lost by the discrimination 
against the wooden box, and would be only too willing to 
revert to the old classification if they could do so, but they 
are afraid to try it. ‘The meeting of the Western Classifica- 
tion Committee at Galveston showed they are alive to the 
situation, and are placing some restriction on the shippers 
using the substitute package, not having merit. 

We appreciate there are many purposes for which the 
fiber board and substitute packages are just as good, and 
answer every purpose just as well as the wooden box, and in 
some cases better, but it is a much easier matter for the 
substitute package manufacturers to make an inferior article 
at a low price without the defects being visible than it is for 
the wooden box manufacturers. And as a result the shipper 
seeks to cut down his expense wherever possible, and buys 
a cheaper substitute package. 

The railroad company which at first was not inclined to 
accept or pay damages incurred on the substitute packages 
has found its competitors were willing to accept and pay 
damage claims on the substitute packages, and it was thus 
forced to accept of the same or lose business, so we have 
about reached a point where the shipper can ship his goods 
in paper bags. 

An Effective Campaign. 

But since Mr. Brower’s campaign the railroads have begun 
to figure up what they are losing on account of goods being 
packed in inferior boxes, and are making a more determined 
fight to bring about a better condition. We do not think it 
necessary to fight or try to prevent the substitution of any 
container which is superior to the wooden box for any pur- 
pose, but it is necessary to see that the wooden box is not 
infringed upon, and that due consideration is given to the 
merits of both. And unless the lumbermen look out for this 
discrimination it is certain no one else will. 

So we believe this work is one of the most important things 
this association has to look after. In our opinion we do not 
need advertising as much as we need protection from in- 
truders, and not let the people be misled as to the true 
merits. And we think funds which come into the hands of 
the association can not be better spent in any other direc- 
tion. The consumption of box material affects every manu- 
facturer of lumber throughout the entire United States, be- 
cause the low grades of nearly every wood enter more or 
less into the manufacture of boxes. 

The preliminary work has been accomplished but if we 
stop at this period the promoters of the substitutes will gain 
the advantage. So we think this campaign should be con- 
tinued, and as Mr. Brower has given so much of his time 
and thought to this subject an effort should be made to 
secure his assistance in the continuation of this work. 

In conection with his report Mr. Nelson offered the 
following resolution, which was referred to the committee 
on resolutions: 


Resolved: Whereas, we have no funds at our disposal 
we recemmend first, that the president or the manager of the 
association go over the list of contributors to Mr. Brower's 
committee and where there is any association which in his 
judgment as an association or individual member of the asso- 
ciation has not contributed about equally as much as the 
other associations he call their attention to the same, asking 
them to contribute such portion as he thinks wou!d be fair 
and equitable. And should he fail to secure by this means a 
sufticient amount to cover the deficit of $5,225 in Mr. Brow- 
er’s committee, the balance to be paid out of the advertising 
fund. 


Cc. A. Bigelow, on behalf of L. K. Baker, chairman, 
offered the following report of the special committee on 
memorial to J. E. Defebaugh, deceased: 

Report of Committee on Memorial to James Elliott 

Defebaugh. 


On November 21, 1909, occurred the death of James Elliott 
Defebaugh, after a long and painful illness. At the next 
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annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 


sociation, April 20, 1910, the following resolutions were 
adopted 
Resolved: We recommend that the work now being per- 


formed by our committee be placed in the hands of the man- 
ager of the association to be handled under the direction of 


the advertising committee. 
M. B. NELSON, Chairman. 

Whereas, Mr. James Elliott Defebaugh, late editor of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, was a life-long friend 
and indefatigable worker for the interests of the lumber 
manufacturers of the United States; and, 

Whereas, We believe that his death was largely brought 
about by his arduous efforts in behalf of the:lumber industry 
before the Ways and Means Committee in its tariff hearing, 
early in 1909, as a result of which the existing tariff on lum- 
ber was reduced but slightly, when evidently it would have 
been taken off entirely but for such efforts; and, 

Whereas, The lumber industry in general, and the mem- 
bers of this association in particular, have lost in the death 
of Mr. Defebaugh a strong and able coworker; now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this association take steps to erect a suit- 
able memorial that in some substantial form will attest to the 
appreciation the lumbermen entertain of the works and worth 
of James Elliott Defebaugh; and be it further 

Resolved, That the president of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association appoint a committee to solicit funds 
to establish the aforesaid memorial. 

President Hines then appointed, after motion authorizing 
such action was passed, the presidents of the associations then 
affiliated with the National, which were as follows: 

L. K. Baker, Chairman, Odanah, Wis. 
W. C. Landon, Wausau, Wis. Frederic Wilbert, 
E. E. Finney, Marshfield, Wis. mine, la, 
c. A. Bigelow, Bay City, J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane, 

Mich. Wash. 

R. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss. 


Plaque- 


E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash. 
. C. Fosburgh (deceased), L. J. Wentworth, Portland, 
Norfolk, Va. Ore. 

H. H. Tift, Tifton, Ga. A. WN. 

H. H. Foster, Malvern, Ark. Wash, 
The following report was made to the annual meeting of 

the national association in Chicago, May 24, 1911, which was 

adopted by a rising vote: 

The committee to which was left the recommendation of a 
memorial which would be suitable to express the esteem in 
which the memory of the late J. E. Defebaugh is held by the 
lumbermen of the United States have most carefully con- 
sidered the matter from every standpoint, and beg leave to 
report that we feel that the testimonial in recognition of the 
life and work of James Elliott Defebaugh will be most fitting 
if it is associated with the Christian organization to which he 
gave so much of his time and efforts, for not the least of his 
influence among his fellow men was his devotion to the re 
ligious faith of his choice, and his high Christian ideals, 

We therefore recommend that a memorial window be placed 
by this association in the Forty-first Street Presbyterian 
Church of the City of Chicago, an institution to the upbuilding 
of which Mr. Defebaugh devoted many years of earnest and 
conscientious effort, and in the welfare of which he was so 
greatly interested. 

We cannot think of any more fitting or appropriate testi- 
monial than this, and therefore recommend further that the 
cost of the same, not to exceed $2,000, be appropriated from 
the general funds of this association. 

We were acquainted with Mr. Defebaugh as an associate 
and friend of lumbermen, devoting himself with untiring zeal 
to the welfare of the lumber business, and depending for his 
reward on the recognition of the beneficial results of his 
efforts. His services were not rendered on the basis of bar- 
gain and sale, he was no paid attorney; what_he did was 
done freely and without promise of reward. He took the 
broad ground that a man in his business would best serve 
himself by best serving his constituency. 

But while he was thus devoted to the interests of the lum- 
ber industry he had other interests dearer to him, and nis 
time and inoney were freely expended in behalf of Christian 
work, in the church of which he had been a member from his 
young manhood, the Forty-first Street Presbyterian Church 
of Chicago. His influence and help were felt in every depart- 
ment of its work; the Sunday School, the young people’s 
societies, the church hoards, the prayer meeting, all had his 
personal support; and he reached out with the church into 
Young Men’s Christian Association fields and city mission en- 
terprises. 

To you, who furnish the funds for this window, a brief de- 
scription may be of interest. It is not one window, but five; 
that is, the design extends across five windows, all of the 
same size, located in the north wall of the church. These 
windows are about 3x14 feet in height, round topped, sepa- 
rated by stone piers. As you look at it you do not see the 
separating piers, but seem to look out through the openings 
on to a forest and mountain landscape. It is a scene much 
iike many in the mountains of Pennsylvania where Mr. Defe- 
baugh was born and raised. 

To the right and left of the view are pine trees and hills 
which except in the far distances are forest clad. The center 
view is without trees, but in the middle distance down in the 
valley is a beautiful river, and back of it is hill after hill 
until a lofty mountain ends the scene; and over it is the blue 
sky flecked with golden clouds, tinted by the setting sun. 

The window is a beautiful one, and we believe it to be 
specially appropriate. Under the center panel is the inscrip- 
tion ‘In Memory of James Elliott Defebaugh, Mar. 28th, 1854 
—Nov. 2lst, 1909.’’ Under the other four windows or panels 
are these texts: “I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills from 
whence cometh my help.’’ “The strength of the hills is His 
also.” ‘He that liveth and believeth in Me shall never die.’ 
“He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water.” 

L. K. BAKER, Chairman; 

c. A. BIGELOW. 


Mr. Bigelow further stated that the church was always 
open and that lumbermen could have an opportunity to 
inspect the memorial at any time. The Chair stated that 
the committee on resolutions would be instructed suitably 
to express the thanks of the association to this committee 
for arduous work faithfully performed. 

The convention then adjourned to 2:30 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Under the head of reports from affiliated associations 
W. E. DeLaney, president of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, was called upon 
and responded as follows: 


If I burden you for a few moments with a story with 
which you are all familiar it is for the purpose of refreshing 
your memory that I may show why our association was 
formed and will be maintained. 

It has frequently been stated, and never to my knowledge 
disproved, that the manufacturers of the South as a whole 
have made no money in the manufacture of hardwoods. It 
is true that some have made some profits, but they have been 
made on the enhancement of stumpage values rather than in 
the manufacture of lumber. I have heard it stated often that 
if a timber holder had sufficient time in which to dispose of 
his holdings he could realize more from their sale than from 
manufacture into lumber. With this condition prevailing 
it is easy to understand what the manufacturer is up against 
in the purchase of his raw material. After the timber is 
bought he begins to figure the cost of getting it into logs 
and delivered to his mill. I want to ask if there is any 
manufacturer in the South present who has ever been able 
to install and operate his equipment for less than his 
original estimate. As soon as he starts his operation trouble 
begins; it is a fight from the time the whistle blows in the 
morning until the whistle at night. Fortunate is the one 
who does not continue the fight after the closing signal. 

If operating in the mountains he is dealing with the most 
independent labor in the entire country. If the boss happens 
to come on the job a little out of humor in the morning 
he is likely to lose half his crew by night. If the work of 
a laborer is criticised he takes his gun and goes squirrel 
hunting, which is much easier than “ball-hooting” logs out of 
the mountain. If the operator is in the flat country of the 
South he is up against climatic conditions that make it 
difficult for him to procure satisfactory labor. He will work 


Riggs, McCormick, 





. the kind of wholesalers mentioned. 


diligently for a day correcting some leak in the operation, 
go to bed at night feeling that the following day will run 
smoothly, but he no sooner gets on the job the next morning 
than he finds another leak, usually more serious than the one 
with which he has just battled. 


Cost of Railroad Construction. 


He usually figures the cost of his railroad at $2000 a 
mile, formerly he was surprised when it ran to $5000, but 
now has become so accustomed to it that he takes it as a 
matter of course. He must keep a careful eye on every step 
in his operation. The woodsman may either cut too much 
timber, permitting it to become damaged, or he will not have 
enough to meet requirements. If he happens to want 16-feet 
lengths he will discover that his cutters found it impossible 
to get other than 12- and 14-feet. He finds the condition 
reversed if he wants 12- and 14-feet. He finally gets his 
logs to the railroad, though this does not mean delivery. 
Numerous things may happen before the train gets to the 
mill. I only recently asked a logging locomotive engineer 
why he was backing his empties up over the road instead of 
pulling them, and he said that he “had been having better 
luck that way.” 

After one has succeeded in getting the logs to the mill 
he must carefully watch their manufacture. The curing re- 
quires an amount of care or the lumber will stain or warp. 
The manufacturer constantly faces the two greatest known 
risks—fire and water; the recent overflow in the Mississippi 
Valley has in many cases caused losses that will require 
vears to regain. After all of these difficulties have been 
faced the lumber is ready for shipment and he feels that 
the troubles should be over and no great hardships imposed 
in marketing his product. But what is he to find then? 
Some gentlemen who sit in city offices reach there at 9 in 
the morning and leave at 4 in the afternoon, riding to and 
from their work in street cars or automobiles, inform him 
that they should be the judges of how he should grade and 
market his product. They not only desire to name the price 
at which he should sell it but the grades that he shall make. 
He realizes that he must furnish such character of grades as 
the consumer of lumber requires for the purpose for which 
the lumber is intended, but this does not satisfy all the 
wholesalers. They either want a grade that can be manip- 
ulated by mixing, or demand a grade that will enable them 
to procure from the consumer a higher market price by 
reason of the higher grade which they are to furnish. If 
this demand is for the intention first expressed, the methods 
are dishonest and should receive no support from any element 
interested in the lumber business. If the second, the methods 
are harmful to the consumers as well as the producers of lum- 
ber. What added value can they give to the consumers by 
furnishing them a better grade than actually required for 
the purpose for which it is intended? It is a fact known 
to every one present that some wholesalers make different 
representation of the grade to the buyer than they do to the 
manufacturer from whom they purchase the stock to fill the 
order. When the shipment is received by the purchaser the 
wholesaler figures that he has two chances—first the pur- 
chaser will take a grade lower than that represented in 
making the sale, or the shipper will stand such a reduction 
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WELL-KNOWN MEMBERS WHO TOOK AN ACTIVE PART IN THE PROCEEDINGS. 


on the shipment as will permit him to make an allowance to 
his customer, equal to the difference in value between that 
which he has purchased and that sold. 


In the Wrong Humor. 


After going through or combating the difficulties men- 
tioned in the production of lumber the manufacturer is not 
in any humor to parley with such methods. It was to combat 
all of these that our association was formed. This organiza- 
tion recognizes the field of the legitimate dealer in lumber. 
My remarks are not intended for him. It has been stated 
frequently that our organization had for its purpose the 
elimination of the dealer from the trade. I want to say’ 
emphatically that there was no such intent, but it was and 
is the purpose of this association to eliminate the methods of 
the class of wholesalers that I have mentioned. It is true 
that the dealer and wholesaler have been classified as mid- 
dlemen and have placed upon them the burden of carrying 
If they are not content 
to carry such an element they have the matter in their own 
hands, and it is up to them to solve the problem. Often 
the manufacturer prefers to market his lumber through 
dealers and wholesalers but has been debarred from doing 
so on account of losses sustained through methods men- 
tioned. The manufacturers insist that it is the duty of the 
dealers and wholesalers to correct these abuses in the mar- 
keting of lumber and deal with the problems as they present 
themselves in handling lumber between the producer and the 
consumer, aside from inspection, which the manufacturers 
feel is a problem to be settled between the consumers and 
themselves. It is admitted that frequently the manufacturer 
is in error in shipping stock below the grade provided for in 
the order, or poorly manufactured material. This organiza- 
tion does not countenance such methods, and is using every 
effort to have its membership properly manufacture and 
grade the product. 

There was a day when timber was so plentiful and cheap 
as to permit wasteful methods in the marketing of lumber, 
but with the higher prices of stumpage in this day it is not 
only impractical but unprofitable. Such methods make it 
impossible for the consumer successfully to combat wood 
substitution, which we are contending with. To my mind the 
unbusinesslike methods in the marketing of lumber have done 
more to permit the substitution for wood than any other 
eauses. It is just as wasteful and as foolish to require a 
board to be clear on both sides when one face is shown, as 
it is to insist that wall paper be as elaborately finished on 
the reverse side’ as on the face. It is quite as wasteful to 
require a clear cutting when a sound cutting answers the 
purpose as well. This country is clamoring for preservation 
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of its forests. 


How can they be preserved if the man - 
facturer is compelled to leave in the forest any part of t 
tree that can be utilized? 


Lured by Fairy Tales. 


Men without experience have been lured into the lum). 
manufacturing business through fairy tales told of the wea! 
that comes to all lumbermen. It has, until the last few 
years, been thought that all one bad to do was to buy 
tract of timber, erect a sawmill and then sit back and dra 
dividends. The truth of the matter is that the man wi. 
can successfully operate a hardwood proposition in t 
South can hold any job, even to that of running our goveri- 
ment. It used to be thought that the less our competito 
knew of the manufacture and marketing of his lumber tii 
less difficulties we had. This has been proved absolute! 
erroneous. Every dollar lost in the manufacture and mark: 
ing of lumber hurts the entire industry. This associati: 
has done much to educate the producer of lumber and why 
it has accomplished in this regard is a matter of history, 
Work of this kind is more slow in times of depression than 
in good times. Much was accomplished prior to the receut 
depression, and for this reason the members of our organiz:i- 
tion have gone through the last one in better shape than 
ever before in the history of the industry. 

It has been said that Americans are extremists. I think 
this is true in regard to the substitution for lumber. Sub- 
stitution to a certain extent is necessary, as with the 
growth of this country our forests would have soon been 
denuded, but instead of intelligent substitution the ten- 
dency has been to eliminate the use of wood entirely. Some 
would not cnly have us live in concrete houses but we must 
sit in concrete chairs and sleep in concrete beds. The tide 
is now beginning to turn and we are through experience 
learning where lumber can or can not be satisfactorily sub- 
stituted, The advertising campaign now proposed can be of 
great benefit in solving this problem and should receive the 
hearty support of all lumbermen. 

It behooves every manufacturer to affiliate with the manu- 
facturing association dealing with the problems in the wood 
in which he is interested, so that when we again come into 
our own we can intelligently meet the demands made upon 
us. Let us make our manufacturing associations sufficiently 
strong in numbers to successfully combat all conditions det- 
rimental to our business. 

Let the dealers work between the manufacturers and the 
consumer, where the field is large and profitable and impor- 
tant as any, and in doing this they will assist in obtaining 
the results so much desired in the lumber industry. We 
will earnestly cooperate with associations of dealers who are 
endeavoring to solve the problem of correctly marketing 
lumber. Let the manufacturing associations use every effort 
to sce that their members properly manufacture and ship 
their lumber. Unless we do this we can not ask or expect 
the support of the purchasers of our product. Let the 
National Association of Lumber Manufacturers deal with the 
problems that affect no specific wood or woods, but of the 
lumber industry as a whole. We have an industry that 
stands third in those of the nation. Let us then handle it 
with an intelligence such a business demands. 
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J. J. DONOVAN, BELLINGHAM, WASH. 
Who Discussed Cutover Lands. 


The ‘‘Trust’’ Question. 


The next speaker called upon was Charles S. Keith, 
who was asked to present at this time the address set for 
Thursday morning on ‘‘The Trust Question as Relating 
to the Lumber Industry,’’? a subject of the keenest 
interest. 

This was probably the most elaborate and studiously 
prepared address ever delivered at any lumber conven- 
tion. It was based largely upon the testimony prepared 
and presented by Mr. Keith in the Missouri ouster suit. 
The charts there submitted had been engraved and 
printed with appropriate text in a book containing also 
48 pages of text, of which Mr. Keith had ordered 9,600 
printed for distribution to the retail trade. Mr. Keith’s 
address on this occasion followed roughly the text of the 
book and used the same charts in large form; but in 
places his manuscript enlarged materially upon the book, 
and particularly in his closing discussion and conclusions. 

At the close of the address a vote of thanks was 
tendered Mr. Keith, and arrangements were entered int 
for the widest possible judicious distribution of the re- 
port as a means of popular and legislative education 
upon the actual facts of the lumber industry. The exact 
method to be employed in this distribution was referre: 
to the board of managers to be reported upon by them at 
the sessions of the following day. 

Advertising Committee. 


A. T. Gerrans was then called upon for the report of 
the advertising committee, which he read as follows: 


Pursuant to the wishes of the National association del‘ 
gates to the convention held in Chicago last May, you: 
president, Mr. Griggs, named J. E. Rhodes, G. E. W. Luehr 
mann and myself as the committee on advertising and w: 
were instructed to examine into the proposition and be pr 
pared to make recommendations at the earliest possible 
moment. After due efforts had been made to collect th 
paid-up arguments in favor of the substitutes for wood. 
which, by the way, was not a hard task, in order that wi 
might see ourselves as others see us and also after due con 
sideration of the problem from various angles, we decide? 
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t, ake a report, which by reason of what we might rea- 
so. ably call “startling exposures” of the methods, both above 
‘a underground, and language both true and untrue, polite 
ani the reverse, became of necessity an argument or brief 
of the committee’s viewpoint. 

his report or brief was issued under date of June 30, 
al' iough it was about 20 days later when the pamphlets 
were actually mailed. Your committee, in the interim occu- 
pici by the members of the various associations in studying 
our report and recommendations, continued their research 
work and the farther we dug the more necessity we saw for 
digging. We discovered that in our opinion there was 
practically a well-defined attack upon the lumber trade in 
genoral, which if not organized by and directed by the 
cement, steel and roofing interests, then these interests were 
peculiarly unfortunate in that the footprints in the mud all 
led direct to their doorsteps and if circumstantial evidence 


was of any value it convicted them in our minds of deliber- 
ately and with malice aforethought of trying to build up 
their bus. ess by pulling down ours. We conceived it our 


duty, havi + once put our shoulders to the wheel, to get out 
the secona pamphlet, containing 10 solid pages of ‘knocks 
on wood,” 1 which we also placed illustrations representing 
what, ii c’r opinion, were the causes of the decline in the 
demand for forest products and also in what relative pro- 
portions one to another they bore; also we endeavored to 
show what in our opinion were the remedies to be applied. 

This second pamphlet was issued to the members on or 


about October 1. About this time some of the associations 
began. taking action and your president called upon your 
committee to be prepared to present the result of its investi- 


gations to a meeting of the board of governors, which was 
held on January 4, 1912, at the La Salle Hotel in Chicago. 
Our statements were received and discussed for several 
hours and a resolution accepting the recommendations of 
the committee and instructing it to proceed with the cam- 
paign as soon as $100,000 had been actually subscribed was 
unanimously passed, At that time it was calculated that 
the favorable action of the. Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States and of the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association would obtain the minimum of $100,000 
and your committee felt very much gratified when both 
associations voted in favor of the movement and agreed to 
furnish their portion of the necessary fund. 


Committee Called Together. 


As soon as the president received the news of the favor- 
able action of the last named associations he notified the 
committee to go ahead and on March 4 the committee was 
called together in Chicago and there were present Mr. 
Rhodes, Mr. Luehrmann and myself—George S. Long, of 
Tacoma, was not able to be with us, nor was Capt. J. B. 
White, he having just sailed for Europe. At this meeting 
we contracted with the Crosby Chicago Advertising Agency 
to do what might be called our expert work; having gone 
thus far, we spent several hours discussing the rapidity with 


which the money would pour into the secretary’s office in 
St. Louis. We finally decided to await the report from the 
secretary before actually spending the money and_ shortly 


after that date your president notified us that the man- 





mendation, and I feel a hesitancy in doing so. It seems to 
me that it might be well, however, if you see fit, to pass 
a resolution expressing your sympathy with the movement ; 
and then when the plans are formulated they of course will 
be reported and you will then have the opportunity to pass 
upon the question as to whether you wish to join. 


The Chair stated that this subject would go to the 
resolutions committee. 


Lumber Prices. 


For the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association Secretary R. S. Kellogg spoke, choosing as 
his subject ‘‘Lumber Prices.’? He stated that his talk 
would be along the same line as that of Mr. Keith, and 
while not anywhere coming up to it might give some new 
angles of view in arriving at the same practical con- 
clusions. In part his remarks were as follows: 


For some years I have been somewhat absorbed in the 
lumber situation, and for some time have been a fairly regu- 
lar attendant upon the meetings of this association. I have 
some doubt as to what the lumberman really is. Some say 
he is a manufacturer, but whether he is in all cases a good, 
efficient manufacturer is a matter of some doubt in my mind. 
Some say that he is a merchant, but my doubts are even 
greater on that point. Of the 48,000 to 50,000 manufac- 
turers of lumber possibly 300 or 400 are good merchants, 
but the rest includes a great number who are not, and I 
think most of you will agree with me on that point. In 
some cases he may be a speculator in values, but recent 
years have not offered much temptation in that direction. 
Possibly the lumberman is a farmer. I held to that view 
for a good while, emphasizing the possibilities of tree grow- 
ing. He is like the farmer a great deal in that he cuts his 
lumber and then has to get out and hustle to sell it; while 
the farmer gathers his crops into the bin and then must 
dispose of them or they will spoil. 

If the lumberman is not a farmer he must be a goat, and 
I_ have pretty firmly come to the conclusion that he is. 
Here are some figures: 

Average mill values, all kinds of lumber—1899—$11.13; 1904 
—$12.76; 1906—$16.54; 1907—$16.56; 1908—$15.37; 9— 
$15.30; 1910—$15.30; increase 1899-1910, 37.4 per cent; de- 
crease 1906-1910, 7.5 per cent. 


Average Mill Values by Kinds. 
1906-P.C. 1 


910-P.C,. Decrease-P.C. 
DIN 65:73 5 ore elders 24.35 22.47 cor 
TIABOWOOE. 6 <.656:0 60:0 18.66 20.94 15.0 
Beech ...... jiwases 14.05 14.34 *2.3 
BE a elic pieces ote 17,24 17.37 *0.8 
GIICBEMIE 5 0)6-6:0.s-0:916.< 17.49 16.23 1.2 
Cottonwood ....... 17.15 17.78 *3.7 
CYPTESS o..6:0:2 “ 21.94 20.51 6.5 
a Se rrr 18.08 18.67 *3.3 
DOus as AT 2.20060 14.20 13.09 7.8 
fk. eee 13.46 12.26 8.9 
BRUMRIOCE 6cccsccece 15.31 13.85 9.6 
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Of the Yellow Pine Contingent. 


Standardization Committee. 


President North Carolina Pine Ass’n. 


DELEGATES FROM THE SOUTH REPRESENTING YELLOW PINE INTERESTS. 


agers office was to be returned to Chicago in order that the 
manager might be able to take up the advertising work 
together with his other duties. What has been done since 


that time will be explained to you by the manager. 

'he committee wishes to thank a great many members of 
the affiliated associations for the kind and often strenuous 
and nearly always victorious efforts to help us get favorable 


action, The gospel of wood v. wood substitutes has found 
just as strong advocates among the members as are on this 
connittee, We.also desire to thank the lumber press indi- 
vidually and collectively for the uniform cordiality with 
Which this great movement has been received by them and 
also for the spontaneous efforts to help throw light upon 
the subject in their editorials. Their continued good offices 
Wil be appreciated, and we would ask everyone interested in 
the lumber business to make suggestions calculated to help 
the cause—and above all will not everyone of those present 
to-cay constitute himself a committee of one to see that 
the jaembers of his association send in their money? No 
ole can pay for space in the papers, rent, printing, etc., 
Wii'hout money, and to be absolutely candid with you we are 
proud of your moral support, proud of your verbal support, 
bui your monetary support is what we are after. We know 
4nd you know that nothing can be done without the money 
= J = per ask you in all earnestness to ‘come across 
and do it now.” 


Report on National Business Congress. 


ne Chair called upon Horton Corwin, jr., who at- 
ided the meeting at Washington which organized the 
ional Business Congress, for a report regarding that 
Meoting. Mr. Corwin was suffering from a severe cold, 
but spoke briefly as follows: 


attended the conference called at Washington at the 
‘ilost of the President of the United States. There was 
evidence upon the part of the Government of an 
‘vost intention to secure the organization of what might 
pr-ably be called a clearing house of information. The 
‘“ nization was perfected upon the basis of one representa- 
for each 25 members of the individual organizations. 
question of the status of this organization was an open 
I understand its membership consists of that of the 
iiliated associations, and whether they expect to count 
nembership of these associations in according us repre- 
‘tion I am not prepared to say. There were 25 directors 
ed, and among the number are the president of this 
lation, Cc. Dixon and Joseph N. Teal, who was 
elecled vice president. 

do not suppose it is up to me to make you any recom- 
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Compare the following figures with average farm prices 
taken December 1 in each year. bag angen the official 
figures are not for separate years but by periods, so that 
they can be made up only as follows for comparative pur- 





poses: 

1896-1905. 1906-10. Increase-P.C. 
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The speaker compared these values with those of lum- 
ber already given, also emphasizing the fact that these 
commodities entered largely into the manufacturing cost 
of lumber. He then quoted from the Yearbook of the 
United States Department of Agriculture for 1910 to the 
effect that the product of one acre of corn in 1899 was 
worth $8.51, but 10 years later was worth $15.20, an 
inerease of 78.6 per cent; and similarly figured increases 
were shown of 114 per cent for wheat, 56.2 per cent for 
tobacco, 65.6 per cent for cotton, 72.7 per cent for 10 
leading farm products taken together. In order to deter- 








mine what the net advantage was to the farmer, an in- 
vestigation was undertaken, which showed that on 85 lead- 
ing articles of farm consumption the percentage of in- 
erease for the above period was 12.1 per cent. 

Mr. Kellogg further stated that the Department of 
Agriculture claimed great credit for this advance in the 
prosperity of the farmer upon the theory that it was in 
large part due to more scientific farming brought about 
through the efforts of the department. A careful ex- 
amination of the figures did not, however, support this 
claim; the increases had been chiefly in unit prices, and 
very little in increased productiveness per acre. That 
the average farmer of the United States is at least no 
more efficient in his calling than is the average lumber- 
man the speaker considered amply shown by the following 
figures: 


Average Yield in Bushels Per Acre for the Last Ten Years. 
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The farmer has been as wasteful and inefficient as the 
lumberman ever has been accused of being. A Department 
of Agriculture expert in the May World’s Work proves that 
all the staple farm crops now produced in 48 States could 
be grown on the improved land in 14 States with 26,000,000 
acres to spare. 

Mr. Kellogg then quoted some extracts from a recent 
magazine muckraker’s description of ‘‘The Mysterious 
Octopus,’’ and proceeded to compare the writer’s wild 
statements with the following results of an investigation 
made by himself, representing 1911 operations in Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, which the speaker thought might 
easily be duplicated in other sections and other woods: 

A stock of 8,000,000 feet of hemlock lumber was shipped 
from November 1, 1910, to October 31, 1911. Deducting 
freight, commissions, discounts, allowances, costs of mill- 
work and loading, the receipts for the lumber in_the pile 
rough at the mill were exactly $10 a thousand. This stock 
ran 56 percent No. 1, 20 percent No. 2 and 24 percent No. 
8—slightly better than the average. 

Taxes, insurance, interest and selling expense amounted 

t 
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There is no allowance in the above for stumpage, taxes, 
and interest on standing timber. Were the mill so situated 
that all the lath, tanbark and mill waste could be utilized 
these would not amount to more than $1.75 a thousand feet. 


In another case in which the speaker gave the full 
details the average on the entire product of 10,000,000 
feet was $9.73 selling price and $10.82 production cost 
with stumpage figured at $3 to $3.50, according to loca- 
tion. 

The speaker presented these as typical examples of 
what. has been happening for four years past—mills 
realizing nothing for their stumpage or a dollar or so less 
than its actual worth. The speaker continued: 


We have two sources of timber supply—one in the hands 
of mea like yourselves, the other the timber land owned by 
the National Government. At present the private supply 
is about four-fifths of the whole. You will never produce— 
I would not if I could help it—timber at less than the cost 
of production. We will always be guided by the rule that 
it is better to waste timber than to waste money. There 
has been cost statement after cost statement published in 
the lumber newspapers, and none of them have shown the 
real cost, but only the cost of harvesting. The time is 
coming when the cost to produce the timber must enter into 
that schedule, and it will be the heaviest item. Allowing 
only $10 an acre for young trees, and figuring carrying 
charges with interest at 4 percent, which is too low, it 
appears that the cost of growing trees 18 inches in diameter 
will be as follows: Douglas fir, $6; loblolly pine, $10; white 
pine, $20; red oak and yellow poplar, $20; longleaf pine, $30. 

The time is coming when the cost of manufacturing ]um- 
ber must take into consideration some such stumpage values 
or = timber will not be produced, at least by private 
capital. 

It seems to me as though the big thing we must work for 
in associations like this is an enlargement of our conception 
of what a public utility is. We have been gaining ground 
rapidly in our recognition of public utilities. It has come 
to be clearly seen that municipal enterprises like. street 
railways, water supply, gas supply, and to some extent elec- 
tric lights and telephones, are public necessities. They must 
be supplied by the public itself acting in its corporate 
capacity, or must be supplied by private capital properly 
restricted and controlled and operated in the interest of 
the public. Public utilities aré being supplied in these two 
ways to-day. This has gone far enough, too, so that we are 
coming to see clearly that when private enterprise is engaged 
in supplying these utilities ol nig capital is entitled to 
a reasonable profit. Their right to earn that is being pretty 
generally accepted by public service commissions, railroad 
commissions and the courts. That conception has been estab- 
lished and rr regarding these things. That conception 
is very soon, think, to be applied to the entire railroad 
rate situation of the (United States. 

Now I think what we have got to do, if we are ever to 
get real conservation, and a real permanent maintenance of 
the timber supply, is to get an extension of that idea to 
take in the forests. I believe history shows that timber has 
always been a necessity, perhaps more important than the 
metals. Despite all we may say about substitutes, we are 
going to continue to need timber. We may very properly 
extend our conception of public utilities to take in the for- 
ests. If that is so, we have every right and justification 
for legislation which will permit the people who own these 
forests at present or who may own them in the future to 
manage them in such a way that they will not be wasted, 
that their fullest value may be secured and the forest per- 
ae maintained. This can only be done by private 
effort when a reasonable return upon the cost of production 
is assured. ‘That reaches to the conclusion that Mr. Keith 
reached, from another view. We have not got the lumber 
trust, but. we should have a public trust in the forest and 
its products—one that we can get to work in the right way; 
some organization which will see that the lumberman is not 
compelled to waste what he does not want to waste, but is 
compelled to under present conditions or waste money in 
trying to save it: that can assist in saving what needs 
saving, and in maintaining what must be maintained. This: 
organization is the proper one to start a campaign on such 
a line of public education. 

“Dead Broke.”’ 


J. B. White—As one of the lumbermen I want to plead 
for the rest at the bar of public opinion, as guilty of being 
broke, and dead broke at that. Brother Kellogg has given 


a list of prices on many items. I do not know of anything 
else we lumbermen would like to know about unless it is the 
price of coffins. [Laughter.] 

Secretary Smith then read the treasurer’s report pre- 
paratory to sending it to the auditing committee. 
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The roll of affiliated associations was then continued. 
Horton Corwin, jr., responded for the North Carolina 
Pine Association, of which he is president. He was still 
suffering from a severe hoarseness, but spoke interest- 
ingly upon the subject of cooperation. He referred par- 
ticularly to the subject of manufacturing costs and to 
some figures he had gathered on this subject, but did not 
have with him. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has had the 
pleasure of presenting some such figures from Mr. Cor- 
win on recent occasions, and he has shown himself a 
thorough student of this subject. He also favored a sys- 
tematic plan for exchange delegations between all south- 
ern lumber manufacturers’ associations, so that each asso- 
ciation might to a larger extent have the benefit of the 
convention work done by the others. 

For the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion Bruce Odell, chairman of that association’s com- 
mittee on trade relations, appeared and presented the 
following able paper on— 


Elements That Make a Successful Association. 


While it is the intent of this article to deal primarily with 
lumber association work the same rules and principles that 
apply to lumber associations apply equally to all trade 
association. The function of any and all trade associations 
is to be of benefit or render a valuable service to the asso- 
ciation members individually and collectively and the success 
of any association is measured by the value of the service 
rendered to its members. This matter of service is the 
foundation, the very life of any association, and without 
some valuable service rendered no association can exist very 
long. It is some times difficult to say just what that service 
is and to measure the value of the service in dollars and 
cents: as a matter of fact a service may be rendered that 
can not be measured with a money standard of value and 
yet be of great value to the membership. 

Granted that valuable service is the object of all trade 
associations the query naturally follows by what means can 
that service be rendered. In my opinion the very best 
means is by giving information that the individual member 
may not have acquired or have the facilities for acquiring. 
You will all grant that the life of any manufacturer is far 
too short for him to obtain a thorough knowledge of his 
business from his own individual experience. Experience is 
a good teacher but a mighty slow and expensive one and if 
one depends on his own experience exclusively he many times 
has only failure from-which to benefit. There should exist in 
every association, and does exist in every really successful 
association, a feeling of mutual benefit—a feeling in each 
member that makes him willing to give the other members 
the benefit of his knowledge and experience. This informa- 
tion may be along the line of improved economic methods of 
manufacture, better methods of marketing, information as to 
supply of stock and market demand and in hundreds of 
ways too numerous to mention. Part of this information 
may be furnished by the president, the secretary, or some 
committee, but each individual member should be ready and 
willing to do his individual part. 

Economic methods of manufacture would be difficuit and 
possibly tiresome to discuss at this time as this is one of 
the many elements about which the most valuable informa- 
tion is often obtained through the means of an exchange of 
individual experience, an exchange oftentimes not made dur- 
ing the sessions of an association meeting or through any 
regularly appointed committee but more often through the 
discussion among small gatherings of two, three, five or more 
members that you often see during association meetings. 
These talks take place at luncheon, between sessions or on 
the way to or from association meetings. The manufacturer 
is indeed a dull one who will attend many association meet- 
ings and return home without having received or imparted 
some useful information pertaining to a better or more 
economical method of manufacture. 


The Importance of Marketing. 


We must all admit that an article must be well manu- 
factured and economically manufactured in order to yield 
the most profit, but it is equally true that an article may be 
well and economically made and yet yield little if any profit 
through ignorant or careless methods or marketing. I have 
made the statement and can prove it by each and every 
manufacturer attending this meeting that many manufac- 
turers will study and work to the limit of their ability, they 
will pay large salaries to competent woods and mill super- 
intendents, they will urge them to secure more and _ better 
work from the laborers under them, they will spend thou- 
sands of dollars—even hundreds of thousands of dollars—for 
railroads, steam loaders, steam skidders, sawmills and im- 
proved machinery to save a possible 15 to 50 cents a thou- 
sand on their logging bills: 10 to 25 cents a thousand on 
their sawing bills and possibly a few cents a thousand on 
their yarding and handling bills, and then deliberately sacri- 
fice from $1 to $5 a thousand in marketing their product 
without knowing that they have done so. ‘Two, three, five 
or even ten thousand dollars may not seem to them or may 
not be too much to pay a manufacturing superintendent for 
looking after their business until it is just half done, which 
is to get their product ready to market and then turn it 
over to a $60 to $75 a month clerk to finish, which is to 
sell it. Or he may take this duty upon himself as a sort 
of a side line to which he devotes a few days of serious 
thought once or twice a year. 

In this item of marketing his product the association can 
render a service to the manufacturer that he can not per- 
form himself—a service that he will not get from $60 to $75 
a month clerks; a service he can not purchase even through 
the means of high salaried sales managers. This service 
need not be rendered by the association through any unlaw- 
ful combination to limit production, an unlawful agreement 
as to prices or by any other unlawful means, but by sup- 
plying the manufacturer with information as to supply and 
demand and general market conditions; information that it 
is absolutely impossible for him to secure for himself; in- 
formation that can not be supplied through any other source. 

Members of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation take great pride in the fact that it is recognized as 
a successful association ; that it is accredited with rendering 
much valuable service to its members, and I believe that if 
the members were asked to name the specific service that 
has been of most value to them they would without ex- 
ception say that it was accurate and reliable information 
as to supply and demand and gencral market conditions of 
their product. It is essential that each individual member 
contribute his share to this fund of information and then 
that the information be put in the right form and proper 
deductions made so as to be readily understood by the manu- 
facturer and act as a guide to him in manufacturing his own 
product, not through any combination or agreement but 
through a positive knowledge of actual conditions. 

This association was organized six years ago in about 
the same manner and for about the same avowed purposes as 
most other associations except that the organizers trad one 
particular definite idea in mind. The Michigan hardwood 
manufacturers saw their supply of Michigan hard maple 
timber diminishing rapidly and the maple lumber selling at 
ridiculously low prices, and many of them thought that the 
market was being manipulated to their disadvantage and 
loss. With this idea uppermost in their minds they im- 
mediately put forth efforts to get definite, accurate and re- 
liable information as to the amount produced, how the sup- 
ply compared with the demand, the amount of stock on 
hand, the amount sold and the amount unsold. While it 
was expected that this information would come through 
the organization it must of necessity come primarily from 
the individual manufacturer. 


Reports Obtained. 
Blank forms were immediately sent to practically every 


manufacturer in Michigan with a request to make prompt 
and accurate reports and a very thorough explanation as to 
the object to be attained. Reports were obtained from nearly 
all of the manufacturers giving all the information in de- 
tail not only as to maple but all of the other northern 
hardwoods also. These reports were carefully compiled and 
sent to each manufacturer reporting and the information 
given appealed to the manufacturer so strongly that it was 
the means of securing many members that we had not been 
able to reach by any other method. It gave the manufacturer 
information he had never had before, information he could 
not secure of himself alone, information he could obtain 
through no other source than the association. 

This first report was got out in July and another in 
October, 1906. By January 1, 1907, we had a more definite 
idea as to just what form of report would give us the most 
useful information and when the January report came out 
it was eagerly sought not only by the manufacturer but 
by the wholesaler, the jobber, the retailer and the consuming 
manufacturer also, all of whom were supplied with the 
quarterly reports long enough for them to be convinced that 
the information was absolutely accurate and reliable. 

A quotation from the secretary’s report at the January 
(1907) meeting of the association will give you some idea 
of the scope of the report. I quote as follows: 

Inclosed herewith you will find the first annual stock re- 
port of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
or perhaps it would be more correct to call it the first end of 
the vear report, as it dces not show a full year owing to the 
fact that our association was not organized until July 13, 1906. 
In many respects, however, it is an annual report and one that 
contains information that will be of benefit to the manufac- 
turer, the wholesaler, the jobber, and the consumer. You will 
find on a careful study of the report that it contains more 
complete and accurate information in regard to the hardwood 
situation in Michigan than any other report yet furnished the 
manutacturer, 

More complete because it probably represents 80 to 85 per 
cent of all the hardwood lumber cut in Michigan, shows the 
amount af each kind of hardwood cut during 1906, the amount 
of stock on hand January 1, 1907, the amount of unfilled 
orders for 1906 stock, and the amount of the 1906 cut re- 
maining at the mill unsold; also the amount of orders booked 
January 1, 1907, to be furnished from stock to be cut during 
1907. You will note in the report of the amount of stock on 
hand and unfilled orders that it shows different sizes and 
grades of each kind of hardwood—infcrmation that prob- 
ably no other general report has contained. 

More accurate because it was made at the end of the year 
when every manufacturer had a complete inventcry of his 
stock and could furnish actual figures instead of estimates. 
Probably more accurate than any other general report for the 
further reason that it is a report in which every manufac- 
turer reporting feels that he has a personal interest. 

That feeling of personal interest and that he is an in- 
dividual part of the association has contributed no small 
part to our success. As evidence of that feeling I cite 
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the fact that most of our quarterly stock reports contain 
complete reports from every member of the association and 
that it is very seldom that more than one or two reports 
are missing. As evidence of the careful accuracy of the re- 
ports the annual estimate of January 1 showing the esti- 
mated amount to be cut during the suceeding year seldom 
varies more than 5 per cent from the amount actually cut 
and some times the actual cut is within 1 or 2 per cent of 
the estimated cut. Stock reports, be they ever so accurate, 
often mean but little unless we have something by which 
to compare them. For this reason the older our association 
grows the more valuable are its stock reports. ‘Take for 
instance extracts from the January (1912) report of our 
market condition committee in regard to No. 3 common 
northern hardwood among members of our association. I 
quote as follows: 

A comparison of the total stock of No. 3 common hardwood 
on hand is as follows: January 1, 1909—50,000,000; January 1, 
1910—74,000,000; January 1, 1911—72,000,000; January 1, 1912— 
44,000,000 feet, the smallest stock since 1908; and a comparison 
of the amount of stock unsold shows even more pronounced 
differences. The total amount of unsold stock for the different 
years is as follows: 

For January 1, 1908—21,000,000; 1909—30,000,000; 1910—43, - 
000,000; 1911—42,000,000; 1912—17,000,000 feet, the smallest 
stock of No. 3 common remaining in the hands of manufac- 
turers unsold in the history of the industry except 1907, a year 
that none of us expect to see repeated. 


Figures That Do Not Lie. 

With the subject shown up in this way by facts and 
figures in which every member has the fullest confidence, is 
it necessary to form any combination in restraint of trade 
or even tell the manufacturer that he can get better prices 
for his No. 3 common hardwood? The wholesaler and con- 
sumer may make the statement that the woods are full of 
it and that they can get all they want at the same old 
price but if the manufacturer has full confidence in the 
accuracy of the association reports, how much is he influenced 
by the statements of the wholesaler and consumer? As a 
matter of fact many of the wholesalers and consumers have 
as much confidence in our reports as we ourselves. 

Having these stock reports and market conditions com- 
mittee reports as a nucleus from which to work our asso- 
ciation has reached out for the other things that may in 
any way prove of value to its members, covering hemlock 
lumber, hemlock bark, rules for grading hemlock, uniform 
sales customs, recommendations to the National Grading 
Association of desired changes in the rules for grading 
northern hardwoods, the organization of a forest fire pro- 
tective association and many other details too numerous to 
mention. Our efforts always have been along the line of 
education and information and to get the members to report 
and attend meetings. 

The matter of attendance is an important and necessary 
one as no member can secure the full benefit of an association 
without attending the meetings, and taking an active part in 
them. You may have an able president, an efficient secre- 
tary and good committees but the real work of an association 


must be done by the individual members. The secretary m: 
render a very complete detailed report of the meeting bit 
there is a something—call it spirit or what you will- 
association work that no secretary can catch and report ai 
the member who stays at home misses all of this. In fa 
a member will secure benefits from association work just 
proportion to the part he takes in the work and the servi: 
he renders the association. It is a well-known fact that tho 
bulk of association work nearly always falls to the lot of 4 
few earnest workers but they seldom complain for the reason 
that the extra work they do gives them an insight into tho 
general workings of the association and they derive a bene! 
that the ‘‘stay-at-homers” can never attain. You will neariy 
always find the “knockers” among the members who seldoi 
attend meetings. 

There should be a sort of unwritten law in all associ. 
tions: ‘“Boest if you can, but if you can’t boost, don't 
knock.’ There really is no room for a knocker in any 
association, he belongs on the outside, and the sooner yi): 
get him there the better it is for your association. 

If I were asked to criticise most associations I should crit 
cise along the line of undertaking too much, getting too 
many irons in the fire, dropping things unfinished and having 
too many loose ends to gather in. These things are just as 
undesirable from an association standpoint as from the 
standpoint of an individual business. 

It is necessary of course to have a good executive at thie 
head of an association as president. He should not je 
selected from the standpoint of his personal popularity, the 
size of his purse, the magnitude of his business, because he 
is next in his line, because of a desire to confer an honor 
upon him or for any reason other than his qualification: 10 
make him a successful head or leader for your association, 

A paid secretary is necessary—one selected for his abiliiy 
to do the detail work; one with some initiative if he can be 
secured, and it should be his duty to gather all the inform: - 
tion possible that may in any way be of service or benetit 
to the association. This information should then be com 
piled and condensed in a comprehensive manner for the use 
of the officers and committees. I do not think he should 
make deductions or draw conclusions from this information 
as that is the function of the committees selected for that 
especial purpese and for that reason they probably are better 
qualified to do so. 

Members of the different committees should be selected 
with a view to their qualifications along the line of work on 
which they are to report—men who are earnest, persistent, 
consistent workers; of good judgment and who you know 
are finishers. Committees should meet long enough in ad- 
vance of the association meetings so as to have time to 
study their subjects thoroughly «nd deliberately and then 
report the same in a forceful intelligent manner to the 
association. 4 


“Large Bodies Move Slowly.” 

Be not hasty in criticising or amending the reporis of the 
committees as they should have had more complete informa- 
tion and should have been more deliberate in reaching a 
conclusion for their report than it is possible for you in 
the course of the meeting. Most association work ‘should 
be done through the different committees as according to the 
old saying, “Large bodies move slowly,” to which should be 
added, “and seldom accomplish much.” Many times in a 
meeting of a large number of members the discussion is so 
long drawn out that everyone becomes weary and impatient 
and finally the meeting adopts something to bring the dis- 
cussion to an end and in this way often commits the whole 
membership to some fool thing that not one of them would 
favor after a careful. deliberate study of the subject, such 
as would ordinarily be given it by the committee appointed 
for that purpose. 

The membership of an association should not be so numer 
ous or the territory of interest so large as to make the 
association cumbersome or the interests too diversified. Nor 
should the membership be so small or the territory of inter 
est so restricted to make the expense burdensome to the 
membership or the unit of interest too small. A lumber 
association should cover a territory of considerable magni- 
tude if possible to do so and have each member producing 
about the same kinds of lumber, so as to have a member 
ship of practically identical interests. If organized in this 
way whatever is of interest or benefit to any one member 
is = equal interest or benefit to all and insures harmonious 
work, : 

In conclusion I can say that successful association work 
must be conducted along the same lines as a successful busi- 
ness. It must be fair, honest, earnest, industrious and 
resourceful in efforts to improve methods and conditions. 


Attendance. 
Morning Registrations—May 7. 


Officers. 
E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash.; President. 
J. B. Conrad, Glenwood, Fla.; Vice President. 
George K. Smith, St. Louis, Mo.; Secretary. 
Leonard Bronson, Chicago; Manager. 
Board of Governors. 

Cc. <A. Bigelow, Bay City, J. B. White, Kansas City, M». 
Mich. % , A. T. Gerrans, Houma, La. 
F. E. Waymer, Jacksonville, Edward Hines, Chicago, Ill. 
Fla. R. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 
Delegates. 

T. A. McCann, Bemidji, Minn.; Crookston Lbr. Co. 

R. G, Chisholm, Minneapolis. Minn.; Nichols-Chisholm Lor. C: 

H. R. Woerz, Stillwater, Minn.; David Tozer Co. 

J. F. Wilson, Cloquet, Minn.; Johnson-Wentworth Lbr. Co. 

H. C, Hornby, Cloquet, Minn.; Cloquet Lbr. Co. 

L. L. Barth, Chicago; Edw. Hines Lbr. Co. 

Edgar Dalzell, Minneapolis, Minn.; C. A. Smith Lbr. Co. 

Cc, A, Barton, Minneapolis, Minn.; Northland Pine Co. 
Alternate. 

H. S. Childs, Minneapolis, Minn.; Secretary N. P. M. A. 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association. 
Delegates. 
CC. H. Worcester, Chicago; Worcesier Lbr. Co. 
W. G. Collar, Merrill, Wis.; W. G. Collar Lbr. Co. 
George H. Holt, Chicago; Holt Lumber Co. 


Alternate. 
R. S. Kellogg, Wausau, Wis.; Secretary N. H. & H. A. 


Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 
Delegates. 
Bruce Odell, Cadillac, Mich.; Cummer-Diggins Co. 
Cc. A. Bigelow, Bay City, Mich.; Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 
W. C. Hull, Traverse City, Mich.; Smith-Hull Co. 
F. L. Richardson, Bay City, Mich.; Richardson Lbr. Co. 
O. L. Larson, Manistee, Mich.; Buckley & Douglas Lbr. Co 
Alternates. 
J. C. Knox, Cadillac, Mich.; Secretary Mich. Hwd. Mfrs. As: 
Charles A. Phelps, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Hackley-Phelps-B« 
nell Co. 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Delegates. 
Cc. S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo.; Central Coal & Coke Co. 
Cc. D, Johnson, St. Louis, Mo.; Frost-Johnson Lbr. Co. 
J. W. Martin, Pine Bluff, Ark.; Arkansas Short Leaf Lbr. ‘ 
S. H. Fullerton, St. Louis, Mo.; Chicago Lbr. & Coal Co. 
R. A. Long, Kansas City. Mo.; Long-Bell Lbr. Co. 
O. L. Benway, Hammond, La.; Natalbany Lbr. Co. 
Cc. E. Slagle, Clarks, La.; Louisiana Central Lbr. Co. 
J. B. White, Kansas City, Mo.; Missouri Lbr. & Mining Co 
J. Carpenter, Winnfield, La.; Tremont Lbr. Co. 
H. Berkshire, Kansas City, Mo.; Ozark Land & Lbr. Co. 
Ben S. Woodhead, Beaumont, Tex.; Beaumont Lumber Co. 
Alternates, 
W. G. Lovelace, Brewton, Ala.; Lovelace Lbr. Co. 
A. W. Judd, Wilmar, Ark.; Gates Lumber Co. 
M. B. Nelson, Kansas City, Mo.; Long-Bell Lbr. Co. 


Association. 
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North Carolina Pine Association. 
Delegates. 
rton Corwin, jr., Edenton, N. C.; Branning Manufacturing 


“johnson, Norfolk, Va.; Greenleaf-Johnson Lbr. Co. 
B. Roper, Norfolk, Va.; Secretary, North Carolina Pine 
\ssociation. 
I. Buell, Suffolk, Va.; Montgomery Lbr. Co. — 
G. Camp, Franklinton, Va.; Camp Manufacturing Co. _ 
wrge H. Camp, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Camp Manufacturing Co. 
!. Deal, Norfolk, Ya. 
Georgia-Florida Saw. Mill 
Delegates. 
M. Graham, Brinson, Ga.; Stuart Lbr. Co. 
i, Waymer, Jacksonville, Fla.; Union Lumber Co. 
3. Conrad, Glenwood, Fla.; Bond Lumber Co. ' 
’. Harrell, Jacksonville, Fla.; Secretary, Ga.-Fla. Saw Mill 
\ss’n. 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. 
Delegate. 
i. Gerrans, Houma, La.; St. Louis Cypress Co. 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States. 


Association. 


Delegates. 
B. Burns, Huntington, W. Va.; L. L. Ritter Lbr. Co. 
M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss.; Carrier Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
i. W. Luehrmann, St. Louis, Mo.; C. F. Luehrmann Hwd. 
Co. 
DeLaney, Cincinnati, Ohio; Kentucky Lbr. Co 


ison Lbr. Co. 

A. Lang, Chicago; Paepcke-Leicht Lbr. Co. 

J. Moffett, Cincinnati, Ohio; Maley, Thompson & Moffett. 
W. Darling, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. W. Darling Lbr. Co. 


‘laude Maley, Evansville, Ind.; Maley & Wertz. Nas 
.ewis Doster, Cincinnati, Ohio; Secretary, H. M. A. of U. S. 


Ww. A. Gilchrist, : é 
Giles Wright, Ashland, Ky.; Wright-Kitchen Lumber Co. 


M. Crawford, Coal Grove, Ohio; Yellow Poplar Lumber Co. 
Memphis, Tenn.; Three States Lumber Co. 
Crane, Cincinnati, Ohio; C. Crane & Co. 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
Delegate. 
W. Demarest, Tacoma, Wash.; Pacific National Lbr. Co. 
Alternate. 


John W. Blodgett, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Booth-Kelley Lbr. 
Co, 


Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 
Delegate. 


\. W. Cooper, Spokane, Wash.; Secretary, W. P. M. A. 


Hi 
J 


Visitors. 


i. (. Bradley, Cincinnati, Ohio; Champion Lbr. Co. 


Bartlett, Hattiesburg, Miss.; J. J. Newman Lbr. Co, 
M. Sprague, Chicago; Edw. Hines Lbr. Co. 





EDGAR DALZELL, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ; 
Noted White Pine Expert. 
‘homas Flannery, Chicago; Paepcke-Leicht Lbr. Co. 


G. Hilsheim, Winnfield, La.; Tremont Lbr. Co. 
A. Bolser, Cincinnati, Ohio; Blackburn & Bolser Lbr. Co. 


\. H. Landram, Tacoma, Wash.; Assistant to President. 
\. F. Biederman, St. Louis, Mo.; Supt. National Lbr. Mfrs. 


WW 


i 


Credit Corporation. 

Ibert Cone, Chicago; American Lumberman. 

<. Howe, Chicago, American Lumberman. 

H. Defebaugh, Chicago, American Lumberman. 
C. Hole, Chicago; American Lumberman. 


John E. Williams, Chicago; American Lumberman, 


W. Lucius, Cincinnati, Ohio; R. W. Lucius & Co. 

mes Davis, Lima, Ohio; Lima Locomotive & Mch. Co. 

W. DeCamp, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
‘cob Trost, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

H. Schatzman, Cincinnati, Ohio; Penna. Railroad. 
ias. Duee, Chicago; Lumber Mutuals Ins, Ex. 

Elam Artz, Dayton, Ohio; Fordyce Lbr. Co. 

S. Betts, Madison, Wis.; Forest Products Laboratory. 
orris A. Hayward, Columbus, Ohio. . 

W. Darling, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. W. Darling Lumber Co 

A, Gladding, Indianapolis, Ind.; E. C. Atkins & Co. 

P. Egan, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. A. Fay & Egan Co. - 
S. Epperson, Kansas City, Mo.; Lumbermen’s Underwriting 
Alliance, . ‘ 
R. Young, Kansas City, Mo.; Lumbermen’s Underwriting 
Alliance, 
‘uy H. Mallam, New York City; Wilcox, Peck & Hughes. 

W. Burt, Lexington, Ky. 


J. B. Conrad, president of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
‘Lill Association, was called upon, but did not have a 


‘ormal address, merely bringing the greetings of his 
issociation and referring to wet weather and still- 


ontinuing rains as the dominant factor at present 
1 the territory of that association. The convention 
en adjourned to 9:30 Wednesday morning. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 


Samuel J. Carpenter, president of the Yellow Pine 
lanufacturers’ Association, was called upon and de- 
vered the following address on Adverse Conditions 
\ffeeting the Lumber Industry: 


The student of adverse conditions affecting the lumber 
dustry at the present time soon realizes that many of the 
icissitudes through which we have passed in recent years 
ave been largely on account of the lack of collective co- 
peration on the part of the producers and sellers of lum- 
PY, . 

We protest vigorously against vicious legislation, against 
ompetition from substitutes for wood, and other influences 
eyond our control, and we sit supinely by, undertaking to 
atisfy ourselves and our stockholders with the thought 
hat we are conducting our business with ability and effi- 
iency buoyed up by the hope that at some future time, 
ossibly after 30 to 40 per cent of the present standing 


timber has been exhausted, we will be able to realize enough 
for our product to overcome present losses and justify our 
investment. This view of the situation, however, does not 
satisfy all. 

An increasing number of harmful practices in methods 
and ethics and many known evils are allowed to exist and 
multiply because there is not united cooperative attention 
given them, and collectively they greatly reduce the price 
the lumber manufacturer must receive for his product in 
order to pay his workmen living wages and to return to 
his shareholders interest on capital invested. 

Cooperation can only be forged into an effective force 
through some duly organized body with the necessary me- 
chanism for getting results. Speaking of the yellow pine 
industry, with which I am somewhat familiar, of 679 large 
manufacturers of yellow pine lumber in the South only 259 
are members of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 
And only 106 mills are represented in the membership of 
the Southern Lumber Operators’ Association, cypress and 
hardwood manufacturers being eligible, as well as yellow 
pine. 

In spite of the lack of cooperation by a majority of the 
southern mills, the Operators’ Association has, during thé 
last 12 months, given an object lesson in the efficiency of 
cooperation that should instigate serious thought. It has 
been said by a gentleman of large experience that its 
achievements are without parallel in industrial history. A 
great service has been performed and the work is still be- 
ing carried on, and never before has such a contribution of 
valuable time been called for and freely given. 

I bespeak for this association the serious consideration 
of all southern millmen. The evils that threaten our indus- 
try from an operating standpoint are not local in their 
character. If they are not firmly met and discouraged at 
their inception they would soon, with gathering strength 
and momentum, involve the entire producing territory and 
create a condition that would be intolerable, and result in 
destroying the integrity of the industry. 

Any mill owner or any board of directors who allow 
their executive officers to withhold support and cooperation 
from the Southern Lumber Operators’ Association are doing 
the industry, themselves, their employees and capital in- 
vested with them an irreparable injury. 


Unbusinesslike Methods. 

In selling lumber also we are drifting into unbusinesslike 
methods; each individual distributer fully realizes that cer- 
tain methods are wrong, but continues because others do it. 
I refer to terms of payment, special milling of lumber with- 
out the cost added, ete., with which you are all familiar. 

There may have been temporary advantages in securing 
orders to the one who inaugurated this custom, but it is of 
short duration, as his competitors will sell their lumber 
eventually, even meeting these conditions, if necessary, and 
the result is that all lumber is marketed on a lower basis. 

The manufacturer of yellow pine lumber in the South has 
not been able, in recent years, under a correct system of 
accounting, to show a profit on his investment. Various 
explanations are made for this condition. The opinion most 
frequently heard is that the politicians who have been mak- 
ing our laws, State and national, in their zeal to curb the 
trust and destroy monopoly, have repealed the necessary 
laws of trade, and forced the lumber manufacturer into de- 
structive competition. 

Several bills have been filed with the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce seeking to create an interstate trade 
commission; all trade agreements affecting prices and out- 
put to be filed with this commission, which would render 
an opinion, in advance of action, as to whether or not the 
trade agreement submitted by reason of its character and 
testimony restraining competition so much or in such a 
manner as to constitute restraint of trade. It is thought 
that this idea, in some form, would be enacted into law. 

It is a conceded fact by students of economics and for- 
estry that the interest of the people as a whole, as well as 
those who will live after us, would be best conserved by 
utilizing the present timber supply to the fullest extent, 
which would mean that the present generation should be 
allowed to sever from the soil only a sufficient amount of 
timber to supply the existing demand, and should be com- 
pelled to manufacture into lumber all parts of the tree for 
which uses can be found. In order to do this, they must be 
able to realize enough for the low-grade lumber to pay the 
cost of production. 

At present manufacturers are leaving in the woods to rot 
or to be consumed by fire two or three thousand feet of logs 
on every acre of ground cut over that would make lumber 
that could be utilized for many purposes, but can not be 
manufactured and marketed except at a loss at prevailing 
prices. It is not an economic waste to abandon raw mate- 
rial that can only be manufactured into a useful article at 
a financial loss. 

The theory that the timber supply of the United States 
will be conserved by opening the markets to competition 
with free lumber from Canada is a fallacy. Low-grade lum- 
ber moving by water can be put in our Lake ports on a 
very low freight rate. 

The yellow pine manufacturer can not pay the railroad 
companies $6 to $7 a thousand feet for transportation on 
his low-grade lumber and meet this competition; conse- 
quently as he has no market for his low-grade lumber at a 
price equal to the cost of producing it he is compelled to 
leave in the woods a part of every tree. 

A Serious Drawback. 

Every existing sawmill operation cuts over a given area 
of timberland every year to secure its log supply. By reason 
of his having no remunerative market for his low-grade 
lumber the manufacturer can only utilize the choice logs 
from the tree, leaving in the woods to be destroyed the top 
logs and all those showing serious defect, and consequently, 
in order to supply his mill with logs, must cut over a larger 
area every year than he would if all the tree could be profit- 
ably used. This condition is the most serious blow con- 
servation has received. 

It is to be taken for granted that a trade commission 
created for the purpose of passing on trade agreements as 
to prices and output would look with favor on an agreement 
between manufacturers of lumber to restrict the output of 
lumber to the actual needs of the country, and to leave 
standing in the tree any surplus rather than to have such 
surplus cut into lumber and rot in the pile. 

It would also undoubtedly favor a trade agreement estab- 
lishing values for lumber that would enable the manufac- 
turer to market low-grade lumber. In no other way can 
conservation of our timber supply be practiced. If given 
the right to make a tree agreement as to prices and output, 
would the lumber manufacturers voluntarily and in good 
faith make and keep such agreements? Past experience 
would indicate that they would not. 

The woeful lack of cooperation among manufacturers of 

lumber is the most discouraging factor in forecasting better- 
ment of conditions. It is a regretable fact that compara- 
tively only a small percentage of those engaged in the in- 
dustry are active members of the various lumber associa- 
tions. Some of the greatest minds and most able men for 
one reason or another are not affiliated and they are so 
sadly needed. 
None of the reasons I have heard for this lack of co- 
operation-are, from my point of view, convincing. If the 
association has faults, and is not producing desired results, 
it should be corrected, and it seems to me that the right 
course to pursue would be to become identified and take 
part in conducting its affairs along lines of cooperative 
constructive accomplishment. It is true that on account 
of existing laws the activities of the association are neces- 
sarily limited, but it does perform many useful functions, 
and it is only the lack of cooperation of all manufacturers 
that it does not attain its full measure of usefulness to the 
industry. 

All the trouble we have had in the past and are expe- 
riencing at the present time is not entirely the result of 
prohibitory laws against trade agreements as to output and 
prices. The creation of an interstate trade commission or 
some such body and the willingness of it to approve all 


. 


such trade agreements as to output and prices as would be 
for the best interests of all of the people would not, of 
itself, be a panacea for the blight that has fallen on the 
lumber industry, and would avail naught except in so far as 
the lumber manufacturers by collective cooperation took ad- 
vantage of this privilege and it is not at all unreasonable 
to fear that the lumber manufacturers would not volun- 
tarily enter into such an agreement and faithfully adhere to 
its provisions if they could lawfully do so. 

One is forced to this conclusion not only by a study of 
the history of the lumber business, but also by an examina- 
tion of the present conditions. Every manufacturer of lum- 
ber, I venture to say, recognizes the absolute necessity of 


establishing and maintaining standard sizes and uniform 
grades. In no other way can large volumes of lumber be 


marketed. It would be impossible to think of returning to 
the chaotic condition that obtained prior to the organization 
of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and the 
creation of a bureau of uniform grades and standard sizes. 
Before this time, as many of you will remember, the nomen- 
clatufe describing different classes of lumber, had no real 
meaning, and the intrinsic value of a given class of lumber 
varied at each producing point. 

It was customary for the lumber buyer to visit the pro- 
ducing market to make his purchases, and to personally in- 
spect the grades of lumber established by each mill, and the 
lowest price quoted for a given grade did not always indi- 
cate the best value. The consuming market was much 
nearer the source of supply at that time, but as the pro- 
ducing territory is farther removed now, it increases the 
benefit of established standard sizes and uniform grades to 
both buyer and seller. 

Practically all sales of yellow pine lumber are made on 
the basis of sizes and grades established and maintained by 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and all dis- 
putes are settled on this basis, and the buyer has no need 
to give thought to the quality of the lumber in considering 
prices, as he knows he will get from any association mill as 
near the same grade as it is possible for different men, 
working under the same instructions, to make it. This 
work can only be carried on by an association. 

Changing Conditions. 

It is necessary, from time to time, to change the grading 
rules to meet changing conditions, and as new uses for lum- 
ber are found, as for instance silo stock, wood paving 
blocks, ete., it is necessary to establish standard sizes and 
specifications covering the various grades. The association 
is performing this duty as occasion requires. 

The Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association has a large 
force of trained inspectors directed by a chief inspector, 
visiting the mills educating the graders and seeing to it that 
a uniform standard is maintained. The Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association expends about $35,000 a year for 
this service, and it is worth it. 

Yet this expense, the benefits of which all manufacturers 
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of yellow pine share, is borne by the members of the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association alone. Not one of the non- 
contributing manufacturers would like to see this bureau 
abolished. ‘They would rightly consider it a great calamity, 
but are apparently perfectly willing‘to allow their neigh- 
bors to spend the necessary time and money to provide 
this facility for them. In this connection there is another 
serious side to this question. As stated before, practically 
all yellow pine lumber is sold on association grades. 

The. manufacturer who does not belong to the associa- 
tion uses the association gauges for sizes and its ruies for 
inspection and undertakes to have his head grader com- 
petent to maintain association grades; but, by reason of 
not having a regular review of his stock by a trained asso- 
ciation inspector at regular intervals, who is constantly 
visiting and inspecting his competitors’ stock, and whose 
business it is to point out errors either of manufacture or 
grading, or by reason of frequent changes in employees, his 
grades, in time, lack uniformity, and the experience of the 
association has been that these stocks are very’ apt to aver- 
age better than association grades. They can not be below 
grades without bringing complaint from the buyer, while 
the buyer would not be likely to complain if he received 
a little better grade than he expected. 

The manufacturer who does not belong to the association 
but feels confident that he is correctly grading his lumber 
because it seems to please his customers is in a very dan- 
gerous position, and may be giving away every year thou- 
sands of dollars in furnishing better lumber than he gets 
paid for, and it would be money well expended to pay asso- 
ciation dues and have the benefit of disinterested expert in- 
spection from time to time. While this may seem to be 
only a matter in which the shipper of lumber above grade 
is interested, and that if he chooses to give away something 
and not receive pay for it, the loss is from his own pocket. 
Such is not the case. It affects every manufacturer and 
shipper of lumber, and even the intelligent retail dealer 
knows that he is not really benefited by receiving an occa- 
sional car of lumber better than grade. We would rather 
have a uniform grade at all times. He can not satisfy his 
trade if, after having sold lumber for a specific purpose 
that is of a better quality than it should have been for the 
price received, he fills the next requisition for the same 
material with regular stock. 

Thus we see that the lumber manufacturer who is not 
affiliated with the association and contributing his prorata 
of the expenses is not only getting a free ride but he is 
dragging his feet. 

Matter of Study. 


I wish to call attention of the members of the associa- 
tion to the fact that possibly they have not derived as much 
profit from their investment in association dues as they 
would have had they carefully studied the information sent 
out by the secretary. The association prepares a lot of 
valuable reports and statistics. Its members are accurately 
informed of conditions affecting our industry. We are told 
the ratio of cut to shipments for any given month; com- 
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parative statement of stocks in the hands of manufacturers 
and other information of like nature that, if acted upon, 
would be a large factor in determining values. It requires 
an expensive orgdnization to collect this information. 

You are paying for it in the form of association dues, and 
it would seem to be good business to utilize this information 
to the fullest extent to the end that your expenditure for 
association dues may pay dividends. Such information 
should be scrutinized as carefully as your balance sheet, 
for that is precisely the place where it will ultimately be 
recorded. 

Keep constantly in mind that success is only a synonym 
for “being prepared,” and that anticipating conditions is 
merely ascertaining what seed is now being sown. 


Report on Cypress Conditions. 


Robert H. Downman was on the program on behalf 
of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. 
A. T. Gerrans explained that on account of threatening 
flood conditions Mr. Downman did not consider it 
advisable to leave home, and read a communication 
from that gentleman as follows: 


It would have been proper for President Wilbert, of the 
Cypress association, to address you on this occasion, but 
other engagements prevented his attendance at this meet- 
ing. There is very little for me to say concerning either 
the Cypress association or the cypress business. ‘The asso- 
ciation has been moving along, endeavoring to accomplish 
what it was intended it should accomplish, and we believe 
it has been doing some good for itself. The cypress busi- 
ness during the last year has not been anywhere near as 
satisfactory as we could have wished it, but it is my belief 
that conditions have been as satisfactory as with other 
woods. We have had to contend with a gradually increas- 
ing production, meaning that in order to hold our own the 
market had to be widened in proportion, and it is in the 
effort to accomplish this end that our association has 
busied itself. All in all, we are not satisfied with either 
the volume of our business or the prices we have obtained, 
but we have decided hopes for the future. 

Faith in the Parent Body. 

We cypress manufacturers believe in the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and in the good it can accom- 
plish. We believe in the National advertising proposition 
which has been so thoroughly discussed this last year as to 
make it obvious, even to the blind, that wood, as a single 
commodity, needs infinitely more exploitation than it has 
thus far received. f j 

We believe the National association should begin a more 
definite campaign to bring about a national standard of 
thicknesses, patterns and sizes for dressed or worked stock. 
The surfaced thicknesses of lumber should be universally uni- 
form, and it is possible for this association to bring about 
one standard. We have little faith in the ability of this 
association to bring about even the semblance of uniformity 
in grades or grade names, but a standardization of worked 
thicknesses can be accomplished. 4 poten 

We believe that the future of the National association 
devolves entirely upon the work it does for the benefit of 
the whole lumber fraternity. There is a field for its exist- 
ence, and the cypress manufacturers are anxious to see it 
take up and push to a conclusion those propositions for the 
good of the whole which are before this meeting. 

Western Pine Situation. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association was 
then called upon. W. A. Cooper, secretary, responded, 
stating that neither the assigned speaker nor his 
address was at hand. In this emergency Mr. Cooper 
offered a few extemporaneous remarks: 

It has been a pleasure to meet you here wearing your 
prosperous smiles, Out in our country we have not acquired 
that look yet, and perhaps we have a reason for being a 
little cautious. We feel that in the past the tendency has 
been toward overproduction in times of prosperity. In 
1910 our territory manufactured 1,450,000,000 feet. In 
1911 there was a curtailment among the large mills and a 
closing of small ones. We curtailed to 850,000,000 feet, but 
piled up 150,000,000 feet of stock. During the first three 
months of 1912 we have reduced that surplus by 100,000,000 
teet. 

In our country we feel we can derive a great deal of good 
from this association, and particularly in being posted on 
national affairs. We particularly indorse the plan for 
gathering statistics of a national sort. We believe the com- 
pilation of such statistics and their wise use by the mills 
are the best check we have at present on overproduction, 
the best aid in securing the proper value of our product. 

We also believe that the National association can accom- 
plish much for us by keeping us in closer touch with na- 
tional legislation, on all the matters that affect us either 
directly or indirectly, that are constantly coming up. For- 
instance, there is need for better banking laws and a better 
currency system. This is affecting us now because we are 
beginning to do an export business; and we can not carry 
on trade to good advantage, particularly with South Amer- 
ica, because of our bad banking laws. 

We also believe this National association should stand 
back of every move for securing a national merchant marine. 
We shall be very glad to do our part in any of these things. 
[ Applause. ] 


In Behalf of West Coast Manufacturers. 


President Griggs at this time called J. B. Conrad to 
the chair, and took the floor to offer a few remarks 
on behalf of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. He said: 


I think one of the results of my coming here, after hear- 
ing Mr. Keith’s paper and some others, will be to go back 
home and mark up my stumpage $2 a thousand. 

No matter to what extent any of us have been taking part 
in the work of our individual associations we have doubt- 
less picked up pointers here that will be of great advantage 
in the work of our affiliated associations. I feel that the 
widest publicity should be given to the proceedings of a 
meeting such as this has been. I know from my own expe- 
rience all our members are greatly interested, and that the 
experience of other associations has greatly benefited ours. 

We have been laboring for 10 years to become one organi- 
zation on the Coast. We have the same producing interest 
in the two States, Oregon and Washington; and finally we 
now have the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, absorbing the three old organizations. Douglas fir 
was the main product in all three organizations, though we 
also have cedar, spruce and shingles. 

We have accomplished a great deal in our inspection 
bureaus. The inspection certificate we have established 
passes for face value wherever our product goes. We had 
some difficulty with manufacturers who had been in the 
export business for 25 to 40 years, and who felt that uni- 
form inspection might redound to the benefit of the newer 
or smaller mills, but this difficulty has not manifested itself 
in practice. We have brought to the Coast more foreign 
inquiries by having an inspection bureau that guarantees 
every stick that goes into a cargo. That has been a result 
that could not be brought about by individual action. ‘The 
inspection system is separately organized, and supported on 
a basis of 2% cents a thousand on all lumber inspected. 
The integrity of the bureau is absolutely established, and 
the grade is definitely settled at the point of shipment. 

We have also accomplished something with reference to 
insurance matters. We have an insurance organization 
there of which our assocjation was the parent, which is now 
handling $7,000,000 of insurance, and have taken only mills 
that will carry out a certain line of improvements, and on 








which each individual member will be willing to assume his 
$1,000 risk. We started with nine manufacturers and now 
have 130. 

Other things that have been spoken of here are carried 
out by our association. Standards of gauge and of manu- 
facture have been established and a system of information. 
We have a budget of $35,000 or $36,000 this year, based on 
a 14-cent assessment. With the strike troubles we have 
been threatened with a great many of our delegates thought 
they could not get away to come to this convention; but 
you know their hearts are in this association. 

We have another system of establishing different dis- 
tricts and holding directors’ meetings in each; and if any 
director can not attend he must designate some one from 
that district to attend in his place. 

A great many men feel that association work is an oppor- 
tunity for certain men to hold office. In my own association 
I would be very glad to get rid of a great deal of the work 
that comes to me; but in behalf of the business interests I 
represent I feel that I am serving them better in this way 
than in any other way in which I might employ my time. 
Where we cooperate on the lines followed by any of these 
associations, and particularly in an association such as 
this one, the benefit will be so great, so convincing if car- 
ried out on the right lines that no business man, no citizen 
of the United States, can go back on it. 

As an illustration, take the work started by our asso- 
ciation on the matter of workmen’s compensation, in which 
we started out to convince and educate our State legislature. 
We went down there, about 35 or 40 men, and had a night 
session with the legislature; and I think that has resulted 
in a law which is a great benefit to the State. One difli- 
culty with some of the governmental activities is that they 
do not study the exact situation in the producing industries. 


Workmen’s Compensation and Employers’ Liability. 


The roll call by associations proceeded. For the 
Pacific Coast Sugar & White Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association a paper by George X. Wendling, president 
of that association, was read in that gentleman’s 
absence by Secretary Smith: 


Development of Labor-Saving Machinery. 


All thoughtful men, especially employers, who have kept 
pace with the trend of events in the last 40 years, during 
which time the growth of labor-saving machinery has made 
wonderful strides, have observed the growing danger to work- 
men in this development, resulting in the ever-increasing 
speed of machines of all kinds in an effort to reduce cost, 
to the end that competition, the fiercest in this age the world 
has ever known, may be met. Hence the growth of speed 
has naturally multiplied accidents, because the workmen in 
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a large percentage are unable to handle themselves with 
sufficient dexterity while at work to avoid accidents. It may 
be interesting to your readers to know that, for this very 
reason, the employers of men on a large scale, such as the 
American railways, conduct highly scientific investigations 
as to the hearing, sight, general soundness, health and 
titness of their employees for the work they are to perform, 
im an effort to minimize the danger to life and property, 
it being recognized that with maturing years the workmen 
become less and less efficient, the larger percentage of acci- 
dents in similar occupations occurring among the older 
workmen in places where rapid movement and action are 
necessary to avoid accident. 


The Principle of Needful Relief Becomes Manifest. 


These general principles are well understood by the em- 
ployers in all civilized countries, and none are more con- 
cerned as to a proper remedy for honest, prompt and uni- 
form relief to the injured workmen and those depending 
upon him for support, than are the employers. What the 
most practical remedy is and how it should be applied to 
render the injured proper relief—provide for the widow 
during the period of widowhood, and the children up to 
a reasonable age, is the object of this article. 

The German Government with 25 years of experience has 
established the age of 16 years as the proper age to termi- 
nate pensional aid to children in order to avoid the devel- 
opment of sluggards, from the fact that to pension youth 
to its full maturity is detrimental to character building. 


The Origin of Workmen’s Compensation. 


Workmen’s compensation is not a domestic product; it had 
its origin in the Baltic and Mediterranean watersheds dur- 
ing the latter half of the nineteenth century amid the dense 
population of Europe, but it is practically unknown among 
oriental people—it has been most justly, equitably and sci- 
entifically worked out during the last 25 years on the Ger- 
man stage of industrial activity. 


Modes of Procedure Named. 


It is therefore a foreign plant seeking a habitat in 
the Western Hemisphere, where our statesmen in the various 
States and in our Federal Congress are endeavoring to 
solve the problem of workmen’s compensation, both under 
this title, and under the title of employers’ liability. To the 
end that we may have a practical view of what is meant by 
workmen’s compensation and employers’ liability, I will en- 
deavor to define the meaning of these terms, 

By workmen’s compensation we make provision by law, 
without trial by court or jury, for specific and absolute pay- 
ment for the injury received, as per legally scheduled rating, 
the workman receiving prompt payment without the ex- 
pense incident to litigation, and without regard as to why 
or by what cause the accident occurred—save and except only 
injuries that are self-inflicted. 

By employers’ liability we endeavor to place the respon- 





sibility of compensation to the injured workman upon th 
shoulders of the employer for actual or alleged faults, thi 
requiring generally an action at law, cumbersome in pro 
cedure, expensive in process, and usually resulting afte; 
long periods of litigation in nominal relief, if any, for th: 
injured, after expenses and legal fees have been paid. 


Difference in the Two Systems. 


The two systems are fundamentally different in the mod 
of procedure, although seeking the same end. The work 
men’s compensation method provides for the injured and hi: 
family. ‘The employers’ liability method rests upon som: 
conduct or act of the employee resulting in an injury fo: 
which the employer is to be held liable, and which liability 
the employer naturally seeks to minimize, and the employe: 
naturally seeks to maximize, resulting inevitably in creatin: 
acrimonious relations between employer and employee; whil: 
these various efforts have in a way been helpful, in thai 
they have caused us to think, we have not as yet hit upon 
any plan in the United States that accomplishes the desired 
result. The German Government, through a system care 
fully worked out during the last 25 years on plans highly 
Scientific, has solved the problem through workmen’s com 
pensation. 


Mode of Procedure by the German Government. 


Its mode of procedure simply and briefly stated consists of 
the following : 

The German Government has instituted a process by which 
employers and employees administer their accident insurance 
fund, which in our country could be administered by an in- 
surance commission which should have authority to rate 
each hazard of every nature and character known to expe- 
rience, to establish uniform compensation for the injuries 
sustained. For example, the employee is a workman operat- 
ing a machinist’s lathe, and the insurance rate as fixed is 
% of 1 per cent on the monthly pay roll; thus, if the wage 
is $4 a day, equals for 25 days $100; %4 of 1 per cent 
equals 50 cents a month. The employee pays one-fourth as 
much, equals 124% cents a month. Fund remitted monthly 
to the State treasurer for one man’s wage, including em- 
ployer’s share, 62144 cents a month. 

The fund thus created is remitted to the State treasurer 
monthly from all the industries in the State. It is beyond 
the control of corporations, firms and individuals, and is 
useful only in case of injury; the employee does not look 
to the employer, but both employee and employer look to the 
solvent fund for relief when the workman is injured—the 
time of his greatest need. 


Classification of Risks. 


All kinds of work has been classified and rated about 10 
per cent above actual needs, subject to such annual changes 
in ratings as may be found necessary by experience, and the 
burden is thus placed upen both the employer and employee 
in a manner so just and equitable that the system is gladly 
welcomed by both. It provides the cheapest possible cost of 
industrial accident insurance for the workman, encourages 
both employer and employee to strive for the greatest safety 
in the workshop, thereby reducing the cost of insurance to 
both employer and employee to the lowest minimum and 
making for the maximum of efficiency, and enabling both 
workman and employer to operate in that intimate harmony 
so necessary to success. What is the argument? What 
is the proof? And what are the answers? 


Percentages of Contribution to Causes of Accidents. 


Tine experience of the Germans indicates that 17 per 
cent plus of accidents are caused by the carelessness of 
employers, 29 per cent plus of accidents are caused by 
the carelessness of the employees, 10 per cent plus to the 
fault of the employer and employee jointly and 43 per 
cent plus to the hazard of the industry. 

Hence it follows that if the employer causes 17 per cent 
plus of the accidents and stands 75 per cent of the 
amount paid into the fund, and the employee causes 29 
per cent plus of the accidents and remits through his em- 
ployer one-fourth as much, that the employer bears a 
disproportionately heavier burden than the employee, but 
both have performed an agreed duty and all is well. 
When an accident occurs this is what happens: 

The employer and the employee, both having contrib- 
uted to the state fund as provided by law, the employee 
immediately reports his accident to his employer, who 
acts as the employee’s unpaid agent, presents his case 
with promptness to the proper official asking justice as 
provided by law; no attorney appears to take a case on 
a contingent fee against the employer, creating acrimo- 
nious relations, as is unfortunately the case in our coun- 
try, where employers and employees immediately become 
enemies. In the German Empire the injured employees 
and their employers remain friends to such an extent 
that all proper efforts are put forth to find such employ- 
ment as may suit the injured workman, and his service 
continues when restored to health. 


Classification of Risks. 


In Germany all forms of disability known to experience 
are rated and compensation paid accordingly with abso- 
lute promptness. In the case of death the widow re- 
ceives, so long as she remains a widow, a stated sum 
monthly, and for each child a stated sum monthly up to 
the age of 16, and a stated sum for dependent parents. 


Wonderful Growth of German Commerce Under Work- 
men’s Compensation. 


This is the method generally and very briefly stated, as 
employed by one of the most wonderful commercial na- 
tions of modern times; the method solves the problem 
skillfully, justly, is workable both commercially and so- 
cially, whereas we, a modern and highly enlightened peo- 
ple, are still conducting clumsy experiments in af effort 
to work out a great social and industrial problem. Why 
not recast the German experience into our American 
mould? Appropriating without cost to us 25 years of 
highly scientific effort that was crystallized into success 
before we began our try and fit method, of taking the 
best laws of one State (though all poor) and the bad laws 
of another, mushing them up in the political crucible and 
then feeding them to the industries on the nebulous the- 
ory that somehow they could stand it. 


Unwise and Experimental Legislation in the United 
States. 


With the coming of these unwise and experimental 
laws we see a general curtailment of production through- 
out the Nation, not of existing industries, because the 
owners are in and could not get out if they would, but in 
the astonishing lack of new enterprises; capital has be- 
come alarmed because of the unknown risk that may 
wipe out the accumulation of several generations in one 
serious catastrophe, where many workmen, including the 
employer, may be seriously injured or perhaps destroyed; 
whereas the German method of ‘‘Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion’’ throughout the years of its existence has proven 
a safe vehicle, capable of carrying the industry—the em- 
ployer—the workman and the dependents. 


Safety of Funds Under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Method. 


It is also of special value to the workman and his em- 
ployer to know that in the German method, the funds 
being in the State treasury, nothing can possibly occur 
to disturb their safety, whereas in the United States in 
about the ratio of 30 to 1 we leave the matter of final 
payment to ‘‘the blessed trinity of chance, accident and 
mistake,’’ except where the claim rests against an em- 
ployer of undoubted responsibility, such as railways and 
other permanent long-lived institutions; but in the case 
of the small employers, of whom there are said to be 30 
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nall to one large employer in the United States, it will 
seen that the small employer and the employee each 
ices a serious hazard, in that the small employer may 
» entirely wiped out financially by a serious accident, 
nd the injured employees be unable to recover. All of 
iis is safeguarded in the German plan as proved by ex- 
erience, 


Serious Defects in American Experimental Methods. 


Our methods generally contain, among other serious de- 
yeets, the particular one that, in the case of the death of 
e workman, the claims against the employer may run 
ia favor of the widow and the orphan for a period not 


exceeding 5 to 15 years; generally speaking, the object 


eing to “properly care for the widow and the children of 
nder years. All well intended, but how does it work 
it? Let us see. 


Sample of Results Under American Methods. 


1. The employer is vastly responsible and a perma- 

ent concern—ALL IS WELL. 

2. The employer is small—business gets bad—the firm 
fails, becomes an insolvent debtor; widow and orphans 
are out in cold. 


3. Firm wants to retire from business—compensation 
outstanding to widow and orphans prevents. House may 
not be quite highly commercially moral; outstanding 
claim or claims large, assets begin to disappear, house 
makes an assignment, widow or widows and orphans 
can not collect: again Germany, by her large experience 
and scientific methods, proves the soundness of her work- 
men’s compensation laws. 


Views of American Manufacturers and Employers 
Generally. 


I started out to be more brief, but the fact is I really 
have only touched upon the.subject in the high spots; 
hence shall let the foregoing with a brief summary suf- 
tice and close by saying that all employers I have talked 
with deplore our unfortunate experiments in the entire 
ficld looking toward the solution of the question under 
consideration. They would welcome with open arms that 
most equitable, just, sound and workable method em- 
ployed by our German neighbors, who offer us their fully 
tried experience, stripped of all experiments, free for 
the taking, and providing in addition to the advantages 
enumerated the further definite knowledge of just what 
fixed charge to add to all industries for workmen’s com- 
pensation stripped of guesswork as to what the charge 
may be. Just the reverse is unfortunately now the case 
in the United States, where exactly the same injury to 
two workmen, occuring in the same industry in two dif- 
ferent localities, may be highly compensated by one court 
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and jury, whereas in the other case the court and jury 
may find a verdict for a nominal sum. Hence cost line 
here rises and falls owing to the number of accidents 
that may or may not occur, involving the employer in 
uncertainties, resulting in wide fluctuations of cost from 
year to year in any industrial plant, all of which would 
be avoided by the fixed factors provided by the German 
method, tending to steady prices, enabling the operator 
to compute with accuracy the cost of industrial accident 
insurance, care for the injured, educate and provide for 
the orphan, and last but not least, leave employer, em- 


abe widow, orphans and the infirm dependents, all 
riends 


Lumber Menaced by Fire Protectionists. 


"he next speaker was George H. Holt, of Chicago, 
his subject being ‘‘The Fire Hazard Attack on 
= uber.’? His discussion had to deal, he explained, 

vith a menace to the lumber industry which has de- 
palonea within the last two years to dangerous pro- 
portions, namely, the fire insurance propaganda or 
agitation conducted generally under the title of fire 
protection or fire prevention, in which the use of lum- 
ber in the construction of buildings is discountenanced 
as being conducive to fire hazard. 

_ J umbermen are, Mr. Holt granted, profoundly grate- 
ful to the insurance men for all the good work they 
ha\e done in the direction of fire prevention; and they 
ha. no dispostion to belittle the appalling destruction 
cansed in the United States by fire; in fact, they heart- 
ily approve of the professed purpose of the under- 
Wi ‘ers to prevent and control fires. Their contro- 
versy with the insurance men is not because the latter 
ar doing too much, but because they do not go far 
envugh, Their attack on lumber as a construction 
material is simply a subterfuge to make the world 
believe they are actually interested in fire prevention, 
wh n in truth they are not. Meantime the lumber 
‘nivrests suffer from the competition of substitute 
Maicrials which gain an advantage in the market 
thr ugh favor accorded them by the underwriters. 
hat the zeal of the underwriters in agitating fire 
prevention is open to suspicion, Mr. Holt deduced from 
ambiguous nature of their position, the accom- 
plshment of their professed aims being the very 
mcaus which would bring about their own self-destruc- 








tion. The insurance companies are, in fact, about the 
only people in the United States who would suffer loss 
from the entire elimination of fire waste. Permanent 
elimination of loss by fire would be suicide for the 
insurance companies’ business—no fires, no business, 
no premiums, no commissions. Lumbermen should be 
on their guard in accepting the insurance companies’ 
leadership or their professions, Mr. Holt declared, and 
should heed the alarm when under the cover of pro- 
tectionistic pretense the underwriters take the lead 
and put up the money to conduct an organized and 
country-wide campaign against every form of wood 
and its products. 

Mr. Holt quoted some examples of this sort of agita- 
tion against lumber construction which is regularly 
appearing in journalistic organs conducted in the 
interest of the fire underwriters. He also cited the 
propaganda carried on by such protectionists as Sec- 
retary Wentworth of the National Fire Prevention 
Association who recently conducted a coast-to-coast 
campaign against the use of wood and in advocacy 
of every form of substitute for wood in construction 
or equipment. Mr. Wentworth’s favorite slogan is 
‘A shingle roof is not a covering but a crime.’’ An- 
other damaging phrase employed by these agitators is 
‘the criminal match,’’ which, as a _ psychological 
agency in influencing adverse public opinion, is cal- 
culated to destroy a large part of the lumber industry. 


Motives Analyzed. 


In looking into the motives which animate the anti- 
lumber agitators Mr. Holt put the question, Why do 
the underwriters interest themselves in any reduction 
of fire waste? and answered it in the following words: 


First: Fire protection associations are just a name for 
another way of combining the insurance men into forms of 
organization not prohibited by law. They are a refuge 
for previously dispersed or threatened organizations of 
underwriters and agents. They are a “get-together” under 
a new banner, partly with the purpose of starting a back- 
fire to distract the attention of the publie and partly with 
the purpose of maintaining solidarity of action against the 
unorganized public. 

Second: They fear the spirit of rebellion which is spread- 
ing throughout the country against their arbitrary and costly 
methods of doing business. The public has begun to see 
and the insurance men to admit not only that the fire 
waste is appalling but that the expense of insuring against 
fire waste is still more appalling, because uneconomic and 
avoidable. The insurance man’s reme dy is “Reduce the fire 
waste and the rate will come down.” ‘The answer of the 
public is, ““‘We have reduced the fire waste and your rates 
have not come down, except under the stress of competition 
of mutuals and similar organizations.” 

Third: The plan of the underwriters is to direct atten- 
tion to palliative measures which will reduce the fire waste 
gradually but not too fast: which will reduce fire loss 
more rapidly than the companies are obliged to reduce 
premium rates: which will, therefore, result in better net 
profits and a slow readjustment of organizations and meth- 
ods at the expense of the public. 


Fourth: Lumber and shingles are selected as scape- 
goats, because of the appeal to the imagination, because 


there are millions of buildings still standing and which 
will continue to stand and furnish an excuse for high rates, 
and because the insurance men are satisfied that in spite 
of their propaganda the people will continue to maintain a 
condition of fire-waste profitable to the companies. 

Mr. Holt pointed out that the underwriters make no 
pretense of giving statistics to justify their attack 
on lumber and shingles. He stated that his own in- 
vestigation had led him to believe that there were no 
such statistics, but that in fact a proper tabulation 
of statistics would demonstrate that the denunciation 
of lumber is insincere and that lumber is not guilty 
of the charges leveled against it. Only partial sta- 
tistics are available, but these indicate no more than 
a proportional loss to lumber as compared with other 
eauses of conflagration. In the absence of trust- 
worthy statistical records Mr. Holt urged the neces- 
sity of action to be taken by the various lumbermen’s 
associations as well as individuals in collating data 
with regard to causes of fire loss and in rectifying 
the wrong impression spread broadcast by inimical 
agitators. They must grasp the situation and deal 
with it so that the demand for lumber and its products 
shall not suffer unduly from the conspiracy of the fire 
insurance propagandists and exploiters of competing 
materials. 

In conclusion Mr. Holt summarized his argument 
by stating that the attack on lumber is an economic 
crime, fostered by selfish interests opposed to the 


public interest and only to be defeated by enlightened 


public sentiment and an awakened conscience. Op- 
posed to the lumbermen is an organized and disci- 
plined force bound together by self-interest and sub- 
ject to centralized control. To overcome that force 
the lumbermen must assemble the greater army of 
property owners whose interests are being sacrificed 
and marauded, and convince them that enlightened 
engineering and careful supervision will reduce the 
hazard of wood to economic proportions. 


Fire Prevention Congress Report. 


Following Mr. Holt’s paper W. A. Gilchrist was 
asked to discuss the subject, as having attended the 
Fire Prevention Congress at St. Paul, Minn., some 
time since. Mr. Gilchrist said: 


There are two things that command the respect of 
men, fire and flood. I think, in my present temper, I 
could discuss the latter subject more fluently. However, 
I received a communication from our president some 
time in September to proceed from Memphis to St. Paul 
to attend the meeting which has just been mentioned. 
And I want to say that whenever you receive a mildly 
worded request from your president it will be well to 
consider it as a command. I tried to get out of it, know- 
ing that J. E. Rhodes would also be there and that the 
matter would be well cared for. I thought an oppor- 
tunity would afford itself for shirking, but it didn’t go. 
When I got up there I found Mr. Rhodes had the situa- 
tion in hand, and there was little to be done except to 
listen to Mr. Wentworth, who appeared to be the star of 
the occasion. I disagree with Mr. Holt in that I think 
this meeting held under the auspices of the National 
Credit Men’s Association was more effective than he has 
suggested. It had the active cooperation of the governor 


of the State, there was a good attendance, and Mr. 
Wentworth is a very effective speaker. I understand 
that he has been a lawyer, and was on the stage for a 
year and a half or so, and he uses all the oratorical arts 
of the two professions, and by his very manner convinces 
you that he is right. He went into the history of the 
New England underwriters in a very interesting way and 
was altogether very impressive. 

The result of it all, as related to the forest products 
industries, brings me to two conclusions. The first is 
that if the interests he represents proceed along this line 
they will injure the lumber industry beyond repair. The 
second is that not one of us is doing a single thing to 
meet the situation, as has already been pointed out. I 
believe there should be effort to try to create a suitable 
wooden material which can be offered to the people as 
properly fireproofed. I do not think mankind will ever 
require an absolutely noncombustible material, but they 
will at least require nonhazardous ones. It will require 
the cooperation of every member of the industry, and 
not the lumber manufacturers alone, though unfortu- 
nately only the lumber manufacturers are awake enough 
to see it. We must promote private research laborato- 
ries that will solve these problems. Due credit is given 
to the Forest Service laboratory, but the time is here 
when this association should also take hold of this work 
and develop it. Incidentally there are a thousand and 
one other problems of our industry to go into in such a 
laboratory. All of us have got to assist in that. If we 
can go tothe trade and say that we have an interior fin- 
ish that has been treated in some manner that it is more 
nearly fireproof, then when the metal interior trim men 
make an exploitation of their product, which itself is 
filled with wood, and say that it is semifireproof, we 
have a right good chance to show what we can do with 
the chemical fireproofing of wooden finish. fApplause.] 


Development of Cutover Lands. 


The printed program showed a paper on ‘‘ Develop- 
ment of Cutover Lands,’’ by J. J. Donovan, of Bell- 
ingham, Wash. It was as follows: 


The nationwide interest in conservation of our resources 
has caused special attention to be given the great areas 
of stump land lying idle in every lumber-producing State. 
Lumbermen have been condemned, unheard or unheeded as 
destroyers of a great resource and putting nothing in its 
place, by well-meaning men and women who have only 
superficially examined the situation or view it from the 
standpoint of the muckraker and sensationalist. 

The landowner, after the trees are cut, has had to face 
archaic tax conditions, poor soil or heavy drainage or 
stump-removing expense so that unless he had large capital 
and was willing to wait long for returns it was impossible 
to utilize the land. Choice spots near the cities and along 
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the rivers have been cleared up, usually by industrious men 
of foreign birth who were not hunting a short cut to wealth, 
but many of whom now have fine farms ‘and comfortable 
homes as a result of their struggles with the stumps. This 
method of reclamation has been slow and unnecessarily 
wasteful of labor and time. Dynamite, donkey engines, 
gasoline and electric blowers, char pitting and, for all 
stumps save those of the Pacific coast, horse machines 
greatly reduce cost when intelligently used. 

When all excuses are made, the fact remains that there 
are many millions of acres of this cutover land lying abso- 
lutely useless in the United States in spite of the land 
hunger that fills the waiting lines for weeks prior to any 
offering of land by the Government and sends 100,000 
American citizens each year to the Canadian Northwest. 
What is the matter? Some answer “high taxes; others 
“poor soil; others, “expensive labor; lack of markets; need 
of drainage; and so the story goes. There is some truth 
in all these claims but there is room for millions of people 
on these lands and certainty of good returns if there is 
intelligent cooperation and direction. 

I am fairly familiar with conditions in the northern half 
of the United States, and realize fully that the lumbermen 
are not wholly blameless but the legal and economic condi- 
tions are such in most cases that they have had little choice. 
The same men who demand that for every tree cut one be 
planted object to changes in systems of taxation which 
make it possible to reforest with any chance of profit. 
Therefore much land reverts for nonpayment of taxes to 
counties which continue the do-nothing policy of the orig- 
inal owner. When the States are owners and have sold the 
timber they generally make no use of the logged-off land 
until some settler finds a choice piece of agricultural land 
which is then sold. 

Whether the owner is the State or a private company or 
individual we need a revision of our laws and awakening 
of interest so that land will be used— 

First—Agriculturally wherever soil is suitable that our 
citizens seeking homes may remain under our own Flag. 

Second—For grazing if conditions do not warrant remoy- 
ing stumps and bringing under the plow. 

Third—Yor reforesting such tracts as are not available 
for better uses. 

As to Accomplishment. 


How shall this be accomplished? For bringing stump 
land under the plow some advocate assistance from the 
State analagous to that given in reclaiming desert lands 
by irrigation, or by improvement districts similar to those 
under which swamp lands have been reclaimed. Minnesota 
has a law of this character and I trust some delegate from 
that State will tell us whether it is of practical benefit. 
In Washington many good men advocate State aid on one 
of the above plans. I doubt the wisdom of this policy and 
believe private enterprises can solve the problem in every 
case where the real value of the land warrants the expense. 
Large holdings can be improved at less expense an acre 
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clear up the 
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made effective 


small ones and for 
themselves do not 
panies devoted to clearing 
such a plan is just being 
Washington. ‘The company which I represent, the Lake 
Whatcom Logging Co., of Bellingham, Wash., has placed 
52 individual settlers or families on logged-off lands during 
the last five years and not one has thrown up his contract. 
Most have paid up in full, are prosperous and contented. 
Our theory is to sell in small tracts to actual settlers at 
reasonable prices on easy terms and to help with lumber 
and clearing where moderate payment is made. We do not 
offer land until we have opened roads and secured fair mail 
and school facilities. - ; 

Wherever the soil is good and companies secure a good 
class of settlers, this plan will solve the problem. The 
second-class lands suitable for grazing or too remote from 
centers of population to warrant expense of removing 
stumps can be made of value by burning over in the spring 
or fall and following up with a moderate sowing of timothy 
and clover as soon as the ashes cool. Anyone interested in 
this phase of development should obtain the T nited States 
Department of Agriculture’s Farm Bulletin 462, The 
Utilization of Logged-off Land for Pasture in Western Ore- 
gon and Western Washington,” by Byron Hunter and Harry 
Thompson, who have investigated the question at length 
and have deduced many valuable conclusions. | The bulletins 
of the Logged-Off Land Association of the State of W ash- 
ington contain such information of value. Its president is 
J. W. Brown, Alaska Building, Seattle, Wash., from whom 
these bulletins may be obtained. ‘This organization, formed 
in 1908, secured cooperation of the State of Washington and 
of the Agricultural Department of the L nited States, and 
much reliable information has been compiled as to clearing 
and methods. 

Scientific Reforesting. 
cutover lands scientifically has_ made little 
progress on the Pacific Coast even inside the United States 
reserves, the area treated being a very small percentage of 
the whole. The States and private individuals have done 
practically nothing as yet because there was neither 


than 
panies 


costs 


Reforesting 


economic reasons nor public sentiment requiring it. This 
condition is changing and most of the States now have 


forestry departments whose importance is being realized and 
supported by the legislatures. 


Existing tax laws make impossible reforesting by private 


owners except in isolated cases. Land suitable for such 
purposes should_be acquired by the State at a maximum 


price of say $5 an acre and modern practical forestry 
methods applied which will transform a waste Into a source 
of lumber supply and revenue to the State 50 years hence. 
Each State should classify its cut-over lands under one ot 
the three heads given and sell the first two named classes. 
The balance should be reforested. When these suggestions 
are applied to the idle tangle of brush and stumps covering 
many millions of acres in the North and West conditions 
will no longer reproach the lumbermen nor the people of 
the State affected. There are homes for millions under far 
more favorable conditions than govern life on the cold 
northern plains, but cooperation and intelligence are needed 
to make these lands available. 
The Lumbermen and Wood-Using Industries. 

In place of MeGarvey Cline, director of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., H. 8. Betts ot 
that institution appeared and read the following paper 
prepared by Mr. Cline: 

909 the Census reports : 
ng United States produced 44,509,000,000 board feet ot 
lumber. Approximately 73 per cent of this amount was 
made up of five species: viz., yellow pine, Douglas fir, 
oak, white pine and hemlock. Where arid how this enor- 
mous quantity of material is consumed have been and 
still are largely matters of surmise. An investigation, 
however, which is being made by the Forest Service has 
progressed far enough to warrant some tentative esti- 
mates on the annual requirements of the different wood- 
using industries. I shall present with this paper several 
tables based on a study of the wood-using industries of 
+) States: but at this time I will merely call your atten- 
tion to certain deductions that have appealed to me as 
being pertinent to the problem you are now considering. 

Table I shows the amount of wood in millions of board 
feet that is consumed by 51 different industries in the 20 
States upon which the report is based. Eighty-four per 
cent of the material reported was consumed by 11 indus- 
tries. For these 11 industries I have prepared an_esti- 
mate of the total consumption of lumber in the United 
States, basing it on the capital invested in the industries 
as reported by the Bureau of the Census. According to 


show that the sawmills of 


this estimate, which I think is approximately correct, 
the lumber cut is distributed as follows: 
Per cent 
Millions 
of board 
feet. 


ates $11 " -ts including sash, yrs, 
(1) Planing mill products includ acl ' i ; wae 2: 13250.00 


and general mill work 
(2) goxes and crating : 
(3) Car comstruction ........6- eee eeeeveee 
(4) Furniture . 
(3 NSLS Pe Ieee ee es 


(6) Agricultural implements 
(7) Musical instruments 

(8) Woodenware 
(9) Ship and boatbuilding... 





(10) Trunks and valises.............++eseeeceee 
(11) Handles Pr Sexe _28 
(12) Miscellaneous industries . + b-ge 
(13) Export Serr mL 3000. 

: 1017.00 


11750.00 





14) Sawed ties. RS er ee ee 

15) Rough lumber and structural timbers 
Building Trades and General Construction. 

If we assume that practically all of the planing-mill 

products go into the building trades, these estimates in- 

dicate that 56 per cent of the entire lumber production, 






or 25,000,000,000 board feet, gues into building and gen- 
eral construction work. This amount is made up as fol- 
lows: ae 
80% total yellow pine manufactured..............-. 13.0 billion feet 
80% total Douglas fir manufactured................ .9 billion feet 
90% total hemlock manufactured ... - boas te aaa 2. feet 
Cypress, white pine, redwood, cak and other hard- ie ; 
ponies bots Siete Sam eee ee 5.4 billion feet 


It seems, therefore, that fully 50 per cent of the entire 
lumber produced has to be sold in competition with ce- 
ment, brick, tile, etc. 

Boxes and Crating. 

It seems from the figures here presented that the vari- 
ous estimates of the amount of lumber consumed by the 
box industry which have appeared from time to time 
have been much too high. Ten per cent of the total lum- 
ber production, or approximately 4,448,000,000 board feet, 
is used in the manufacture of boxes and crates. This 
amount is made up approximately as follows: 





8.9% total yellow pine manufactured, or .1440 million b. f 
28.0% total white pine manufactured, or -- 1097 million b.. f. 
62.0% total red gum manufactured, or... . 438 million b. f. 
8.2% total hemlock manufactured, or.. a 252 million b. f. 
6.4% total spruce manufactured, or... -++++++ 112 million b. f. 
15.7% total yellow poplar, manufactured, or..... 135 million b. f. 

_ 3 . 974 million b. f 


Other species mentioned in Table 3.. Meee 

Thus 10 per cent of the total lumber manufactured has 
to compete with fiber board and veneer. Such competi- 
tion is becoming more and more acute as the demands 
of shippers and transportation companies for lighter and 
at the same time stronger boxes increase. Tests made 
at the Forest Products Laboratory show that the ordi- 
nary nailed box is inferior in many respects to improved 
types that are being introduced and it is my personal 
opinion that the ordinary type of wooden box will lose 








its present position of leadership among shipping con- 
tainers unless its manufacturers are able to overcome 
some of its inherent defects. 
Car Construction. 
Approximately 4.5 per cent of the total lumber manu- 


factured, or 1,955,000,000 board feet, is used in the con- 
struction of cars. This amount is made up as follows: 


7.27% total yellow pine manufactured.......... 1183.3 million b. f. 
3.4% total Douglas fir manufactured........... 168.0 million b. f. 
6.1% total oak manufactured ................. 271.8 million b. f. 
6.1% total yellow poplar manufactured........ 52.3 million b. f. 
Other species as indicated in Table 3............ 279.6 million b. f. 


Lumber used in car construction is coming into com- 
petition with steel underframing and steel bodies. The 
competition with steel for underframes and for passenger 
coaches is becoming more and more active and unless 
there is a change in policy on the part of the railroads 
wood as a car material may soon be limited to use in 


box cars and for interior trim. 
Furniture. 
Three per cent of the total lumber manufactured is 


This industry also 


consumed by the furniture industry. 
and other 


imports considerable amounts of mahogany 
cabinet woods. 
material consumed is made up 


The 1,348,000,000 board feet of domestic 
as follows: 





of total oak manufactured ................. 629 million b. f. 

» of total maple manufactured .............. 112 million b. f. 

of total birch manufactured ... million b. f. 

of total red gum manufactured $ million b. f. 

of total yellow poplar manufactured........ 65 million b. f. 
6.7% of total basswood manufactured ........... 27 million b. f. 
t 


ee i re Pi a! F 

It is very noticeable to what a small extent the soft- 
woods enter this industry. Steel is being substituted for 
wood to a moderate extent in the manufacture of cer- 
tain classes of office furniture and iron and brass are 
being largely used for beds, but in general the furniture 
industry offers an excellent market for high-grade hard- 
woods. 





Vehicles and Vehicle Parts. 

Two per cent of the total lumber manufactured is used 
in the manufacture of vehicles. It is made up princi- 
pally of oak, yellow poplar, maple, hickory, red gum and 
other species mentioned in Table 8. Steel is being sub- 
stituted for wood to a certain extent in this industry but 
such substitution is doubtless due more to the difficulty 
the manufacturer encounters in securing sufficient wood 
of the quality desired than it is to the superiority of steel. 

The remainder of the 51 industries mentioned in Table 
I consume relatively small quantities of material and in 
them the competition of wood with other materials is of 
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Distribution of Species. 

Table 3 is of particular interest in that it shows the 
distribution of our most important species among the 
wood-using industries. A study of it brings out very 
clearly some fundamental differences in the problem of 
marketing softwoods and hardwoods. It appears that 
fully 91 per cent of the yellow pine manufactured, 89 per 
cent of the Douglas fir, and 98 per cent of the hemlock 
are consumed in building and construction work and in 
the manufacture of boxes. Large proportions of the cy- 
press, white pine and other conifers also enter these in- 
dustries. In the building trades and in the box industry 
the cost of raw materials constitutes a comparatively 
large proportion of the cost of the finished products; 
therefore, any rise in the price of raw materials has a 
proportionately large effect on the cost of the finished 
article to the consumer. Lumber has long been the ma- 
terial from which a house of any given size and finish 
could be built at the least cost to the builder; and its 
wide use as a building material in this country has un- 
doubtedly been more due to this cause than to its merits 
or demerits as a building material. In the case of resi- 
dences and other small houses, fire risk and durability 
become strong arguments in favor of substitutes only 
when the retail price of lumber is such that the cost of 
a frame house equals or is only slightly Jess than that of 
an equivalent house built of brick, tile, cement or other 
materials. Those manufacturers of lumber who are 
largely dependent upon the building trades for their mar- 
kets should recognize this fact and devise ways and 
means of so regulating their selling costs that lumber 
will continue to be the material from which a satisfac- 
tory home can be built at a minimum cost to the builder. 

The manufacturers of yellow pine in particular, and of 
Douglas fir also, have excellent opportunities to divert 
much of their low-grade lumber into paper, turpentine, 
alcohol and other by-products. The writer touched on 
this subject in a paper presented at the last meeting of 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association and urged 
the importance of such developments to the owners of 
yellow pine stumpage. 

The manufactures of hardwoods are facing a much 
less difficult situation. Their products are used in a 
large number of different industries in which the cost of 
raw material is only a small proportion of the cost of 
the finished article. In these industries: viz., furniture, 
vehicle, handles and many others of minor importance, 
wood is used because it has properties which make it 
peculiarly fit for the purpose that it serves and not prin- 
cipally because it is the cheapest raw material suitable 
to the needs of the manufacturers. This diversity of use 
offers an excellent opportunity to the manufacturers of 
hardwoods to work up their logs not only into the stand- 
ard forms of lumber but into numerous sizes of small di- 
mension stock. It seems to the writer that it would be 
to the mutual interest of 
consumers to study this problem. A standardization of 
small dimension stock of different species should result 
in greater profits to the lumber manufacturer through 


hardwood manufacturers and - 





closer utilization of his logs, and in cheaper material to 
the consumer. 


In Behalf of the American Forestry Association. 
Percival 8. Ridsdale, executive secretary of the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association and editor of its. publication 
American Forestry (formerly Conservation), was then 
introduced and read a paper on the work of that associa- 
tion, as follows: 


I represent the American Forestry Association, an or- 
ganization devoted to a work which is one of the most 
important, for the good of all the people, that is being 
conducted in the United States—the work of conserving 
the forests, so that our lumber supply, instead of being 
rapidly exhausted, as it is now, will be renewed—wili 
furnish wood for future generations and also assure to 
the country one of its greatest sources of income for 
hundreds of years to come. 

I find there are some among you who are under a mis- 
apprehension regarding the association, who believe that 
it is connected with the Government, maintained by the 
Department of Agriculture, or is a sort of publicity 
branch of the Forest Service. I wish to explain right 
here that it is none of these. We do not receive a cent 
from the Government, and as a matter of fact the Gov- 
ernment spends now for the Forest Service far less than 
the work of the service requires, while Congress now 
proposes to cut this amount in half. 

The American Forestry Association is an independent 
organization the members of which are interested in for- 
est conservation because they realize it is for the good 
of the whole people and a prime necessity; lumbermen 
who favor scientific lumbering and desire new growth of 
timber encouraged, and the existing forests protected 
from forest fires; foresters and others. 

It is nonpolitical, non-partisan, and, I may add, non- 
financial; that is, none of its officers except the secre- 
tary receive any salary; all the money it collects is used 
in furthering the important work which it is doing—and 
its income is secured from membership fees, subscription 
to the magazine and donations by people and organiza- 
tions realizing the absolute necessity and great value of 
encouraging the work which it is doing. 

You will realize the necessity of this work when you 
study the figures of forest experts. They say that at the 
rate our forests are now being cut down there will be no 
standing lumber of serviceable size in the United States 
in from 45 to 50 years. This does not allow for any in- 
crease in consumption—which is steadily increasing. This 
does not allow either for new growth by either natural 
reforestation or artificial replanting, and it is this refor- 
estation and this replanting which the American Forestry 
Association is energetically and constantly urging. 


A Fighting Organization. 


For the last 31 years the association has been fighting. 
It has secured the passage of much beneficial forest leg- 
islation both State and national; aided in obtaining na- 
tional forests; has inspired national and State appropria- 
tions for the investigation of tree diseases and has pro- 
moted the organization of many State forestry organi- 
zations which have been doing excellent work. In addi- 
tion to this’it has interested thousands of men and 
women and even boys in forest preservation and ex- 
tended the campaign for conservation into every State 
and Territory in the Union. It continues to do this work 
to the very best of its resources—and could do much 
more with an increased income. 

The association’s chief medium of publicity is its mag- 
azine, American Forestry, issued monthly, and which has 
won to the work many thousands—including a number 
of members of Congress and State legislatures who 
shrewdly ‘guard against legislation inimical to forest con- 
servation, and vigorously work for legislation supporting 
it. At present the association is striving to have Con- 
gress appropriate $80,000.00 for investigating the destruc- 
tive chestnut tree blight; is endeavoring to prevent Con- 
gress cutting down the appropriation for the Forest Serv- 
ice; is working to secure an extensive national forest 
between Washington and Baltimore and is aiding in the 
organization and development of State associations as 
well as conducting its general work for forest conserva- 
tion. 

Let me briefly give you some statistics: The yearly 
growth of wood in our forests does not average more 
than 12 cubic feet an acre. This gives us a yearly growth 
of less than 7,000,000,000 cubic feet, while there is cut 
23,000,000,000 feet, over three times the annual growth. 
The damage yearly by fire amounts to an average of 
$50,000,000. In addition to this the loss of young timber 
by fire is unestimated, so is the damage done by fire to 
the soil, its property of reproduction often being entirely 
destroyed. Add to this fire loss the yearly loss by dis- 
ease and to that the difference between a year’s cut and 
a year’s growth and you get an idea of how long, under 
Aid conditions, the timber of this country is likely to 
ast. 

Consider this also: That it is apparent by the intro- 
duction of proper forestry methods the annual productiv- 
ity of our forests could be greatly increased, and the 
yearly loss from fire, insects and disease greatly reduced. 

There are 225,000,000 acres of producing forest in this 
country. On this area the stand is so open that all the 
trees could be grown on 145,000,000 acres, which would 
be producing at the rate of 70 cubic feet an acre annually. 

There is an unutilized area of 80,000,000 acres within 
our present producing forest; there are 135,000,000 acres 
of absolute forest land within our virgin or mature for- 
ests now unproductive. There are 90,000,000 acres of 
waste lands which can be made productive by planting, 
and by fire protection. It is estimated that the total in- 
crease possible in the productiveness of our forests is 
25,850,000,000 cubic feet. ; 

Only 25 per cent of the yield of our present producing 
forest is saw timber. It can be made from 50 to 75 per 
cent through the concentration of growth on the best 
trees by thinning and the holding of the crop until it 
reaches good size.» This would mean an increase, if all 
our forest land were productive, from 27,000,000,000 board 
feet to between 50,000,000,000 and 80,000,000,000 board feet 
a year. 

Consider these statistics and what I have told you 
about the American Forestry Association, and decide 
whether it is not valuable to you to do what you can to 
encourage and support our association in the work it is 
doing. 

Each year the expense of the work exceeds the regular 
income and the deficit has to be made up by men ar‘ 
organizations appreciating the value of forest conserv:i- 
tion. [Applause.] 

Support Needed. 

R. S. Kellogg—I have been a member of the American 
Forestry Association and a subscriber to its magazire 
for a good many years. The magazine has had a pretty 
hard career from a financial standpoint. Its manage- 
ment has recently been reorganized, and the man you 
have just heard has taken charge. It is better now thin 
it ever has been, and in every way is worthy the su)p- 
port of this organization. I should like it very much in- 
deed if this organization could take action which will 
give the magazine and the association its moral support 
at least, and perhaps go even further toward increasi!s 
the circulation of the magazine among the membership 
of the affiliated associations. ee 

The Chair—The board of directors had acted on t's 
matter before you arrived at the meeting, and it will ‘¢ 
suitably covered by the resolutions. : 

Mr. Kellogg—Another thing—the paper prepared J 
Mr. Cline is unquestionably a most practical one, 224 
the best statistical paper ever presented by any mem! <r 

of the Forest Service at any lumber meeting for the pr- 
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pose it covers—for we have never before had the mate- 
ial. It points out authoritatively the big sources of use 
for our material. It tells just what proportion of our 
material goes into those uses. That report should be 
-iven the most careful study by all members of this asso- 
jation. It will tell you how to market your product, and 
omparatively where it is weak and where use and pub- 
icity can most profitably be increased. 


Kk. A. Sterling, forester for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
ind president of the American Wood Preservers’ Asso- 
‘iation, was then introduced and spoke in part as fol- 
JOWS: 


You all know that the wood preserving industry comes 
nto contact with the lumber industry, and overlaps it at 
many points. The wood preserving industry is growing 
faster than many of us can keep up with. In 1900 there 
were 11 plants in the country. The last figures were 101 
jants, with a growth of 120 per cent in the number last 
ear. The value of the product represented at present is 
<40,000,000, and the gross amount of wood treated in 1910 
was 110,000,000 cubic feet. 

This is of interest to you, gentlemen, first of all be- 
ause preservation takes certain woods and species which 
vou have a difficulty in finding a market for. In the East 
t takes beech, birch, maple and red oak for cross ties 
ind like purposes. In the South it takes sap pine, gum 
and so on down the line. It is of great importance be- 
ause in a way it means the opening of new markets. 

In this connection there is one thing on which we 
suught to cooperate, and that is inspection and grades. To 
my mind there is a distinct gap between the official 
-rades of your various allied associations and the re- 
quirements of the consumer for treated material. This 
has come up in the case of every railroad which operates 
i treating plant. Say they have a use for longleaf pine 
for various purposes. They want to get a pine which will 
ireat better than the heart pine, but will have prac- 
ically the same strength. In none of the existing speci- 
fications is anything which meets their need. The Amer- 
ican Maintenance of Way Association has been working 
on this. I think it would be well to appoint a committee 
from the Wood Preservers’ Association to cooperate with 
some of your committees on this question of specifica- 
tions for creosoted material. 

There is one other thing, though it is still in the future. 
You are up against the fire question. Take shingles for 
instance. I believe the time is coming when a preserva- 
tive treatment, combined with a fireproofing treatment, 
s going to be developed for use by you as lumbermen. 
\lthough their shingles perhaps do not need a preserva- 
tive treatment particularly, suppose the Pacific coast 
shingle manufacturers .could advertise a preserved and 
iireproofed shingle, and push it as the cypress people are 
pushing their product in the magazines, wouldn’t that 
counteract this movement against shingles? I believe it 
entirely possible to combine a preservative treatment of 
lumber with a fireproofing treatment for use under cer- 
tain conditions. 


The auditing committee offered a report approving the 
accounts and making no recommendations except fo1 
further itemization of certain expense accounts. 

The committee on constitution and by-laws had no 
report, but attention was called to the fact that a certain 
amendment had been noticed to members in connection 
with the call for the meeting. It was found that no 
copies of this amendment were at hand, but upon 
motion it was adopted as sent out with the understanding 
that it could be incorporated in the record as drafted. 
It provided for the change in board of governors and 
vice presidents which has been followed for a year past. 

Election of Officers and Directors. 


The committee on nominations recommended the re- 
election of the old officers, including president, vice presi- 
dents and treasurer, which motion was put by the secre- 
tary and unanimously prevailed. Nominations for the 
board of governors were offered by the delegations of 
the various affiliated associations, resulting in the elec- 
tion of the following officers: 


William Irvine, Chippewa J. B. White, Kansas City, Mo. 
Falls, Wis. A. T. Gerrans, Houma, La, 
W. C. Landon, Wausau, Wis. R. M. Hart, Coeur d’Alene. 

“. <A. Bigelow, Bay City, Idaho. 

Mich. Lloyd J. Wentworth, Port- 
W. <A. Gilchrist, Memphis, land, Ore. 

Tenn, George X. Wendling, San 


ohn M. Gibbs, Norfolk, Va. Francisco. one 
E—. Waymer, Jacksonville, Edward Hines (ex officio), 
la. Chicago. 


Report of Committee on Resolutions. 


The report of the committee on resolutions was then 
ead, as follows: 


Amendment to Sherman Antitrust Law. 
Whereas, American citizens engaged in trade with other 
suntries are often compelled to sell in markets under con- 
\itions controlled by trusts or combinations, but are them- 
lves prohibited by our Sherman antitrust law from effecting 
combination in restraint of trade among the several states 
with foreign countries, thereby being compelled to act in- 
idually when dealing with powerful combinations, which 
ndition is inequitable and burdensome to legitimate export 
ide in many lines: we, iherefore, request Congress of the 
ited States so to amend the Sherman Antitrust Act in the 
ove respect that associations and combinations, not having 
do with domestic trade, may, under proper restrictions, be 
rmed for the purpose of engaging in trade with foreign 
untries. 


Panama Canal Legislation. 


While the Panama Canal was primarily built for the de- 
nse of the coasts of the United States, it was, nevertheless, 
fulfillment of plans for the development of the world’s 
smmerce and more especially for the commerce of the United 
ites. Therefore, so far as it can be done without violation 
solemn treaties, laws and regulations for the government of 
© Canal should be so framed as to serve to the highest 
xtent possible the development and welfare of this country 
hich is building the Canal. wish hi 
But since the laws of the United States relating to shipping 
1 navigation place a handicap upon American ocean-bound 
ipping thereby if the Canal be opened on absolutely even 
rms to all flags without any discrimination in favor of any 
nerican ghips, the Canal will prove to be of greater propor- 
hate benefit to foreign countries than to the United States. 
crefore, we petition Congress of the United States in 
ming laws for the government and operation of the Canal 
/ open it free to American ships engaged in our coastwise 
mestic trade, believing that thereby the development of 
shipping will be encouraged and trade between the two 
asts will be conducted more economically and the develop- 
it of the natural resources of the two coasts will be greatly 
nulated, whereas without such discrimination in favor of 
astwise trade of the United States the operation of the 
‘nal will especially conduce to the development of the re- 


irces of the countries to the north and south of the United 
ites, 


Control of Floods in the Mississippi River and Its 
Tributaries. 


Whereas, The loss of life and property during the present 
ods in the Mississippi River and its tributaries has been 
precedented and has produced a condition with which local 
State resources are unable to cope either in relief to the 
res of thousands of people who have lost their homes and 
velihoods or promptly to restore the territory affected to 
\ductiveness; therefore, the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


Association in convention assembled does most earnestly urge 
upon Congress the immediate adoption of all-wise and generous 
relief measures, and, further, to assure, so far as congressional 
action may, the restraint, under wise counsel, of the great 
central rivers so that the present disaster may never be re- 
peated; and we urge upon our membership and lumbermen 
everywhere to give support to their representatives in Congress 
in the adoption of wise, far-seeing and prompt measures of 
relief and of precaution for the future. 


The Defebaugh Memorial. 


The thanks of the association are hereby extended to the 
officers who have so faithfully and diligently served it during 
the last year, and especiaily to the president and to the mem- 
bers of the advertising committee for their faithful and in- 
telligent handling of the matters entrusted to their care. 

We also extend our thanks to the Committee on Memorial 
to James Elliott Defehaugh for the self-sacrificing services 
it has performed at much cost of personal time and expense, 
resulting in the dedication on May 5 of the memorial window 
in the Forty-first Street Presbyterian Church of Chicago, and 
especially thank L. K. Baker, of Ashland, Wis., chairman, and 
Cc. A. Bigelow, of Bay City, Mich., secretary of the com- 
mittee. 


The association extends its thanks to the lumber trade 
papers which have so loyally supported its plan for a general 
advertising campaign in behalf of wood and wishes thus to 
express its appreciation of the broad attitude taken by these 
papers in regard to a matter which from a narrow viewpoint 
might seem to be inimical to their interests. 


Importation of Injurious Insects. 

Whereas, Many of the insect pests and plant diseases in- 
flicting untold losses upon the forests and agriculture of the 
United States have been imported from other countries and 
now are being imported, causing the expenditure of millions 
of dollars by the National Government, States and municipali- 
ties for their control; be it 

Resolved, That we urge the adoption of the bill now pending 
whereby no importation of nursery stock, cuttings or any other 
articles or material by which these pests are introduced in 
the United States be made except under direct and full 
control of the Agricultural Department. 





United States Consular and Diplomatic Service. 

Whereas, It has long been recognized that in many cases 
pests in the consular and diplomatic service of the United 
States are often filled by men not properly qualified for such 
positions, and as the representation of our commercial and 
diplomatic interests abroad requires special training or special 
experience; therefore, we support the movement toward plac- 
ing under civil service regulations the diplomatic and consular 
service of the subordinate classes, so that appointment to 
them may be made only upon Federal examination as to the 
qualifications of appointees and that promotions may be made 





H. C. HORNBY, CLOQUET, MINN.; 
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on a record of merit duly ascertained, and urge upon the 
Congress of the United States the adoption of measures look- 
ing to this improvement and safeguarding of our national 
representation abroad. 


American Forestry Association. 
Whereas, The American Forestry Association is maintained 
as a voluntary public service organization to further the 
perpetuation and better use of our forest resources; and 


Whereas, It is the only organization which reaches and 
appeals direct to the public in a popular way regarding 
forestry and lumber matters, and maintains for this purpose 
a monthly magazine known as “American Forestry;” and 

Whereas, The lumber industry as a whole is keenly in- 
terested in forest conservation and in means of acquainting 
the public with the problems of fire protection, forest taxation, 
freight rates, legislation, and conservative management and 
reforestation; be it 

Resolved, That the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation indorses the work of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion and pledges its support to the cause; and be it further 

Resolved, That each member of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association be urged to affiliate with the American 
Forestry Association by becoming a member thereof and sub- 
scribing to its magazine. 


Milling-in- Transit. 

Whereas, The attitude of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission indicates that it is about to surround the milling-in- 
transit and concentration rates with so many restrictions as 
to make them of no practical use to lumber and box shook 
manufacturers, and which, in addition, will undoubtedly 
result in higher rates on logs from woods to saw mills; be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that the 
secretaries of each of the affiliated associations be asked to 
secure at once trom their members information and argu- 
ments and compile the same into a statement to be presented 
ta the Interstate Commerce Commission at the special hear- 
ing granted lumber and box shook manufacturers to be held 
at Louisville, Ky., July 17, 1912, cither in the form of a brief 
or by having members appear before the commission to give 
evidence showing the reasons why our industry should be 
granted a low concentration rate on mill refuse, cull lumber 
and logs for manufacture by box shook and saw mill con- 
cerns, and that concentration rates on logs, mill refuse and 
cull lumber for manufacture are not and should not be con- 
sidered as milling-in-transit rates. 


Whereas, After having been under indictment without trial 
for five years, suffering the deep humiliation of unfounded 
accusation by the Government and compelled to endure the 
business inconvenience and loss resulting therefrom, James 
T. Barber, of Eau Claire, Wis., and his associates, and Frank 
W. Gilchrist, of Alpena, Mich., and his associates, have been 
relieved of this indictment without being brought to trial and 
given an opportunity to prove their innocence of the charges 
made against them of securing public lands by fraud, the 
Government department concerned thereby admitting that the 
indictments were found without due cause and tacitly ad- 
mitting that indictment preceded rather than followed the 
securing of evidence; therefore, the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association extends to these gentlemen its sympathy 
and most vigorously protests against action by any Govern- 
ment department so regardless of the reputation and welfare 
of citizens, and demands that such persecution of citizens shall 


cease; recognizing, however, the high ideals now animating 
the Department of Justice. 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to forward at- 
tested copies of this preamble and resolution to the gentlemen 
concerned. 

National Chamber of Commerce. 

Whereas, At the suggestion of the President of the United 
States and upon the invitation of the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, there assembled in Washington, April 22, 700 or 
more representative business men from all parts of this coun- 
try for the purpose of forming a national commercial organiza- 
tion, whose function should be to cooperate with and advise 
the Government departments upon matters affecting com- 
merce and industry as a whole; and 

Whereas, As a result of the deliberations there was or- 
ganized The Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, whose purpose as stated in its constitution is as 
follows: 

“The object of this association shall be to provide a 
national clearing house for the development and consideration 
of business opinion, and to secure united action upon questions 
affecting the commercial interests of the United States. Only 
questions of nationai importance shall be considered,’’— 

And whose membership shall consist of commercial and 
manufacturing organizations identified with the various trades, 
industries and sections of the country; and 

Whereas, We fcel that there should be a closer relationship 
between the commercial interests and the department of the 
Government created especially to advance them and that this 
can only be done through organized effort and the creation of 
a semiofficial body with which the Government can consult; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation hereby commends the action of the President and 
Secretary Nagel, and requests the board of governors of this 
association to take such action as may result in this associa- 
tion becoming a member of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That we recommend to each of our affiliated 
associations that they become members, thereby increasing the 
usefulness of the Chamber of Commerce, and affording them 
the opportunity to express themselves on national problems 
affecting the lumber industry. 


The Hon. J. B. White then submitted the following 
resolution, which upon motion was added to the others 
and all were adopted: 


Whereas, At the annual meeting of this association a year 
ago a vote of confidence was given Mr. Edward Hines, our 
former president, upon his own statement before the board 
of governors; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we now feel grateful at his complete 
exoneration by the committee of investigation, thus justifying 
the action of this association at the last meeting. 

_The Chair—I want to add one parting shot. The board 
of governors have assumed a considerable obligation. I 
felt a year ago, when I was elected, that I was confronted 
with a serious condition. I felt it for six months, but I 
feel a little better in starting out this year. At that time 
I did not know just where I was at. I know to-day. I 
have the confidence of the association expressed in this re- 
election, and am pleased to have this vote. I think, 
however, the matter of advertising, the matter of expend- 
ing money to carry on the detail work, assumed by the 
board of governors, must also have the confidence of the 
entire associations affiliated with this one. We have got to 
hear promptly from every president and every secretary in 
arriving at certain obligations we are assuming. We want 
you to talk to your board of governors freely and frankly, 
so that when your particular member comes to board meet- 
ings he can fully reflect the sentiments of his own asso- 
ciation. 

I feel that as long as we have the confidence of the 
affiliated associations we are all right; but that we would 
not last long if such associations were to withdraw merely 
because this or that feature of our work is not carried out 
in exact accordance with the ideas of this or that indi- 
vidual. [Applause.] 
_ Captain White—I am interested in the matter of this 
insurance report as read. In remarking yesterday upon Mr. 
Kellogg’s effort where he suggested that lumbermen were 
goats I suggested that likely they were also dead goats 
and that about all they needed now were coffins. I am re- 
minded that they are now making concrete coffins [laugh- 
ter], and robbing the lumbermen of a market for something 
over 750,000,000 feet of lumber a year. Also that among 
other things claimed for these coffins they are fireproof. 
{Continued laughter and applause.] Now we all know the 
kind of lives we have led, and I do not know what the in- 
surance rate is on that kind of a risk, or if there is a policy 
that will cover that case. i 


_ The chair called upon R. A. Long for a few thoughts 
in closing the meeting. Mr. Long said: 


I do not know what you want me to say, or whether 
there is anything left for me to say. Your assembly has 
been small from the standpoint of numbers, but in my judg- 
ment it has been great and influential from the standpoint of 
the papers read and the speeches delivered. I have been 
especially impressed with the paper read by Charles §. 
Keith. I think it would have been profitable if we had as- 
sembled for no other purpose than to listen to that paper 
and to meditate upon it, as I believe we have done and will 
do to a greater extent than if we had read it at home or 
in our offices. This particular time is an excellent op- 
portunity for us to make use of the material presented 
therein. I am very glad this body has decided to spend quite 
a sum of money in the distribution of this valuable paper. 

There are some things of course that are discouraging in 
meetings like this. As I have sat throughout the different 
sessions I have been impressed by the thought suggested 
by Mr. Carpenter's paper—the lack of cooperation on the 
part of a great number of men, influential men who would 
be a power in this body if they met with us, but who show 
practically no interest whatever. This is discouraging on 
the one hand; and yet when we take into consideration 
the various organizations throughout this country and 
throughout the world, we find that the work is generally 
done by a few men. Comparatively speaking, there are 
only a few men who do the thinking for the rest of the 
world. We should gather some encouragement from that 
thought. We who attend this meeting should be encouraged 
by the thought that we are trying to do what we can in 
order to better this industry, and that it may have its place 
and its influence among the great industries of the world. 

believe we are all agreed that is a wise injunction. 
Through the assembling of ourselves we produce results that 
could not possibly be produced, I care not how much we 
may read, were we to aggregate ourselves into our indi- 
vidual capacities. I believe thoroughly that in the touch 
of elbows there is strength that passes from one individual 
into another. We touch elbows and expand when we aggre- 
gate ourselves together in these various congregational 
‘apacities; and so I feel that it is my pleasure and my 
province to be able to assemble once or twice a year in 
such a congregation as we have here in these meetings. 
Greater strength is obtained in these assemblages than we 
can obtain in our individual association representing direct- 
ly the industry in which we are engaged; because in this 
national body we find assembled together the best men of 
all these various associations, representing the best ideas 
that pertain to those associations. Through this coopera- 
tion I think we find greater development than would be 
otherwise true. [Applause.] 


The chair announced a meeting of the board of gover- 
nors, and then asked those present to rise in an expres 
sion of thanks to Mr. DeLaney and his associates of 
Cincinnati for hospitalities extended, and also to the 
management of the Sinton Hotel. While all were still 
on their feet he announced the adjournment of the con- 
vention, iis business having been completed. 
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COMBINATION IMPOSSIBLE IN THE LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


Flimsy Nature of Recent Charges Revealed in Address of Charles S. Keith at National Manufacturers’ Convention— 


Comprehensive Analysis of Lumber Conditions and Cause 


In response to the request of your worthy president and 
manager that I prepare and read at this meeting a paper 
on the trust question as relating to the lumber industry, I 
advised them that I could only give a paper that I had 
already prepared for the purpose of showing that the yellow 
pine industry is not “trust” controlled. This paper was, 
primarily, an answer to a suit filed by the State of Mis- 
souri against several defendant companies which were either 
incorporated under the laws of Missouri, or had qualified to 
do business under the laws of that State. 

The figures in this connection could be very easily elabo- 
rated so as to include the entire lumber industry, in all of 
its ramifications, but this task so greatly exceeded my 
ability and the time which I was able to give to it that I 
could not undertake it, so I will have to confine my remarks 
to the work already accomplished. 

When we look back over the history of the lumber in- 
dustry for the last 30 years and compare the conditions 
existing at the beginning of this period with those existing 
in that industry today, and take into consideration the fact 
that the public are not conversant with the causes for pres- 
ent conditions, but know only their effects, it is not sur- 
prising that they should reach the conclusion that the lum- 
ber industry is ‘trust’? controlled. Such a conclusion, how- 
ever, is very incorrect, and in order that present condi- 
tions may be fully understood it will be necessary to review 
all the facts. 

Increase in Demand, and Causes Contributing Thereto. 

The continental population of the United States was, ac- 
cording to Overton W. Price, associate forester, for 1880, 
and “The World Almanac and Encyclopedia,’ issue of 1911, 
for 1880, 1900 and 1910, as follows: 

In IBSO0... cc ccsccccccces 
LM Se ren re 5 
Te TC ee 
Showing an increase— 
3etween 1880 and 1900 of 25,840,792, or 51.5 per cent 
3etween 1900 and 1910 of 15,977,0/2, or 21.0 per cent 
Between 1880 and 1910 of 41,818,484, or 83.4 per cent 

The production of lumber, as shown by Mr. Price for 1880 
and 1900, and Government reports for 1909, indicates the 
following consumption: 

In 1880, 18,000 million feet, or 360 feet per capita 
In 1900, 35,000 million feet, or 460 feet per capita 
In 1909, 44,509 million feet 
In 1910, 48,959 million feet, or 5382 feet per capita 
(The 1910 figures are estimated by adding 10.7 per cent 
to the 1909 figures, the increase in production shown 
by George K. Smith’s reports of production.) 
From the above figures, it will be noted that: 











Between 1880 and 1900— Per cent. 
The incrense in population WAS... .cresreecvvecsccssece Oe 
The increase in per capita consumption was............ 28 
The increase in total production and consumption was.. 94.4 

Between 1900 and 1910— 

Ble? ACORN SE DOD ULATION WAR wc. s:00% 005.06. 6:0.0.0S0 seb ees 21 
rhe iner se in per capita consumption was............ 15 
The increase in total production and consumption was.. 40 

Between 1880 and 1910 (30 years)— 

2726 Increase In POPUlAlION WAB..,. «2... v00s0 cs scicere ce BE 
The increase in per capita consumption was..... 47.7 


The increase in total production and consumption was..172 


We beg to refer here to Chart No. 1, which was prepared 
to show: 






1 The increase in population from 1880 to 1910, and the 
relative population of the United States for 1880, 1900, and 
191U 

2. The increase in the consumption of lumber from 1880 to 
1910, and the relative consumption of lumber from 1880 to 
1910 

3. The increase in the consumption of lumber, per capita, 
from 1880 to 1910, and relatively, per capita, from 1880 to 1910. 


During this entire period of industrial and social develop- 
ment in the United States there has been no reforestation, 
and every tree cut has diminished the available supply and, 
consequently, from conditions where the forest was con- 
sidered of little value the remaining timber, which is now 
measured and known, has grown to be of great value, both 
commercially and economically. 

During this period the white pine resources of the lake 
country have been practically exhausted. 

Government reports for 1900, 1908, and 1909, contain the 
following figures covering production of different woods: 





White Pine—Production in 1900..... 7,483,000,000 feet 
Production in 1909... ..3,900,000,000 feet 
Decrease. ....csces 3,583,000,000 feet, or 48% 


That this decrease is due to forest exhaustion is evidenced 
by the following quotation from the reports above mentioned : 

For more than 80 years the Lake States have led in the 
production of white pine lumber, and this lead is still main- 
tained, though with a greatly decreased output, due to the 
exhaustion of the timber supply. The white pine production 
in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota in 1899 was 5,977,- 
000,000 feet, and in 1909 2,179,000,000 feet, the production in 
1909 being less than the production of Wisconsin alone 10 years 
earlier. 
Hemlock 


Production in 1900.......3,420,000,000 feet 


Production in 1909....... 3,051,000,000 feet 
PPOCROERE «os cos scene 369,000,000 feet, or 10% 
Yellow Pine—Production in 1900...,....... 9,658,000,000 feet 
Production in 1909........+6- 16,277,000,000 feet 
Production in 1910.........0. 18,067,000,000 feet 


(The 1910 production is estimated to be 10.7 


per cent greater than in 1909, by reason of - 


better market and logging conditions, and 
is reflected in the Yellow Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association reports showing produc- 
tion of association mills to have increased 
that year by this percentage.) 


As shown, during the 10-year period from 1900 to 1910 
there was an increase in population of 15,977,692, and a 
per capita consumption of 532 feet, board measure, so it 
would appear from this that the increased annual consump- 
tion from this source, alone, in 1910 was 8,500,000,000 feet. 
The per capita consumption of 1910 shows an increase over 
that of 1909 of 72 feet, board measure, showing a further 
increase in annual consumption by the population of 1900 
of 5,471,000,000 feet in 1910. 

White pine showed a reduction of 3,583,000,000 feet, and 
hemlock 369,000,000 feet; therefore, upon other woods was 
thrown an annual increase demand due: 


1—To increase in population................ 8,500,000,000 feet 
2—To increase in per capita consumption... 5,471,000,000 feet 
3—To increase account reduction in white 

oe re ae 3,583,000,000 feet 


4—To increase account reduction in hemlock 
DIOGUCTION 6. ccccegecs 369,000,000 feet 
DUM Saree ps ba 5 0s cs Vue h Ss os S's 17,923,000,000 feet 


of which yellow pine contributed, in 1910, 8,409,000,000 
feet, Douglas fir 3,020,000,000 feet, and other woods 6,494,- 
000,000 feet, or a total of 17,923,000,000 feet. 


Increased Value of Timberlands. 


During this period, by reason of increased consumption 
and diminishing supply of timber the cost and value of 
timberlands have greatly increased, according to James D. 
Lacey & Co., timberland factors, as follows: 








Price of Yellow Pine Land in Louisiana, 







Year, Per Acre. Per 1,000 Ft. 

J) PRS t riers. bog $0.20 
50 36% 

DG c446s0es su cesocanwkon .00 .40 
15.00 1.00 
20.00 1.3% 
SE et ee ee 25.00 1.66 
27.50 1.83 
St 30.00 2.00 
ee ee ee ee 50.00 3.33 
Pr Per ey rere eek 50.00 3.33 
55.00 3.66 
tes 60.00 4.00 
65.00 4.33 
¢ gis ae ais RR Ae a 67.50 4.50 
2. Rs . 85.00 5.66 


In this connection, we had prepared Chart No. 2, showing: 
ase in yellow pine lumber from 1897 to 1910. 


2—Increase in value per acre of yellow pine timber lands, 
the range of prices running from $3.00 in 1897 to $85.00 in 


Review of Timber Situation. 


There has never been an authentic and reliable estimate 
of the standing timber of the United States. The correct- 
ness of the last report of Herbert Knox Smith, commis- 
sioner of corporations, on the lumber industry, is being very 
largely questioned by well-informed lumbermen. 

Mr. Smith’s report shows a total of 634,000,000,000 feet 
of timber, board measure, south of the Ohio and Missouri 
Rivers, aud east of the Rocky Mountains. In arriving at 
this total, he has estimated that each thousand feet of 
timber, log scale, will yield 1,250 feet of lumber, board 
measure. He states that of this 634,000,000,000 feet, 384,- 
000,000,000 feet is yellow pine. In other words, 384,000,- 
000,000 feet of lumber is, in fact, 125 per cent of the actual 
yellow pine timber, log scale, and 60.6 per cent of the total 
timber in the South, hence 384,000,000,000 feet of lumber 
represents 307,500,000,000 feet of timber or logs. 

Mr. Smith, in his report, shows that of the total of 634,- 
000,000,000 feet in the South, Louisiana contributes 119,- 
800,000,000 feet, and estimating that the yellow pine timber 
in Louisiana bears the same ration to the total timber in 
that State as it does to the total timber in the South, we 
find that of the 119,800,000,000 feet of all classes of timber 
in Louisiana, 60.6 per cent, or 72,598,000,000 feet, board 
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measure, is yellow 
teet, log scale. : 

Now, a careful survey of the yellow pine timber in Louis- 
iana develops an entirely different condition, and what we 
find is as follows: 

There are 31 parishes in Louisiana which have yellow pine 
timber. Originally they had 7,556,068 acres, but of this 3,806,- 
542 acres, or 50.37 per cent, have been cut over, leaving 
3,749,521 acres of virgin timber. This timber, as shown by the 
Louisiana State Board of Equalization in its report for the 
year 1910, is divided into four classes, viz.: 

Class A—Estimated at 15,000 feet and over to the acre. 
Class B ‘stimated at 10,000 to 14,000 feet to the acre. 
Class C—Estimated at 6,000 to 10,000 feet to the acre. 
Class D—Estimated at 2,000 to 6,000 feet to the acre. 

In estimating this land and giving it the highest estimate 
under each classification, we get the following results: 

Feet. 


pine, which represents 58,190,000,000 














Classes A and B—956,896 acres at 15,000 feet per 

Cea TR ee ee 14,354,000,000 
. 9,605,000,000 
Class D—1,832,098 acres at 6,000 feet per acre. . .10,992,000,000 


Beth a totalwol. ss ss.kseee%ss Sthis teak caea eer 34,951,000,000 
Adding 10 per cent for incomplete report.... 3,495,000,000 


Shows a grand total Of......06sc0sc00ss - 2... ,38,446,000,000 
or an average per acre of 10,253 feet, which is much more 
than whole will cut, as against Mr. Smith’s figure of 58,190,- 
000,000 feet. 

In other words, the facts show that there is 19,744,000,- 
000 feet less of yellow pine timber in Louisiana than Mr. 
Smith shows, and that the amount shown in his report is 
151.3553 per cent of the actual. Therefore, if his report 
covering the total South is no nearer correct than for 
Louisiana, it is safe to conclude that, reduced to log scale, 
it shows 104,336,000,000 feet more timber than there actu- 
ally is, and hence there is to-day only 203,164,000,000 feet 
of yellow pine. 

Now, a careful survey of the yellow pine timber in Louis- 
iana shows that 70 per cent is 12 inches and over in diam- 
eter, and that 30 per cent is between 12 inches and 8 inches 
in diameter, and that the 12-inch timber will cut five stock- 
length logs to the tree, one of which comes from the tops 
and contains only low-grade timber, so that if all the tim- 
ber 8 inches in diameter is cut the South will yield a tim- 
ber crop of 203,164,000,000 feet, while the timber 12 inches 
and up, including top logs, will yield 142,000,000,000 feet, 








of Present Prices. 


re] if the top logs is not manufactured, only 114,000,000,000 
feet. 

The small timber and top logs will yield only defective 
lumber, and our experience has been that small and coarse 
logs will not yield in realization production costs, and can 
only be cut at a profit when the demand for lumber is heavy 
enough so that the price will justify their manufacture. 

If the top log is allowed to remain on the ground, it will 
rot and waste. Past experience has shown us that where 
the small timber is allowed to remain, a very large per- 
centage will deaden and consequently waste, this being 
caused by the close proximity of the trees to each other on 
the ground, and in felling the larger trees the smaller ones 
_ unavoidably scarred and consequently most frequently 

ie. 

The theory is constantly advanced that only large trees 
should be cut, and the smaller ones, which are supposed to 
be immature, should be left to mature, but this is not true, 
not only for the reason that they will deaden but for the 
further reason that they are frequently over-ripe and should 
be manufactured. 

If, during the five years from January 1, 1911, to January 
1, 1916, the same ratio of increase in population and con- 
sumption continues, we could expect to consume 102,000,- 
000,000 feet of yellow pine, leaving only 101,000,000,000 
feet of available timber in 1916; that is, provided all tim- 
ber 8 inches and up was cut, whereas if only the 12-inch 
timber, including the top log, was harvested, the available 
supply would only be 41,000,000,000 feet, and with a still 
further progressive and cumulative increasing consumption. 

istimating that yellow pine will average, wherever lo- 
cated in the South, 7,000 feet per acre, by 1916 there will 
be denuded 14,571,428 acres, or 2,914,285 acres per annum; 
consequently there should be an agreement, enforced by law, 
to control the output of lumber, in order that a price could 
be secured to enable the bringing in of all timber, so that 
the life of timber might be conserved, and in order that 
the average price might be held to a lower basis for a longer 
period of time. 

must be conceded that the earlier the reduction of the 
production of yellow pine occurs, the earlier the values of 
lumber and timber will increase, and the longer that period 
is deferred the longer the prices will maintain a lower basis 
of value. 
Decreasing Supply of Timber, and Cause. 

We want to call your attention at this point to Chart 
No. 3, showing: 

The available supply of yellow pine timber in the South, 
and going into the future five years. 

This chart shows the supply of yellow pine and consump- 
tion, showing how rapidly the supply is being depleted, and 
demonstrating the reasonable expectancy of further and 
greater appreciations in the value of yellow pine timber, 
and consequently higher prices for the manufactured prod- 
uct—lumber. 

The general consensus of opinion of yellow pine lumber- 
men is that in 1910 the manufacture of yellow pine reached 
its zenith, and will decline, on account of depleted forests, 
from now on, as white pine has done. 

According to James D. Lacey & Co., of Chicago, there is 
only 1,200,000 acres of yellow pine land not now in the 
hands of the manufacturer. ‘This land, at the highest esti- 
mate, would yield 18,000,000,000 feet, or less than one 
year’s present output of yellow pine lumber, and it should 
not take less than 10 years to remove it. 


Estimated Situation on Timber in 1916. 


It is seriously estimated that the production of yellow pine 
lumber will be reduced by 40 per cent in five years from 
January 1, 1911, which would amount to 7,227,000,000 feet, 
and that dtring that same period the increased demand 
due to increase in population should amount to 3,780,000,- 
000 feet, and that this decreased supply of yellow pine and 
increased consumption of lumber (amounting to 11,007,000,- 
000 feet) will have to come from the Pacific coast fir timber, 
which would take from. that country approximately 15,683,- 
000,000 feet per annum in 1916, as against their production 
of 4,856,000,000 feet in 1909, which increased demand will 
greatly enhance their cost of stumpage and the price of 
lumber, and the drain on their supply will be 300 per cent 
per annum greater than it was in 1909. 

At this point, and in connection with the above, we beg 
to refer to Chart No. 4, prepared to show the present pro- 
duction of yellow pine and fir lumber, and the probable pro- 
duction of each in 1916, also the increased consumption by 
reason of increased population in same period of time. 


Competitive Conditions, 

Now that we have attempted to handle the timber supply 
and demand for lumber in all its phases, let us see whether 
competitive conditions and lumber prices will justify the 
claim that there is a “lumber trust.” 

As to competitive conditions and their relation to the so- 
called “lumber trust,’ the impression is broadcast that the 
“lumber trust’? is the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and that its members are the members thereof. 

When it is known that there were 234 mills in the Yel- 
low Pine Manufacturers’ Association in 1910, and that 
those mills produced in 1910 (the pod of their greatest 
production) 4,500,000,000 feet, out of the total yellow pine 
output of 18,067,000,000 feet, or 24.3 per cent of the total 
production, on the face of it will be seen the impossibility 
of such a control. 

Government reports indicate that in the year 1909, in 
the States south of the Missouri and Ohio Rivers and east 
of the Rocky Mountains, there were 28,434 mills. 

During the year 1908, manufacturers of yellow pine lum- 
ber who were membefs of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association produced 3,343,000,000 feet, whereas the Govern- 
ment’s reports show that in the same year there were 9,652 
mills active in the manufacture of yellow pine, of which 
251 mills were members of the association and 9,401 were 
non-members of the association. The total production of 
all mills as shown was 11,236,000,000 feet, the association 
mills producing 3,343,000,000 feet and the non-association 
mills 7,893,000,000 feet, showing that the association mills 
produced only 29 per cent of the yellow pine lumber manu- 
— in that year, and the non-association mills 71 per 
cent, 

The Government’s reports for the year 1909 show that of 
the total number of sawmills in the South there were 
17,359 active mills reported as cutting yellow pine-lumber 
in that year, out_of which 234 mills were members of the 
association and 17,125 were non-members of the association, 
and were and are always in competition, with members of 
the association. These 17,125 mills produced in 1910 75.7 
per cent of the lumber produced, or 13,567,000,000 feet. 

In addition, the products of the mills of the fir manu- 
facturers of the Northwest, and the hemlock manufacturers 
of the North and Northeast, as well as the manufacturers of 
other woods, are at all times directly in sharp competition 
with yellow pine, so it will be seen how impractical it would 
be for one-fourth of the yellow pine product to enter into 
agreement and affect the market values on their product 
without not only the cooperation of the non-association mills 
in their own territory but also without the cooperation of 
the manufacturers of other woods. 

To further show that the price of yellow pine lumber has 
been governed by competitive conditions, and the law of 
supply and demand, rather than by any external manipula- 
tions, we beg to present at this point Chart No. 4-A: 

Showing the fluctuations in price of yellow pine from 
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901 to 1911 in its relation to the volume of building per- 
nits in 19 of the largest cities of the United States, the 


volume of railroad construction, and freight and passenger 


ars and locomotives built. : 

From this chart will be noted the great increase in vol- 
ime of demand from these sources which advanced_ the 
sriees of lumber during the various years in this period. 

The figures used in this connection have been arrived at 
n the same manner as have those used by the Department 
¢ Commerce and Labor in arriving at the values of the 
arious commodities, and have been figured entirely on a 
pereentage relationship basis. 

The price of yellow pine has been materially affected if 
1ot entirely governed by the fiuctuation in railroad con- 
-truction material required, and what is true of yellow 
»ine is true of other woods and of other commodities. 

During times when the volume of railroad construction 
naterial was heavy, the percentage of production of yellow 
»yine and of other woods that found a market in that direc- 
ion was increased, and naturally the prices on domestic 
wilding material, commonly known as yard stock, increased 
is the available supply of lumber that could be utilized for 
‘hat purpose was diminished, and the fact that there was an 
increase in the demand for railroad material used in con- 
structive purposes—such as the building of cars and other 
quipment—was due to an industrial development through- 
mt the country, requiring more cars to move the products. 

It will be noted in 1904 there were 136,561 freight cars 
built; in 1905, 341,315, and in 1906, 310,315. 

We have used the years 1904, 1905 and 1906 as being 
representative of the conditions throughout the country 
generally at that time. F 

In the year 1904 there were 2,538 engines built; in 1905, 
6,265, and in 1906, 5,642. 

In 1904 there were 2,213 passenger cars built; in 1905, 
3,289, and in 1906, 3,402. 

We also find that in 1904 there were 3,832 miles of rail- 
road constructed; in 1905, 4,388, and in 1906, 5,623. 

We find, further, that for these three years, in the 
largest 19 cities of the United States, the tes | — 
amounted, in round numbers: in 1904 to $302,000,000; in 
1905, $427,000,000, and in 1906, $460,000,000, and it is 
safe to assume that the same causes that produced these 
effects in these 19 cities of the United States extended to 
the other large cities, and to each and every town and 
hamlet throughout this great republic, and the various for- 
eign countries as well, and that they were general. The 
building of cars, locomotives, and railroads was simply the 
effect caused by the general prosperity of the country, and 
the great increase in the amount of general business. 

The values of all commodities simply follow the general 
trend of business conditions, and the chart just referred to 
merely demonstrates this fact. 


Comparative Increase in Price of Yellow Pine and Other 
Commodities. 

The increase in price of yellow pine lumber has not been 
proportionate with the increase in price of most other 
staple products necessary to life and existence, and in sub- 
stantiation of this we refer to Chart No. 4-B: 

Showing the relative price of yellow pine, of farm prod- 
ucts, 29 standard commodities, and light hogs, for the period 
from 1890 to 1910, inclusive, the basis price used being the 
average from 1890 to 1899, inclusive. 

; aed comparison of prices we beg to refer to Chart 
No. 4-C: 

Showing that the fluctuations in yellow pine have been 
decidedly more erratic than that of the other commodities 
charted, but at no period has the general trend of increase 
of yellow pine values been in keeping with other commod- 
ities, all of which are shown to have increased in greater 
proportion. 

Comparative Purchasing Power of Yellow Pine by Other 

Commodities—1896, 1908, and 1910. 


The increase in the price of yellow pine lumber since 
1896 has not kept pace with the increase in the price of 
agricultural products, as is evidenced by the statement 
which will shortly be presented, giving the number of units 
of these different agricultural products required to purchase 
1.000 feet of yellow pine lumber in 1896, 1908 and 1910, 
these figures having been compiled from Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association market reports and Government agri- 
cultural reports. While this statement indicates that the 
price of yellow pine has followed the general trend of prices 
on other standard commodities, it will also show that with 
one exception (cattle, steers, choice to extra) the increase 
in the value of farm products has been far greater in pro- 
a than the increase in the value of yellow pine lum- 
yer, 

Number of Units of Commodities Required to Purchase 
1,000 Feet of Yellow Pine Lumber. 





BATION TID ~ 9 5 0 6.05 95.0006 5 s0.9e nee 1.6 
MOP IL AUR MINESEN DT 5 oieih oie. oc a1si6s04 Sars Sele sieiaisinia\s 53.8 36.3 39.1 
Cattle, steers, choice to extra (pounds)... .302 396 293 

Hay, timothy (ton). 0.0066 csc0s sc ce aces S24 2061 2.21 
RLORBT VEE COUN) «6.0.5.0 sib ie’ tis sisce biedicisee 390 441 252 

Oats (bushels) ....cccsccccccccccccccces a tte 48.3 58. 

OS Se MU EEENIED = 5 "aracg.c' </aloiesale wie seve leiaceie sei os Se 20.7 10.0 
EVO WO, era MMEL OLN) so. sic vi cicisieielo « vise s.n'e'sie 39.4 33.2 28.2 
Wheat (bushels) ..... peated eusee ecauaee 21.7 27.38 20.7 
BULTOL, Weta! (MONROE) 6 66:65 sic n0.6 o:90.56 dae T7.2 91.8 75.9 
Potatoes, White (OUBHCIE) ......scccssecces 69.5 35.0 52.9 


Variation in Prices of Different Companies. 


Chere is pending at the present time a suit brought by 
the State of Missouri against some 387 defendant lumber 
companies, including retailers and wholesalers, as well as 
manufacturing companies, to oust them from doing business 
in that State on account of an alleged combination to con- 
trol prices and restrict output. 

_teferring to the State’s charge that these companies com- 
bined to control prices, we submitted as evidence of the fact 
thet the various yellow pine manufacturing companies were 
infiuenced only by the conditions peculiar to their own par- 
ticular cases in naming prices on their product a compila- 
tion of invoices covering shipments made and of orders 
received, on the 15th day of January, April, July and Octo- 
ber, of the year 1904 to 1908, inclusive, of 10 different com- 
vires, which compilation showed that out of 2,298 cases of 
(duplicate shipments on the same items on same days 2,134 
showed a variation in price from 25 cents to $7.50 per 

‘susand, and 95 showed no variation; in other words, 
‘Sf per cent showed variation and 4.13 per cent showed 

variation. 

‘ the orders, out of 1,095 cases of duplicate sales of 
same items on the same days 909 showed a variation 
66 showed no variation; in other words, 94 per cent 

‘wed variation and 6 per cent showed no variation. 
onsidering that this is, as above stated, sworn evidence, 
ported by invoices and orders, it should be the most 
vincing proof of a lack of any concerted action on the 
t of these companies to control prices. 

Comparison of Production. 


: connection with the charge that these companies com- 
d in 1904 to restrict the output, I desire to call your 
ntion to the following statement, showing tke total pro- 
ion of the companies that are defendants in this suit, 
4 1903 to 1905, inclusive, showing the percentage rela- 
of their production to the production of the Yellow 
, Manufacturers’ Association, and also to the total pro- 
‘ion in the United States for the same period: 


Production of 17 Defendant Companies. 





Year, Production, Feet. -Percentages. 
RMR ete"e ucsiviaraithioveieve aie enevataaieye 599,486,194 eoes 

i904 se Sa migteieu eiestoa ere 652,233,877 

Ls ha sia ch Cha eeeenwwee 714,713,175 =igiate 

P: duction of Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

Year, Production, Feet. Percentages. 
Mike ae. 9 iss oe a ueie dclsinns ete 3,101,1238,779 19.33 

MSTUP avin niin 6 eleissi) oteidiayarsintn.aie's 3,289,513,255 19.83 

TOS ios, 9 a9 wind oie a 8:5-o bie. 6 95 22.18 

19.534 


Production of Yellow Pine in United States. 


Production, Feet. Percentages. 
SSAA eT ee ee 11,000,000,000 5.45 








. -11,533,070,000 5.66 
. -11,600,000,000 6.16 
5.765 


Price Agreement Impractical. 


In addition to the foregoing, a price agreement is some- 
thing that would not be practical in the distribution of 
lumber, for the reason that the marketing of lumber prod- 
ucts is distinctly a merchandising proposition, and prices 
have to be elastic in order to dispose of surplus stocks, so 
that the various items can be disposed of rather than held 
on hand and allowed to rot in the pile. 

By reason of the manner in which nature grows timber 
it is not a uniform crop, any more than is any other crop— 
that is, from certain acres in a section where a mill gy be 
operating there will be a heavier production of large logs, 
with a consequent accumulation of a greater amount of 


high grade lumber, which will naturally cause a surplus of 
this character of lumber over and above a normal stock. On 
the other hand, there will be some acres containing smaller 
trees from which there will be a greater yield of the lower 
grade stock, and a consequential accumulation of that char- 
acter of material. 

Therefore if there was a price agreement some mills 
would find it impossible to dispose of these accumulations 
without a loss that would more than offset any possible 
gain from such an agreement. 

Great stress was laid by the attorney general of the State 
of Missouri, in taking testimony in the ouster proceedings, 
on the fact that the prices from which large concessions 
were made were probably caused by the fact that somebody 
was long on these particular items. We called his attention 
to the fact, while on the stand, that that was probably 
true, but when we considered that in the yellow pine in- 
dustry there were 17,359 sawmills, all of which were always 
jorg on some one item, and as there were only 600 or 700 
items on the price lists, anybody trying to dispose of nor- 
mal stocks would be confronted by the competition of those 


CHART SHOWING INCREASE /N COST OF VARIOUS 
ITEMS ENTERING /NTO THE PRODUCTION OF LUMBER 
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Chart showing the cost of production at one mill with exceptionally good manufacturing conditions. It increased 
88 per cent between 1897 and 1911, while the average mill price of the lumber manufactured since increased 
only 78 per cent. Costs increased as follows: Timber, 2,500 per cent; carrying charges at 5 per cent on tim- 
ber, 2,500 per cent; taxes, 666 per cent; corn chops, 112 per cent; hay, 16624 per cent; mules, 90.6 per cent; 
steel rail, 71 per cent; labor, 46 per cent. The increase in the proportion of low grade lumber manufactured 


by cutting small timber was 19 per cent of the cut. 
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This chart shows the available supply of yellow pine in the South, arrived at in three manners: (1) Counting all 
timber 8 inches and up in diameter, which gives an available supply of 203 billion feet; (2) counting all timber 
12 inches and up, giving 142 billion feet; (3) Counting all timber 12 inches and up, but not including top or 
low-grade logs, giving 114 billion feet. This chart also goes into the future 5 years, and based on probable aver- 
age increase in population as shown by 1900 and 1910 indicates a timber supply on January 1, 1916, of 41 billion 
feet, counting timber 12 inches and up only, and 101 billion feet, including timber 8 inches and up. 


who were long on those items and consequently the long 
items fixed the market value of the total product. 


Effect of Stocks on Hand on Market Prices. 

There were in 1910, according to Government reports, 
48,112 sawmills in the United States, and they produced in 
that year 48,959,000,000 feet of lumber, 35 per cent of 
which, it is estimated, was carried in stock on the yards of 
the manufacturer, which amounted to 17,135,650,000 feet. 
There were in this same year, according to United States 
post office reports, 59,281 post offices in the United States, 
and it is estimated that there were at least 40,000 retail 
lumber yards in the country, and that they carried stocks 
on hand amounting to not less than an average of 300,000 
feet each, or a total of 12,000,000,000 feet, making a total 
of stocks on hand in the yards of the manufacturers and 
retailers of 29,135,650,000 feet, being equal to 59 per cent 
of the total annual production of all mills. These stocks 
have the effect of holding down the values of lumber, for 
the reason that at times the retailer will make his sales 
from his stocks without replenishing same, and if during 
such a period the manufacturer's stocks are normal the 
manufacturer is accumulating stock, and consequently, from 
lack of storage capacity and lack of funds to carry addi- 
tional stocks, is compelled to make such prices as will move 
his stock. Consequently, these stocks on hand in the yards 
of the manufacturer and of the retailer act as an additional! 
governor and regulate the market value of lumber. 


Range of Values. 
As to prices, referring again to Government reports for 


the year 1909, we find that the average value of yellow 
pine, f. o. b. mills, was as follows: 


Tea wanOD Acasa ccic. cman ae $ 8.46 
MONE Coe ca See, 9.96 
DnMONE eee so ome ee 15.02 
In 1907 ..... RAL a aes 14.02 
Ii ADDS: case cuoienocs se MeIeB 
NVA GAND os eos Surette amines 12.69 


and we find that the range of delivered prices during th« 
period from 1897 to 1911 on several of the principal items 
of lumber showed great fluctuation during that period, as 
shown by Chart No. 5, to which we beg to refer here. 

It will be further shown, by reference to Chart No. 6, 
that the cost of production of one mill, with exceptionally 
good manufacturing conditions, showed an increase in total 
manufacturing cost of 88 per cent between 1897 and 1911, 
while the average price at the mill of the lumber that plant 
manufactured only increased 78 per cent for the same period. 

The percentage of increase in the various items entering 
into the cost of manufacturing lumber was as follows: 


Per Cent. 
ct Ce ROT eae II SO ee OIE ood 
Carrying charges 5 per cent on timber..............2,500 
pe ee a ire ie ee wicca 666 
BE SAAS a ee ee ee RIC ee ee ae CIT re Pree : 166 2/3 
Corn chops iets eie'a epi ne aos sa eib eins wis cielo Seb eae 112 
MNMENIE terns T Ves Yan) pee eyeie, sseieie sie bis ee coin a eee oleae aaneio eee 90 6/10 
PRON RINT ais v5 15:> p's o's ino Wlale| oo bas sisi (eipiv'o es oe ww P ie aise ale 71 
oe OS ee ees yr gs SP prey a PNG ae wea ey a Bin ya a ae 46 


Increase, low-grade lumber manufactured by cutting small 
timber, 475 per cent, or increased from 4 per cent of the 
whole production in 1897 to 23 per cent in 1911. 

In Chart No. 7 we showed, comparatively, the cost of 
production of same southern mill for 1901, 1908 and 1911. 
and estimated the cost for 1912, based on present value 
of stumpage, and showed the per cent of increase in cost 
in three principal items, being stumpage, labor and expense 
—such as materials, supplies, taxes, insurance, etc., not in- 
cluding general expense, sales expense, or interest. 





1901. 1908. 1911. 1912. 

Per Cent. PerCent. PerCent. Per Cent. 
Stumpage..... 16.9 28.5 34.3 41.8 
Be 60.3 44.0 45.0 39.8 
Expense ...... 22.8 27.5 20.7 18.5 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Dots S36 <0 $7.10 $11.53 $9.46 $10.68 


The next three columns show the percentage of grades of 
lumber manufactured. Especial attention is called to the 
large increases in low-grade lumber made, for the reason 
that the close cutting of timber and the manufacturing of 
small trees and top logs into lumber reduce the merchant- 
able lumber made: 
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CHART SHOWING RELATIVE PRICES OF YELLOW PINE, OF FARM PRODUCTS, OF 29 STANDARD COMMODIT IES, AND OF LIGHT HOGS FOR THE PERION 
FROM 1890 TO 1910 INCLUSIVE, THE BASIS PRICE USED BEING THE AVERAGE FROM 1890 TO 1899. 
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: Cost Of same Plant ....... 06. esse seeeen eres. 300,000 This chart shows the present production of yellow pine and fir lumber and indicates the probable production of 
a TN NE « «-- +225: . ieee eee each in 1916 and the increased consumption by reason of increased population in the same time, showing 
8 Cost ........... peeseeee Say ag yt) that fir will increase from 4,856 million feet in 1909 to 15,863 million feet in 1916, by figuring together the 
S of & LAV ONR DY Stcord otnGRa eas “$2.21 increased consumption of 3,780 million, plus the decrease in production of yellow pine of 7,227 millio i 
the ‘ 30,000,000 output at $2.21 a thousand.........,$ 66,300 io , »P P y Pp , lion, plus 
-ason . PEraewtnme VORWED -. ...0:00sieks ae ces oes ose 4.4 per cent the fir output of 1909. 
ig of i 
¥ i 
hant- 5 8 Xe a Apacs é 4 2 a 6 2 1911—890,000,000 Stumpage at $5.66........... $1,698,000 
¢ COSn GL GAING- DIMMs ce wctenvdessvenadcsenese's 350,000 
& —_—_—-— —_ 
| Fotal IiVERtMORt «once ciccccccsicseesedudscees eee 
— zs 30 Realization ..... peeeees 1911—$12.91 
| . CORE. Fs-sa ec eadceweanesen “ — 9.46 
ee Hoos Licur COUN 9.6 560 Seces nares Pe xc —$ 3.45 
i, 2o 50,000,000 output at $3.45 a thousand ..... ... $103,500 
, : POVCOMIARS THCUTM so occ ck vccce casccus ecoces OS PEF Cont 
| ks Total. Earnings and Earnings Per 1,000 Feet, B. M., to 
law “0 is Return 10 Per Cent. 

; Any fair-minded business man will concede 10 per cent 
gross on the investment in any manufacturing property, 
based on present values or future present values. The fol- 

90 0 z 00 lowing figures show the earnings necessary to produce this 
| f result, in total and per thousand, same investment, same 
29 COMMODITIES. years : 
Ss s e ( Seladeieienas: 1897 1901 1908 1911 
=i G0 & He aol Gee nes Total investment ....$210,000 $649,000 $1,500,000 $2,048,000 

: / » \arn Prooucrs OVO a concvus ence nse 21,000 64,900 150,000 204,800 

2 Seer aoa Average profit .,.... $0.70 $2.16 $5.00 $6.82 

i & : / rod 3 We herewith present Chart No. 8, to give an ocular demon- 

17 § Viz stration of the earnings necessary to return the same per- 
| v centage of profit on the dctual amount of investment for 
. : Fei Ne 4 the years 1897, 1901, 1908 and 1911. 

[- 4 E 7.4 a / Lo From these examples and statements it will be seen that 
— ¥ Ay : MF ii at no time has the manufacturer of lumber received a fair 

£ £ cl Re ff return on his investment, and his investment should repre- 
} ~~ sent what it would presently cost to replace his plant and 

i oo | /, 4 timber, that being the only fair way it can be figured for a 

3 | V N oe Ae 7 manufacturer who intends to remain in the industry. 

. Pg ~ 
E | \ a / ee Summary 
SF | JE 4 so * a z ‘ é a tas 
so t ‘ : 7 4 So, by the foregoing, we see that the present conditions 
| P SNe me” WN A LYELL Ow PINE expressed in sales values to the public are due to two great 
| 33 Ge causes, viz. : 
saul 1 ist—Supply and demand of lumber. 
yor j TY 2nd—Increase in cost, as follows: ; 
| / (a) Increase in timber costs by reason of depleting for 
| ests; 
= , No (b) Increase by reason of labor and supplies entering into 
—/ | the costs; 
| (c) Increase of interest carrying charges and taxes on 
| investment ; 
0 (d) By reason of closer cutting and increased production 
es | of lower grade lumber and not due to ‘trust’? methods. 

8 

. | Conclusion, ; 

re f } = Before concluding these remarks I desire to dwell upon 
~ | Rs | a few of the conditions affecting the various industries. 

4 The rapid growth of the population of this country. 

F through immigration and otherwise, is continually plunging 

go us into alternate periods of aggressive activity and reaction. 
In the past, after a period of stagnation, where the industry 

| of the country has been awaiting the march of progress to 

catch up with the development we have, all too late, 

__| So | i Be awakened to find that we have not been alive to the rapid 
| growth, and the demand for our commodities at such a time 

| has generally exceeded our ability to supply same; conse- 

oes! eae ees quently we have proceeded on a rush program to increase 

: our capacities to augment the supply in the same ratio as 

tas : : : : +43 : the demand has been increasing, but the consuming public 

hart showing relative prices of yellow pine, of farm products, of 29 standard commodities, and of light hogs for j3y. “venerally awakened before the manufacturer to the 

the period from 1896 to 1910 inclusive, the basis price used being the lowest point reached in 1896. This chart difficulty of securing their requirements, and have bought 





P ne one during such times in excess of their needs, thereby greatly 

shows that the fluctuations in yellow pine have been decidedly more erratic than in the other commodities stimulating the demand and making it during such periods 
‘ ; ‘ ; iti : speculative. je have been slow to recognize this phase of 

charted; but at no period has the general trend of increase been in keeping with other commodities, which ali Situation, and have been prompted to further farge tn- 
i i i i ; creases in our developments to take care of the demand in- 

show an increase in greater proportion than yellow pine. dicated by such purchases, resulting in an over-production. 
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When the demand has again become normal, this over-pro- 
duction has resulted in wasteful competition, leaving noth- 
ing for the manufacturer to do but to sit still and again 
await further increase in the growth of the country to 
absorb the increased capacity of the additional development. 
These periods have come up in regular cycles, resulting in 
depression and prosperity, each following the other as a 
ratural sequence. 

Following each period of reaction with its consequent 
over-production and under-consumption, we are confronted 
with two horns to the dilemma: 

ist—The necessity of consolidation of industrial interests 
in large enough aggregations to bring about necessary cur- 
tailment of production, legislate values, and stop the waste 
of capital, raw material and natural resources, or enter into 
trade agreements for the same purpose. 

2nd—To allow this wasteful competition to result in the 
survival of the fittest. 

The first situation, by reason of statutory laws, both Fed- 
eral and State, would be illegal and could only be accom- 
plished, if at all, with the greatest danger, and consequently 
we are confronted by the second proposition, only. 

In our own business (the lumber industry) we have seen 
resultant waste of our forests by this condition, and I might 
say in passing that the same situation is true as to the 
coal measures, and we believe that this applies not only to 





these two industries but to all other large industries in 
the country, consequently the business interests, generally, 
have recognized that by reason of these laws and having 
these cycles of activity and depression the situation is 
unhealthy and a menace, not only to our individual prop- 
erties but to each and every inhabitant of the country at 
large, through the great economic loss created by these 
conditions. 

That these laws will eventually have to be repealed or 
modified we know, but the great question is, when? Some 
means must be provide d so that business may go ahead, and 
we can not wait until the people, through their own expe- 
rience, will demand a change in these laws. We, as busi- 
ness men, in company with the representatives of other 
industries and industrial workers, must organize and co- 
operate together to educate the people and their represen- 
tatives in Congress to the fact that in order to relieve our 
condition and prevent waste we must be permitted to enter 
into reasonable trade agreements under proper and reason- 
able regulation. Such regulation should be had from a 
non-partisan civil service body or commission, composed 
of men of successful business experience, and not of profes- 
sional office-seekers, and until such changes come over the 
body politic we must continue as we are, wasting our re- 
sources and creating economic waste, hastening the time 
when higher prices must result by reason of this waste, and 


if we organize the representative commercial and industria 
bodies of the. country and proceed to educate the public w 
may yet live to see the day when such constructive economi: 
principles prevail in the direction of our governmenta 
policies. 

I would therefore urge upon this body that steps be take: 
by it for some regular organization which can take up th 
question with other similar organizations, to the end tha 
we may have proper representation before the various Hous 
and Senate committees in Washington and in our variou 
States, and properly present the needs of business to th: 
representatives of the people. 

So cordial was the reception accorded Mr. Keith’ 
paper that the convention ordered it printed for gen- 
eral distribution to the trade. Pursuant to a resolu 
tion adopted, the entire document with a large numbe: 
of illustrative diagrams and tables which can not be 
here reproduced for lack of space will be printed in 
book form and distributed through the office of Man- 
ager Leonard Bronson, of Chicago. Those desiring 
copies of this remarkable analysis of the industry 
should send their requests to Manager Bronson. 





IN MEMORY OF THE LATE JAMES ELLIOTT DEFEBAUGH. 


On Sunday, May 5, in behalf of the lumber manu- 
facturers of the United States, an appropriate tribute 
was paid by their accredited representatives and others 
to the memory of the late James Elliott Defebaugh, at 
the time of his death, November 21, 1909, editor and 
owner of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. At meetings of 
various lumber manufacturers’ associations following 
that date resolutions were passed authorizing the pur- 
chase of a memorial of a character to express appro- 
priately the high esteem of the lumber trade and its 
reverence of the memory of one who had been so promi- 
nently identified with all its branches for almost a gen- 
eration and who throughout that period was persistently, 
courageously and effectively a foremost champion of its 
best interests. These resolutions finally took the form of 
the appointment of a committee of prominent lumber 
manufacturers, with power to act. Of that committee 
Charles A. Bigelow, of Bay City, Mich., and L. K. Baker, 
of Ashland, Wis., were the active members. They chose 
as a visible expression of their esteem for their departed 
friend a memorial window, to be placed in the Forty- 
first Street Presbyterian Church, Chicago, of which 
throughout three decades of his life he was a sustaining 
member and perhaps the most effective in its support. 

The date for the formal presentation and acceptance 
of the window had been set as Easter Sunday, April 7, 
when Chevalier Bayard Commandery of Knights Templar, 
of which Mr. Defebaugh had been a member, purposed to 
take part in the attendant ceremonies, but owing to the 
difficulty of getting together the committee representing 
the donors of the memorial they were postponed to the 
later date. Last Sunday afternoon, at 3:40, a large 
number of Mr. Defebaugh’s personal friends and busi- 
ness associates were assembled in the church to listen tc 
the ceremonies and witness the unveiling of the memorial. 
The formal program was as follows: 


Anthem—In Memoriam................... ry 
The Imperial Quartet. 
Invocation with Lord’s Prayer. 
Scripture Readings. 
Address of Presentation on Behalf of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. 
Leonard Bronson, Manager, Chicago. 
Unveiling of the Window. 
oe a i ee een Marsten 
The Imperial Quartet. 
Acceptance on Behalf of the Forty-first Street Presby- 
terian Church. 

Dr. Wm. M. Harsha, President of the Board of Trustees. 
Anthem—The Golden Bells..............22..08- Du Jonas 
The Imperial Quartet. 

Address—Hon. J. B. White, President National Conser- 
vation Congress. 
Anthem—Still, Still with Thee..... Harriet Beecher Stowe 
The Imperial Quartet. 
Benediction. 
Patriotic Song. 
The Imperial Quartet. 

Following the first three numbers of the program 
Leonard Bronson, manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, spoke extemporaneously in 
behalf of that organization. He referred feelingly to 
25 years’ intimate personal and business relations with 
Mr. Defebaugh, reviewed the inception and completion 


of the committee’s work and spoke of his late associate’s 
practical Christianity. At the conclusion of his remarks, 
at a signal from him at 4:02 p. m., the curtains hiding 


the memorial were drawn aside and the softened sunlight 
revealed the beautiful window, in the north upper part of 
the main auditorium of the church, extending fully two- 
thirds of its length. Of the memorial a published de- 
scription reads: 

The five panels of the window are unified in a compre- 
hensive sketch of pine-clad hill and gentle valleys, with a 
foreground of stalwart pine trees and a rugged hill crest 
below which lies the fascinating mystery of the forest. In 
the middle foreground the perspective of the hills is height- 
ened by the purple haze of distance and is balanced by the 
strong, unlifted ridges wearing the glow of the setting sur 
The sky in a tender opalescence broken by small areas of 
blue lays upon the whole picture a luminous atmosphere, 
bringing to it a delicate charm and realistic beauty. 

The design was conceived and perfected, with the as- 
sistance and under the observation of the lumbermen’s 
committee, by J. W. Brady, of Chicago. The mechanical 
work, manufacturing, assembling and installing were by 
Flanagan & Biedenweg, of this city. A reproduction of 


the memorial, lacking its bold but delicate coloring, is 
published as a supplement to this issue of the LUMBER- 
MAN. It has been characterized as ‘‘the handsomest 
stained glass window in Chicago.’’ Appropriate Biblical 
quotations are inscribed under — of the subdivisions 


of the window. Under the center is inscribed 


In Memory of 
JAMES ELLIOTT DEFEBAUGH. 
March-28, 1854. November 21, 1909. 


The memorial was accepted, as indicated by the pro- 
gram, by Dr. William M. Harsha, president of the board 
of trustees of the church, in an appropriate and brief 
address. in which he referred to the long services to the 
church of Mr. Defebaugh, its late deacon, its pride in 
the memorial and its greater pride in the memory of the 
man whom it memorialized. 


For the Manufacturers. 


As originally arranged, the address in behalf of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association would have 
been delivered by Everett G. Griggs, of Tacoma, Wash., 
president of the organization, but that gentleman was un- 
able to be present because of three hours’ delay to his 
train. Mr. Griggs wired his regrets and the address 
which he had intended to deliver, which follows: 


As president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation it is my solemn duty formally to present to the 
Forty-first Street Presbyterian Church this window in 
memory of James Elliott Defebaugh. 

It is fitting that at this time I voice in my humble way 
the sentiment of my associates in providing this testimonial 
of their appreciation. 

No concerted effort was ever joined in more willingly and 
this token, beautiful as it is, but faintly expresses the high 
regard we hold for this Christian gentleman. 

Too often we business men become absorbed in the ma- 
terial things of this earth and pay too little heed to those 
finer qualities in life which were exemplified in the character 
of this man. 

His courtly bearing and clean lifa, together with his keen 
appreciation of our business difficulties, endeared him to all 
with whom he came in contact. If the sacrifice of a life to 
save others is the crowning act of heroism, this man died 
a martyr to the cause, and he will ever live in the annals 
of our association as the untiring, conscientious, self-sacri- 
ficing man of the hour. 

The lumbermen of the United States may have done many 
things to their credit, but no token of their regard touches 
me more than this expression of their appreciation. 

The diffused, soft light that will ever shine through this 
memorial window must always bring to mind the poetical 
soul with which James Elliott Defebaugh was blessed. May 
its effulgent beams be as permanent as the impressions we 
who knew him in life have of his character. 


For the Whele Lumber Trade. 


Hon. J. B. White’s address was prefaced by references 
to his long and close acquaintance with Mr. Defebaugh, 
in which he extolled the ev en, high character of the late 
editor. Continuing he said: 


I read on this beautiful window dedicated to my friend of 
many years, like a beam of bright sunlight on the stream of 
life, ‘“‘He that liveth and believeth in Me shall never die.” 
And James Elliott Defebaugh still lives. The good that 
men do is eternal. His life and example remain enshrined 
in the hearts of all who knew him and his memory has been 
and will ever be a powerful influence for good, as his life 
was while here on earth. 

Man is by nature imperfect and there are none of us but 
that know a better law than we always obey. There are 
none that do perfect good. Those who have framed for 
themselves a code of moral ethics are too apt to try to hold 
all men up to their standard, and as each one has a differ- 
ent code, and acquaintance with different qualities of human 
character, we are looking from different viewpoints and each 
has somehow a different estimate of the same man. 

3ut with James Elliott Defebaugh there has been a 
unanimous consensus of opinion, a universal expression of 
appreciation of his high character, and it has been given to 
the lumbermen of the entire world to know something of the 
man, and it has been fortunate for the lumbermen of the 
United States to be known by him as those of his own house- 
hold, whom he most loved. He was by every one recognized 
and respected as a firm and faithful friend to all that was 
noble and true. He never harbored enmity or hatred. He 
was broadminded and charitable and kindly generous in his 
estimate of the motives of his fellowman. He thus had the 
sympathy and the confidence of a large circle of friends 
who will never forget him and the grand principles for 
which he stood. 

He and I were both from the old State of Pennsylvania. 
We knew the same mountains and streams, the same hills 
and the same valleys, the same beautiful landscapes and 
that same class of noble, truehearted, thrifty, honest, yeo- 
mmanry, the Pennsylvania Germans, from which stock he ob- 
tained those sterling qualities of character which so dis- 
tinguished the man, and found for him the same open road 
to opportunity for which so many remain morally unprepared. 

I feel that I knew him as well, and as intimately, as any 
of his lumbermen friends. He has visited my home and 
we have together discussed all phases of public policy 
affecting society either socially or politically, and I esteem 
it a great privilege to pay this tribute and voice the senti- 
ment of the lumbermen of the Unted States in saying that 
in all things and upon all subjects his central thought 
was, “Is is right and is it best?’ He never advocated a 
policy contrary to his convictions of justice and right. He 
believed most conscientiously in all that he did and his suc- 
eess and prosperity came because of this virtue. He lived 
the Golden Rule and loved his fellowman. 

He has often spoken to me of the church, the Sunday 
school, the Young Men's Christian Association and of differ- 
ent ways to reach the hearts of young men, and spoke of 
those who were instrumental in doing good work. I recol- 
lect his giving me the name of his teacher in Sunday school, 
now living in Oak Park. The impressions he received there, 


the influences that came to him from his association with 
those who were working in the same vineyard, so admirably 
prepared him for usefulness that in his secular duties he 
preached a sermon each day of his life. 

The lumbermen of the United States have special reason 
to remember him, for in the morning of his life he began 
his work with them, and he died in their service. He loved 
the forest, and the true-hearted men whose life was of the 
forest. He felt that he who had little to his credit but 
money was very poor indeed. His was a loyal, earnest 
and Christian life, full of sympathy, faith and deeds of 
kindness. By persistent and well directed energy he won 
from the world an acknowledgment of his worth in the sta- 
tion that he filled. He loved all nature, and, in the language 
of Wordsworth, looked through Nature up to Nature’s God. 
His activities here ceased by the call from beyond the vale 
just as he had passed the noontime of life. It is not given 
us to know how those who have passed on may still be able 
to influence and inspire us here; but by his works James 
Elliott Defebaugh still lives. 

Preceding the benediction, Rev. William Chalmers 
Covert, pastor of the Forty-first Street Presbyterian 
Church and a close personal friend and admirer of Mr. 
Defebaugh, delivered a short address, during which he 
referred to features of the window as symbolizing his 
friend’s character—similarities of uprightness as shown 
by the pine, ruggedness of strength as characterized by 
the hills, love of beauty, poetic feeling and other char- 
acteristics symbolized by the window and him whom it 
memorialized. 

The services were closed by the singing by the Im- 
perial Quartet of a patriotic song indicative of the loy- 
alty to family, friends and church and the practical civic 
patriotism of the late James Elliott Defebaugh. 


At the annual meeting this week at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association a 
resolution was passed formally thanking the com- 
mittee, especially its chairman and secretary, L. K. 
Baker and Charles A. Bigelow, to whom had been 
intrusted the inception, manufacturing and placing of 
the memorial window, for their care in discharging the 
duties alloted them by the association. Details of 
the action will be found upon page 50C of this issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FOREST SERVICE AND UNIVERSITY TO ESTAB- 
LISH JOINTLY A DEMONSTRATION FOREST. 
TacoMA, WASH., May 6.—John A. Rea, of Tacoma, 

member of the State University board of regents, states 
that the regents have formally accepted the offer of the 
United States Forest Service to establish jointly a dem- 
onstration forest in this State on a desirable tract of 
Federal land most convenient to the university. Primarily 
it is to provide an area for practice work by the forest 
school students in cruising, forest engineering and lum- 
bering. The timber on the tract will be offered for sale 
in accordance with the terms of the Forest Service. When 
sold to loggers, the University and Forest Service co- 
operating will request the employment of students, as far 
as practicable, in the logging camps. Students will also 
be employéd in the administration of the sale, laying out 
of the areas, scaling, cruising, etc., under competent 
direction. An experiment station will be established by 
the university on one section within the area which will 
work out various. forest problems. 





START FREIGHT RATE SUITS. 


TacoMA, WASH., May 6.—One of the most important 
freight rate suits begun in several years was filed here 
April 24 in the United States court. Separate pleas were 
filed by the Great Northern and Northern Pacific Railway 
companies alleging that the orders of the public service 
commission of the State of Washington regarding inter- 
state freight are unconstitutional and prohibitive. The 
railroads allege that the orders of the commission madi 
December 18, 1911, and February 5, 1912, fix the rates at 
such figures that they are prohibitive. The roads say they 
have been operating under the new rates since March 5. 
but will be unable to earn a sufficient revenue on thei! 
outlay in the State if the new rates are continued. Th 
Great Northern says that 45 per cent of its freight reve 
nue within the State is derived from commodities within 
the commission’s rate order. The railroads make fow 
requests of the court. Besides asking an injunction 
against the commission, they ask that the order be de- 
clared unconstitutional; that all shippers in the State be 
restrained from attempting to enforce the order and that 
the court investigate the accounts of the two railroads 
to ascertain if their allegations regarding earning capacity 
under the new rates are not correct. 
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WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ QUARTERLY MEET. 


[wo Sessions Devoted Strictly to Business —Inspection Methods Modified — Address on Phases of the Employers’ 
Liability Law—Discouragement of Night Running Considered—Advertising the Association’s Products. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Western Pine 
fanufacturers’ Association was held Wednesday, May 2, 
1 the assembly room of the Old National Bank Building, 

Spokane, Wash. It was called to order at 10:30 a. m. 
hy President R. M. Hart. The attendance was fair. 
Much of the afternoon session was devoted to listening 

a very able and detailed report of the administration 
of the Washington employers’ liability law by C. A. 
Pratt, chairman of the State industrial insurance com- 
mission. 

At the morning session, after the roll call, President 
Iiart asked for a report from the bureau of grades. 
Secretary Cooper read the report, which stated that one 
of the inspectors had resigned and that at present three 
men are doing the work, one of whom is in the East 
looking after claims. The work seems to be very satis- 
factory but it was suggested that more inspectors be put 
on, so that all the mills could be visited oftener. It was 
shown that special or extra inspections were taking much 
of the inspectors’ time and particularly in the export 
trade. Much of this has been done for manufacturers 
not members of the association and for a charge of $5 
a day and expenses, which is the same rate charged mem- 
bers for special inspections. The unfairness of this was 
pointed out by R. G. Keizer, who suggested a rate of $10 
a day. After general discussion a motion was passed to 
the effect that nonmembers be charged 50 cents a thou- 
sand with a minimum of $10 a day and expenses for 
special inspections. The question of rate for special 
inspections for members was referred to the bureau of 
grades for settlement. 

Commenting on the work of the bureau Secretary 
Cooper said a Chicago jobber had recently called upon 








There are about 5,000 firms that come under the Act. 
Out of this 5,000 there are only about 50 delinquents. This 
includes firms or individuals that have gone broke, or are so 
near bankruptcy that they are not able to raise the money to 
pay the levy, and also we have a few that it is doubtful 
whether they come under the Act, although they were re- 
ported by our auditors. 

We have sent to the attorney general for collection of 
assessments due only 22 cases. This, to my mind, is a 
wonderful showing when we consider the efforts put forward 
by the liability insurance companies and the ambulance- 
chasing lawyer, who saw their source of living melting away, 
to discredit the law and to prevent as far as lay in their 
power its full and successful operation. Where can you show 
a tax levy that has been collected as close as that? Where 
less than 10 per cent of those who must pay into this fund 
are delinquent the remainder have paid in willingly. Does 
it not show a decided willingness on the part of the employer 
to give this law a fair trial? 

I am frequently asked and was asked by your chairman 

to state what I think is necessary to bring this law into 
perfect form. In the first place, experience is teaching us 
that it will be absolutely necessary to make some provision 
for what is called “first aid’ to pay for medical, surgical 
and hospital treatment of the injured workmen. The original 
bill embodied this first-aid feature, but, as I said, it was 
stricken while the bill was yet in the house. This clause 
was stricken on the promise of the employers that they 
would look after the first-aid feature, but statistics show 
that only about 50 per cent of the men coming under the 
Act are receiving first-aid benefits. 
_. The Washington Medical Society has called a meeting of 
its members next Monday and has invited the governor, the 
Industrial Insurance Commission and a number of promi- 
nent employers and labor leaders to meet with them and 
take up the matter of first aid, to begin its study and con- 
sider how best to overcome the difficulties which now con- 
front us. At present I hardly feel justified in outlining any 
particular plan, for none as yet suggested have met with the 
unanimous approval of the commission. There are too many 
phases to this question, too many interested parties, but I 
do hope that we will be able to come to some solution that 
will be equitable to the employee, the employer, the physi- 
cian and the hospital. 


Mr. Pratt was of the opinion that the law is the best 
of its kind in the country, but suggests that the next 
legislature will have to amend some of the classifications 
and establish some first aid feature. 

Mr. Pratt was heartily applauded and cordially thanked 
for his address by the lumbermen present. 

Following Mr. Pratt’s address the secretary stated 
that his office was in receipt of many requests for lists 
of members of the association. He thought the association 
ought to have printed membership lists, giving location 
of plants, offices, class of timber, stock manufactured, 
ete. It was also suggested that a story about Inland 
Empire white pine be written, followed by a list of mills 
composing the membership of association. This sug- 
gestion, together with ore that mills put advertisements 
in a booklet to be issued by the association, did not meet 
with favor. 

Drawing the Line. 

George Stoddard stated that the time is coming when 
the line must be drawn between association and non- 
association mills and he was heartily in favor of adver- 
tising the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association and 
bringing it before the dealers. 

It was decided to have this membership list printed, 
giving the kinds of wood and kinds of stock manu- 
factured by each member and other information such as 
location, ete., and to include a copy of the associa- 
tion’s grading rules. These pamphlets will be distributed 
by the secretary to lists of dealers received from the 
secretaries of the retail lumber associations. They will 
also be distributed to the purchasing agents of railroads 
and other large buyers of lumber. 

The question of securing information regarding items 





R. M. HART, COEUR D'ALENE, IDA. ; 
President. 


the association to inspect California pine in preference 
to the inspectors of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

At the suggestion of President Hart the secretary was 
insirueted to furnish all the members with rubber stamps 
bearing the inscription: ‘‘We are members inspection 
bureau of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion.’? The stamps are to be used on all invoices and it 
is thought will carry weight and advertise the association. 

lhe seeretary was instructed to prepare a paper to be 


read before the meeting of the National association’ 


suggesting work to be taken up by that organization and 
« committee consisting of J. P. McGoldrick, George 
Stoddard and A. W. Laird met with the secretary during 
the lunch hour to advise him on matters to be brought 
ou! in this paper. 
The question of overproduction was brought up and in 
s connection the subject of night running and whether 
or not this matter should receive the attention of the 
Nitional association. It was the consensus that a nation- 
ie movement to discourage night running would be a 
honefit to the industry but no steps were taken to have 
tl National association work along any definite lines to 
‘ end. 

P. McGoldrick said that the matter of an exposition 
0; the wood industry would no doubt come up before the 
\'ional meeting and asked for an expression as to the 
fev sibility of holding sueh an exposition and as to 
“cther the members felt that advertising of that kind 
\ld be worth the expense. The members expressed 
thenselves as favorable to the holding of such an expo- 
stron, 

\t 12 o’elock the meeting adjourned for lunch. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


‘nortly before 2 p. m. the president called the meeting 
order again and introduced C. A. Pratt, of Olympia, 
rman of the Washington Industrial Insurance Com- 
sion, who delivered an interesting and detailed ac- 
ut of the administration of the new Employers’ Lia- 
ty Law in this State. It is in part as follows: 

The law went into full effect on October 1, at which time 


We made our first levy upon the employers and began payin: 
workmen for work-acvidents. =e acts as 


to 
ch: 
m 
to 


bi 





Advisory Committee. 


J. P. McGOLDRICK, SPOKANE, WASH.: W. C. UFFORD, MILAN, WASH. ; 


Director. 


“The laborer is worthy of his hire,’ and surely the 
physicians should not be called upon to bear any portion of 
work-accident cost, nor should the hospitals be called upon 
to take care of injured workmen without receiving just com- 
pensation for their services. 

When dealing with section 9 or that portion of the law 
dealing with employers’ responsibility for safeguards, I 
touched upon the penalizing of employers for not safcguard- 
ing their machinery, also the loss to the body politic from 
men injured in work-accidents. 

To make this workmen's compensation law fully effective 
and reduce the cost to the lowest possible point, we must 
prevent the accidents, and to do this the board which has 
control of making the awards should also have control of all 
inspections of whatsoever character, made by the State. of 
mills, workshops, mines or any enterprise or operation 
coming under the operation of this law. Several other 
States combine their factory and mine inspections with their 
workmen’s compensation commissions and this arrangement 
is working out very satisfactorily. Since the law went into 
effect we have discussed this matter with Gov. M. BE. Hay 
a great many times and he has invariably told us that he 
recommended to the last legislature the need of making the 
labor commissioner's office a bureau of the commission which 
would have in charge the Workmen's Compensation Act. 
He has not in any way changed his attitude on this question 
and now informs us that he will recommend to the next 
legislature that not only should the labor commissioner’s 
office but also the mine inspector’s office be combined under 
the industrial insurance commission as subordinate bureaus 
of this department. : 

It will also be necessary greatly to extend the inspection 
powers of the State and especially the labor commissioner’s 
office. Our statistical department is beginning to show that 
in class 10 a great many of our most serious accidents 
happen in the logging camps where there is no inspection at 
the present time. I have no doubt that if we had as rigid 
an inspection in the logging camps as we have in our mills 
a great many of these accidents could be prevented. 

It is to the interest of each and every contributor in any 
one class that each individual member of that class shall 
have and keep his factory and works or industry in as per- 
fect a condition as the others, and this can only be done by 
having a complete and_ rigid inspection, with the law so 
framed that the commission shall have power to enforce 
the safeguarding of all dangerous machines or works. 

As we have all got to pay for the accidents arising in our 
class, it is no more than fair that each member of that class 
shall keep his plant in as safe a condition as it is possible 
to do so. 


Following his address, Mr. Pratt pointed out that 
logging, which is in the same class with lumber manu- 
facturing, has been the cause of many more claims in 
proportion to its pay roll than the manufacturing part 
of the business and is in his estimation more hazardous. 


I. M. STRATHERN, POST FALLS, IDA.; 
Treasurer. 


of stock which were long or short with different mills 
provoked much discussion. A motion finally prevailed 
that the secretary send out blank report forms to be filled 
out by the mills showing what kind of stock they were 
long or short on—these reports to carry no names but 
simply inform the mills what stocks show a surplus and 
what a shortage. 

Market conditions also brought out considerable dis- 
cussion. Wages in this section, particularly in the woods, 
are very high and with lumber prices so low are almost 
prohibitive. A short discussion showed that woodsmen 
are receiving from $3 to $3.50 a day. The secretary 
was instructed to circularize the mills and ascertain what 
wages are being paid by the different companies. Prob- 
ably a special meeting will be held within the next three 
or four weeks and the subject of wages will be discussed 
then. 

The meeting adjourned at 5 p. m. 

Some of the out of town members remained to attend 
an informal meeting of box manufacturers the following 
day. 

The Attendance. 


A. W. Cooper, Spokane; secretary Western Pine Mfgrs’ Ass’n. 
George Stoddard, Perry, Ore.; Grand Ronde Lbr. Co. 

H. M. Strathern, Post Falls, Ida.; Post Falls Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Ida.; Potlatch Lbr. Co. 

W. S. Rosenberry, Rose Lake, Ida.; Rose Lake Lbr. Co. 
George B. Gardner, Leavenworth; Lamb-Davis Lbr. Co. 

R. G. Keizer, Spokane; Blackwell Lbr. Co. 

F. J. Davies, Coeur d’Alene, Ida.; Edward Rutledge Tbr. Co. 
B. H. Hornby, Dover, Ida.; Dover Lbr. Co. 

J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane; McGoldrick Lbr. Co. 

J. C. Jacobson, Newport; Fidelity Lbr. Co. 

J. C. Washington, Newport; Fidelity Lbr. Co. - 

Harry Clark, Portland, Ore.; Mfg. Lbrmn’s Underwriters. 
B. F. Pierce, Orin; Winslow Lbr. Co. 

G. A. Rogers, Spokane; Dalkena Lbr. Co. 

E. W. Harris, Dalkena; Dalkena Lbr. Co. 

W. T. Horr, Spokane; Holland-Horr Mill Co. 

E. F. C. Van Dissel, Spokane; Phoenix Lbr. Co. 

E. O. Hawksett, Spirit Lake, Ida.; Panhandle Lbr. Co. 

B. L. Willis, Newport; Fidelity Lbr. Co. 

R. M. Hart, Coeur d’Alene, Ida.; Blackwell Lbr. Co. 

c. P. Lindsley, Spokane; Craig Mountain Lbr. Co. 

T. W. Winchester, Spokane; Industrial Ins. Com’s’n. 

c. A, Pratt, Olympia; chairman, Industrial Ins. Com’s’n. 

R. L. Wilson, Fish Lake, Ida.; Wilson-Lenthold Lbr. Co. 
E. Enoch, Deer Park; Standard Lbr. Co. 

W. C. Ufford, Milan; Spokane Lumber Co. 

J. A. Humbird, ig cor eee Ida.; Humbird Lbr. Co. 

Thomas W. Fae, Dalkena; Dalkena Lbr. Co. 
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DEATH LEVIES HEAVY TOLL ON LUMBER TRADE. 


JOHN SPENCER BUTTERFIELD. 

John Spencer Butterfield, president of the Butterfield 
Lumber Co., of Norfield, Miss., passed away at his heme 
at 426 Barry Avenue in Chicago, Friday morning, May 
3, at 7:30 a’elock. The funeral was held from the resi- 
dence at 11 0’clock Sunday morning, May 5, with inter- 
ment at Graceland. 

The death of Mr. Butterfield removes another strong 
figure from commercial circles in Chicago and from the 
yellow pine industry of the South. Mr. Butterfield did not 
become a lumberman until the latter years of his life, 
but he grew steadily in importance among them and 
achieved distinction in the industry. 

J. S. Butterfield was born at Smith’s Basin, N. Y., No- 
vember 12, 1833. His ancestors were sturdy colonists 
who settled in Massachusetts 100 years before the Revo- 
lution. Thirty or forty years before that historic con- 
flict that branch of the family from which Mr. Butter- 
field descended moved to Washington County, near Lake 
George. His grandfather was a scout in the army of 
General Stark, who was among those who fought Bur- 
goyne when that British commander unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to march down the Hudson River Valley and ef- 
fect a juncture with Howe at New York. Mr. Butter- 
field’s father was John Butterfield and his mother Sarah 
Jaeques Butterfield. 

The Butterfields were farmers and followed that oceu- 
pation for centuries. J. S. Butterfield, however, heard 
the call of the West, and when 16 years of age located in 
Wisconsin in 1849, when that State had a total popula- 
tion of less than 300,000 and Milwaukee less than 20,000. 
It was at Milwaukee that Mr. Butterfield first resided, but 
later he went to Columbus, Wis. In 1860 he moved to 
Chicago, then a city of 109,060 people and surpassed in 
population by St. Louis and Cincinnati. 

Mr. Butterfield’s first Chicago employment was with 
Cooley, Farwell & Co., general dry goods merchants. 
Another young man who entered the employ of that com- 
pany at that time was Marshall Field, and the two he- 
came close associates. When Mr. Field conceived the 
idea of purchasing an interest in the concern he invited 
Mr. Butterfield to do likewise. Mr. Butterfield declined 
and L. Z. Leiter became Mr. Field’s partner in that en- 
terprise. Mr. Butterfield became connected with the firm 
of Charles P. Kellogg & Co., wholesale clothing mier- 
chants. He was with that concern 12 years and subse- 
quently was employed by Kohn Bros. and Clement, Bane 
& Co. In each case he occupied the position of head 
salesman and was recognized as one of the most success- 
ful men in that line in the United States. He traveled 
northern Illinois, Wisconsin, northern Michigan and 
Minnesota. This was a white pine territory largely, and 
he learned some lumber lore while selling clothing on the 
road. 

An old acquaintance of Mr. Butterfield, Fred W. Nor- 
wood, and a former salesman like himself, had gone into 
the wholesale lumber business with a yellow pine yard on 
the north pier in Chicago. It was in 1884 that Mr. But- 
terfield chanced upon the sign ‘‘F. W. Norwood & Co., 
Yellow Pine Lumber and Timber.’’ He went in to learn if 
the F. W. Norwood in question was his old acquaintance. 


THE LATE J. S 


BUTTERFIELD, OF CHICAGO. 





He discovered such to be the case, and Mr. Norwood 
urged him to leave the road and engage in the lumber 
business. Before the day was over they had arranged 
to become equal partners in the business. Mr. Butterfield 
left the road, sold some real estate and took his half of 
the capital stock of $25,000. Three years later the con- 
cern was incorporated as the Norwood & Butterfield Co. 
and the capitalization was subsequently heavily increased. 

The concern had been conducting a wholesale and local 
retail business and secured its supplies from southern 
mills. The year of its incorporation it obtained the first 
large yellow pine contract ever placed in Chicago. It was 
for 2,500,000 feet of yellow pine, flooring, timbers, etc., 
for the Marshall Field wholesale warehouse. Difficulty 
was encountered in securing stock, which led to the pur- 
chase of a small mill from Boone & Sartin, near Bogue 
Chitto, Miss., and 5,000 acres of timber. The daily 
capacity of 10,000 feet was increased to 25,000 feet. 
After four years’ operation a new mill site was bought 
and the timber holdings very heavily increased. <A 
mill was erected, at that time the largest in Mississippi 
and the first band mill in that State. It had two bands 
and a daily capacity of 100,000 feet, which was subse- 
quently increased 25 per cent. The concern has long been 
one of the great yellow pine concerns of the South and 
now has one of the finest and largest mills in the country. 

Through all of the changes of the company Mr. Butter- 
field was the principal owner and the power which steered 
it to success. In later years Mr. Butterfield had been less 
active and the management has been in the capable hands 
of his eldest son, C. S. Butterfield. 

Mr. Butterfield was married in 1863 to Mary E. West- 
gate, of Madison, Ind., who died in May, 1870, leaving 
three children, Charles Spencer Butterfield, Mrs. F. A. 
Arend, of Boston, Mass., and William Westgate Butter- 
field. In 1876 Mr. Butterfield married her sister, Emma 
Westgate. Two children were born to them, Ralph Brad- 
bury Butterfield and Mary Edith Butterfield. 





AMMI WILLARD WRIGHT. 


Ammi Willard Wright, for 60 years prominent in the 
business world of Michigan and other States, died at his 
His death was not unex- 


home in Alma, Mich., May 5. 













































































THE LATE A. W. WRIGHT, OF ALMA, MICH. 
pected, he being in his ninetieth year. Two years ago he 
sustained an injury in a fall from his carriage, but the 
immediate cause of death was a stroke of paralysis. 
Mr. Wright was one of the pioneers in the lumber and 
other commercial enterprises of the Saginaw Valley, and 
it was then that he laid the foundation of his fortune. 
He was a man of robust physique and until within « 
comparatively recent period always enjoyed excellent 
health. He was also endowed with a masterful mind, and 
his grasp of business opportunities was such that he 
rarely met with reverses. For 60 years he has been 
regarded as one of the foremost business men in the 
State of Michigan. 

Mr. Wright was born July 5, 1822, in Grafton, Wind- 
ham County, Vt. In 1850 the glittering stories of 
western life induced him to close out his Boston hotel 
business and move to Detroit, where he remained one 
year, thence removing to Saginaw. Here he devoted his 
time and energy to lumbering interests, his ventures 
meeting with remarkable success, and he soon became 
one of the most prominent pioneer lumbermen of the 
Saginaw Valley. In 1859 he was associated with the 


o 


lumber firm of Miller, Payne & Wright, operating a 
large sawmill until 1865, when J. H. Pearson acquired 
the interests of Mr. Wright’s partners and the firm of 
Wright & Pearson was organized. In 1883 he organized 
the A. W. Wright Lumber Co. with a capitalization of 
$1,500,000, which operated large saw and planing mill 
and salt works in Saginaw and a logging railroad in 
Clare County, handling for a number of years an esti- 
mated annual output of 50,000,000 feet of logs. He 
was also a member of the firm of Wright & Ketchum, 
operating a logging road in Gladwin County. This road 
was 25 miles long and the logs were dumped into Sugar 
Creek, a tributary of Tittabawassee River, a few miles 
above Averill. This concern handled an annual output 
of 25,000,000 to 40,000,000 feet for a number of years. 
Mr. Wright was also the leading member of the lumber 
firm of Wright, Davis & Co., which constructed a logging 
road in Minnesota near Duluth, where it owned a large 
tract of timber and handled from 40,000,000 to 70,000,- 
000 feet of logs annually. This property was located 
on the Masaba Range, upon which iron ore was subse- 
quently discovered. In 1892 this property was sold to 
J. J. Hill and associates in Minnesota at a price of 
$5,000,000, which was considered at that time an extraor- 
dinary figure. Subsequently this same property was 
sold for $100,000,000. 

Mr. Wright left Saginaw and moved to St. Louis, 
Mich., and later to Alma, Mich. In his earlier 
years he had lumbered extensively on Pine River, in the 
vicinity of Alma, and he was so pleased with the country 
that he erected an opera house in 1881, the Wright 
House, one of the finest hotels in northern Michigan, in 
1882, and the Alma Springs Sanitarium at an expense 
of more than a quarter of a million dollars in 1887. 
He was the proprietor of extensive mercantile and manu- 
facturing industries in Alma, was enthusiastically de- 
voted to agriculture and at one time owned no less than 
17 highly cultivated farms within a radius of a few 
miles of Alma. He was one of the promoters and large 
stockholders in the Alma Sugar Co., which is to be 
doubled in capacity the present year; the Central Mich- 
igan Produce Co., the Alma Manufacturing Co. and 
other varied enterprises. 

Since February, 1889, L. A. Sharp has had charge of 
Mr. Wright’s Alma interests, while W. T. Knowlton, of 
Saginaw, has had charge of his Saginaw business. He 
did not relinquish active life, however, until 1906. His 
munificent gifts to various educational and charitable 
enterprises have made his name a familiar one through- 
out the State. When he reached middle age he was more 
than a millionaire. Mr. Wright was twice married, to 
Miss Harriet Barton, of Vermont, in 1848, and to Miss 
Anna Case, of Exeter, Canada, in 1885. His only son 
died about 25 years ago. He is survived by one daughter, 
the wife of Dr. J. H. Lancheshire, of Alma, and three 
grandchildren. 





EUGENE SHAW. 


Eau CLAIRE, WIS., May 9.—Eugene Shaw, president 
and treasurer of the Daniel Shaw Lumber Co., died at 
his home in Eau Claire at 2 o0’clock Monday morning, 





THE LATE EUGENE SHAW, OF EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
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May 6, after a week’s illness with pneumonia. He leaves 
1 widow and three daughters, Margaret, Geraldine and 
KHugenia. The funeral was held Wednesday afternoon, 
the interment being at Eau Claire. In accordance with 


a request by Mayor Fleming, flags were generally dis- 


played at half-mast in Eau Claire following Mr. Shaw’s 
death and until after the funeral. 

Mr. Shaw was born December 7, 1850, at Industry, 
Mle. When his father, the pioneer lumberman Daniel 
Shaw, settled in Eau Claire six years later Eugene Shaw 
became a resident of that city and so continued until the 
time of his death. He was educated in the public schools 
and the seminary at Eau Claire, and subsequently in a 
‘hicago business college. His first activity was as man- 
iger of a local store, but he desired to enter the lumber 
business, and from 1871 to 1878 was engaged in steam- 
hoating and selling lumber along the Mississippi River. 
When the Daniel Shaw Lumber Co. was incorporated he 
became general manager, and soon obtained a reputation 
among the lumbermen of the Northwest as a business 
man of expert skill and sagacity. He has been the active 
head of the company for many years, and at the time 
of his death wag interested in other business enterprises. 
While a lumberman of an unusually high order of ability, 
Alr. Shay’s business success was due in no small measure 
to his personal popularity. He was of notably attractive 
appearance and pleasing address and these attributes 
were heightened by his absolute sincerity of manner and 
purpose. Deservedly, he was one of the best liked men 
in the northern lumber trade, a popularity which was 
always strongly in evidence in his social relations and 
notably in the lumbermen’s organizations in which he 
held membership. 

Mr. Shaw was a member of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association and had held important committee 
appointments in that organization. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Northern Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. His fraternal connections included but 
two bodies, the Knights of Pythias and the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo. 

The death of Mr. Shaw removed from life one of the 
hest known and best liked lumbermen in the Wisconsin 
field. His death came as a shock to the people of his own 
community, as his ilmess was not thought to be so 
serious. A larger circle will now learn of his death with 
equal regret. 





Gustav M. Christenson. 

San FraANciscO, CAL., May 8.—Gustav M. Christenson, a 
brother of Edwin A. Christenson, of Sudden & Christenson, 
died in this city May 1, at the age of 33 years. Funeral 
services were held under the auspices of San Francisco 
Lodge, No. 3, B. P. O. E. 





John E. Cahill. 

BrookiyN, N. Y., May 8.—John E. Cahill, a native of this 
city and for many years superintendent of the Yellow Pine 
Lumber Co., of Greenpoint, died April 30 at his home, 101 
Java Street, at the age of 54 years. His widow and a 
daughter survive him. 


Geller” 
Roland J. Lothrop. 

West Newton, MASs., May 8.—Roland J. Lothrop, having 
recently entered partnership with Dr. B. F. Millington, was 
killed by being caught in a belt in the shafting of his mill 
at South Londonderry, Vt., April 27. Mr. Lothrop was a 
graduate of Harvard University, class ’09. 





John H. Voorhees. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., May 7.—John H. Voorhees, who was 
connected with the lumber concern of Hardy, Voorhees & Co. 
on Newton Creek, died at his home in Queens, L. I., April 
~ti, of heart trouble, at the age of 80 years. Mr. Voorhees 
was born in Glen, N. Y., and in his early life was a school 
teacher, He was at different times engaged in the lumber 
business at Fultonville and at Johnstown, N. Y., before en- 
siging in business at Brooklyn. Mr. Voorhees was a colonel 
in the Twenty-sixth New York Regiment and took an active 
part in the Civil War. He is survived by his widow and 
one son, 





Edward Farrell. 


Sr’. Paun., MINN., May 9.—After an illness of six years 
With apoplexy, Edward Farrell, engaged in the lumbering 
business for 30 years in this city, died April 21, at his resi- 
dence, 895 Reaney Street. Mr. Farrell was born in New 
York in 1845 and came to Minnesota in 1880, entering the 
Onuploy of ‘Thomas Brennan. Tourteen years later these two 
formed a partnership with Thomas G. Carlin and opened a 
umber business under the firm name of Thomas Brennan 
iumber Co. ‘Three years later he opened business with his 
sons, under the name of EK. Farrell & Sons. He is survived 
by his widow, two sons, Edward H. and B. J. Farrell, and 

» daughters, Mary and Katherine. 





Charles W. Detrick. 


\NALOMINK, Pa., May 9.—Charles W. Detrick, one of the 
st prominent residents of this city, died April 29, after 
mg illness. He conducted a lumbering business, employ- 
many men in his sawmilling operations. He was also 
‘ pioneer in the flagstone business of this county and owned 
number of quarries. Mr Detrick was a member of the 
vlomink Lodge of Odd Fellows, of East Stroudsburg, and 
the P. O. S. of A., of this city. He was 55 years of age 
nd is survived by his wife and one daughter. 





Oliver Parsons. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 9.—In the death of Oliver 
‘sons, an old-time lumberman and financial agent, the 
‘ks Of the territorial pioneers were again attacked. Mr. 
‘sons was born in South Paris, Me., June 1, 18238, and 
‘oved to Stillwater in 1849. In the early °50s he engaged 
‘he lumbering business in that city, coming to this city in 
4. He was associated with Charles Morse in the mortgage 
‘ loan business in this city up to eight years ago, when he 
ved from active service. He was a member of the Wash- 
‘on County Old Settlers’ Association and the Territorial 
neers. Deceased is survived by widow and one daughter. 





J. W. Ford, Sr. 
!. W. Ford, sr., Chicago's oldest native son and founder 
the Ford Manufacturing Co., died at his home here April 
death following an acute attack of pneumonia. Mr. 
rd was born in this city in 1845 and devoted his entire 
cer to perfecting the manufacture of prepared roofings 
‘i building papers. He established the Ford Manufac- 
‘ing Co. at Chicago in 1865, the nucleus of a concern 
ich today has offices, factories and warehouses in all of 
principal cities of the United States, and whose goods 
* found in every quarter of the globe. Mr. Ford, sr., 


retired from active business about five years ago and the 
destinies of the concern have since been handled by his 
sons, each of the important branches of the industry being 
under the personal supervision of one of the firm members. 
Deceased is survived by his widow, five sons and two: daugh- 
— Funeral services were conducted from his late resi- 
dence. 





Anthony Van Agthoven. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 8.—Anthony Van Agthoven, a 
wealthy pioneer cooperage manufacturer of the Middle West, 
died April 28 at his residence, 2156 Rice Street, after 2 
short illness. Mr. Agthoven would have eelebrated his nine- 
tieth anniversary in June. He is survived by two sons, 
Max and Gilliam Van Agthoven, whe are connected with 
the cooperage plant. 









Charles E. Burns. 


Eureka, Cau., May 8.—Charles E. Burns died suddenly 
after a few days’ illness at his home in Arcata, April 27. 
Mr. Burns was born in Hamilton, Ont., 43 years ago, later 
moving to Michigan and from there to California. For a 
number of years he has had charge of the office of the 
Eastern Redwood Co., his brother, M. A. Burns, being presi- 
os gs the concern. A widow and three children mourn his 
death. 





Mrs. John A. Carlson. 


Sr. Pau, Minn., May 9.—Mrs. John A. Carlson, wife of 
John A. Carlson, of the John A. Carlson Lumber Co., this 
city, died April 27, of heart failure while hurrying with 
her husband from a street car to their home in a downpour 
of rain. She fell and was carried to the house, where she 
died before medical aid could arrive. She was 45 years old 
and is survived by her husband and four sons. 





Guy O. Bean. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 8.—Guy ©. Bean, for the last 
10 years office manager of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Co., 
died April 28, at his residence, 1815 Como Avenue, after an 
illness of several months from cancer. He was 45 years 
of age and a native of Midland, Mich. He served an 
apprenticeship in the railroad business and was in charge 
of the Great Western yards at St. Paul, which position he 
resigned to join the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Co. Funeral 
services were held here. He is survived by a widow and 
a daughter. 





George M. Lindsey. 

HUNTINGTON, MAss., May 8.—George M. Lindsey, manu- 
facturer of the well-known “Lindsey” plane, died at Chico- 
pee Falls, April 28. Mr. Lindsey was born in Worthington 
in 1824, but spent the greater part of his active life in this 
city. In 1887 he removed to Chicopee and since has made 
that place his home. He was deputy sheriff in Hampden 
and Hampshire Counties for a number of years. Interment 
took place here. 





Moses Thompson. 


MARINETTE, WIS., May 8.—Moses Thompson, an old lum- 
berman of Oconto, died at his home in that city April 27, 
at the age of 73 years. Mr. Thompson was born in Bel- 
fast, Me., February 20, 1839. When 6 years of age he 
went to Canada, but shortly after went to Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis., and to Milwaukee, later settling in Oconto, where he 
remained until his demise. In 1861 he entered a log-jobbing 
partnership with George Pendleton, and later became a 
partner in the lumber corporation of the Oconto Co. 
Funeral services were held April 380 from St. Joseph's 
Catholic Church. He is* survived by his widow, one son 
and two daughters. 





Mrs. William Donovan, Sr. 


ABERDEEN, WASH., May 7.—Mrs. William Donovan. sr., 
wife of William Donovan, manager of the Donovan Lumber 
Co., died at her home here, May 2, from a complication of 
diseases. Mrs. Donovan was born in Utica, N. Y., in 1856 
and was married there in 1881. Besides her husband she 
is survived by two sons and two daughters. Mrs. Donovan 
had resided in this city only two years, since the location 
of the Donovan Lumber Co. here, but has made a large 
circle of friends, who sincerely mourn her loss. 





THE WOODSMAN’S WELFARE. 


GREENVILLE, ME., May 6.—To save the woodsman from 
himself and to help him overcome the propensity that 
sends him on a prolonged spree after a winter’s work 
in the Maine woods have been and are the objects of the 
Greenville Y. M. C. A., which has just finished its first 
winter’s work in its new building. It has proved so 
successful that it is probable that the Young Men’s 
Christian Association will probably start a campaign 
for the erection of a similar building at Bangor in the 
near future. The association is already conducting a 
woodsmen’s club on Washington Street, Bangor, which is 
proving successful, and is, in fact, the starting point 
of the woodsmen’s welfare work in Bangor. 

The woodsmen’s Y. M. C. A. at Greenville has shel- 
tered hundreds of woodsmen each month since it was 
opened. There is a hospital adjunct that is proving very 
useful, also, taking care of six or seven injured woods- 
men every day, at a nominal cost. If a woodsman hap- 
pens to be penniless he will be cared for just the same. 
The lumberjacks heartily appreciate the new institution, 
which was the gift of the stockholders of the Hollings- 
worth & Whitney Co., as individuals, and others. 

There are bowling alleys, pool tables, shower baths, 
reading rooms, ete., the use of which may be enjoyed at 
a very small cost to the men from the woods. Although 
Hollingsworth & Whitney stockholders were the principal 
contributors to the fund, there is no restriction as to the 
woodsman who shall be put up at the hotel, no matter 
for which company he works. 

The Salvation Army is also planning a similar build- 
ing for the woodsmen at Bangor. Mr. Maine Lumber- 
jack, who has been the victim of the saloon and dive 
keepers for so many years, is about to get a square deal 
from the cities. 





NORTH DAKOTA YARD INCREASE. 


The Crane-Johnson Co., with headquarters at Coopers- 
town, N. Dak., is opening up three yards—at Sutton 
Glenfield and Juanita—on the Great Northern cutoff 
from Fargo to Minot. The company’s sheds at Juanita 
are completed and it wil! begin operation at Sutton and 
Glenfield the first of the coming week. 
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A 
Timber Buyer? 











The forests of California, Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington and British 
Columbia are vast. The acquisi- 
tion of first hand, dependable 
information about them requires 
years of experience and a large 
investment of capital. 














We have spent both the time 
and the money. Our knowledge 
is of value to you. If you would 
participate in the rapidly approach- 
ing exploitation of Western Tim- 
ber, draw on us for suggestions. 





Washington today ranks first 
among the lumber producing 
states; Oregon fourth. Soon 
Oregon will be first; Washington 
second.—And the Panama Canal 
is nearly Ready. 


Never again will there be such favor- 
able opportunities for profitable invest- 
ments in Western Timber. 


Just now our special offerings are:— 


75,000 acres of Western Yellow Pine in 
Central Oregon—can be divided. 
A large tract of Idaho White Pine. 


2,000,000,000 ft. of mixed timber in 
British Columbia. 


800,000,000 ft. of first quality Yellow 
Fir in Oregon. 
5,000 acres of Alaska or Yellow Cedar. 


70,000,000 ft. of Western Yellow Pine 
in Idaho. 


Exceptional opportunities to buy cheap 
timber from original claim owners. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


Established since 1880 





1215 Old Colony Bldg., 
CHICAGO. 


1104 Spalding Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


1211 Whitney Central Bldg.. 
NEW ORLEANS. 


1009 White Bldg., 
SEATTLE, 
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WE MAKE LOANS 
TIMBER LANDS 


in Amounts of 


$100,000 to $5,000,000 


During the past eight years we have loaned about Fifty Million 
Dollars ($50,000,000) to a group of the largest and most conservative 
lumber concerns in the United States. 


We Are Now in the Market 
for several additional Loans and shall be glad to advise with you, if 
you are considering the advisability of aloan. We have the cash— 
if you have the timber. 
We are the only large Financial House making 
an exclusive specialty of Loans for Lumbermen. 


CLARK L. POOLE & COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


# Menz Timber Gold Bonds 


Profit Sharing—Interest Bearing—Deed Protected. 


An opportunity for you 
to participate in the 
large 


profits which 
owners of Pacific North- 


west timber will soon 
realize. Write for in- 
formation. 


R. J. MENZ LUMBER CO. 


“ SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 





— 
Makes a specialty of 


loaning money secured 
by mortgages on timber lands 








DETROIT TRUST COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Capital, . 


Surplus and Undivided 
Profits over 


$1,000,000.00 
1,350,000.00 








Interviews 


solicited. 


Correspondence 
invited. 
- 




















Business Opportunity 








An experienced, successful operating lumber- 


| | 


man has negotiated for a large mill property and 


| ‘Timber holding on the Pacific Coast. Unusual 
: ; 
| Opportunity, property operating steadily and 
making money. Some additional capital required 


to finance purchase. Details to interested re- 


sponsible applicants giving satisfactory references. 


Address—L 100 AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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HUNTINGTON, W. VA., May 8.—The first district meet- 
ing of the National Commissary Managers’ Association 
opened Tuesday at 2 o’clock p. m. Managers had been 
gathering since Monday afternoon and the complete 
registration lists showed 75 active and 41 associate 
members in attendance. The interest shown in the 
organization is evidenced by the presence of fully 20 
managers who attended this meeting to become mem- 
bers. Twelve concerns joitied as associate members. 


Welcome Address. 


In the absence of D. E. Abbott, president of the 
Huntington Chamber of Commerce, R. L. Hutchinson 
delivered the address of welcome on behalf of the 
Huntington Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Hutchinson 
complimented the managers upon the importance of the 
work they have to perform, that of carrying from the 
producer to the consumer every material thing that 
he requires to eat, wear and use. The speaker declared 
that Huntington’s doors were wide open, that the 
Chamber of Commerce as an organization and its mem- 
bers as individuals extended their warmest welcome 
to the managers to enjoy themselves to the fullest 
extent. Mr. Hutchinson’s address was greeted with 
applause. 

Thomas R. Crumpler, of Twin Branch, W. Va., re- 
sponded to the address of welcome in eloquent words 
and his address was loudly applauded. 


Parcels Post. 


At this point the address of C. G. Craddock, of 
Lynchburg, Va., on parcels post was read. Mr. Crad- 
dock treated of the subject from the viewpoint of all 
classes and declared that though the law is ostensibly 
to benefit the consumer it in reality will benefit only 
the mail order houses. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


J. L. Hawkins, of Huntington, said that there would 
be some difficulty in starting a discussion on a subject 
on which all were agreed. He thought, however, that 
if managers will carry good, clean stocks of good 
goods at reasonable prices they will be able largely 
to eliminate outside competition. He was in favor 
of appointing a committee to draw up for adoption 
resolutions against parcels post. 

On motion the president was instructed to appoint 
a committee on parcels post. The president stated 
that the committee would be appointed and announced 
later. 

Principles of Management. 

M. H. Gilreath, of Cinderella, W. Va., said that he 
experienced the greatest trouble with the ‘‘Smart 
Aleck’’ class, the worst with which managers have 
to deal. The intelligent class when offered a good 
article were willing to pay a reasonable price, but the 
other class did not know value when it was offered. 

C. A. Barnett, of Marting, W. Va., said he first 
picked out good men for clerks and put certain work 
up to each clerk and supervised him as little as pos- 
sible. Too much ‘‘nagging,’’ he said, is harmful. 

J. 8S. O’Roark, of Cannel City, Ky., said he has been 
salesman and commissary manager over 30 years. Giv- 
ing clerks to understand that they are somebody and 
encouraging them to do their best is the best possible 
method of getting good service from them. 

T. R. Crumpler said that some companies do not pay 
clerks enough wages. He said that a little better 
wages removes the temptation to be ‘‘crooked’’ and 
affords a stimulus to do good work. 

C. A. Barnett advocated the ‘‘slip system,’’ entering 
every sale made, to prevent dishonesty. He wanted to 
know what other managers thought of the comparative 
advantages of cash and credit systems. 

President Evans said he had used cash, coupon and 
credit sales. Coupons are treated as cash sales and 
are so entered. He puts all coupons in a sack and 
dates the sack. On complaint a comparison of the 
sales slip with the coupon will detect any error. The 
eash takes care of itself. Credit business is carried 
on with contractors only. Employees pay cash and 
use coupons. 

A. J. Webb said, being a user of coupons, he wanted 
to know what to do about mutilated coupon books. 
Miners carry the books in the mines, disfiguring the 
number and losing coupons. 

Mr. Evans thought if the man is considered honest 
the coupons should be accepted. 

Mr. Webb makes a rule of not accepting coupons 
from mutilated books after the holders have left the 
store. 

Mr. Barnett had a rack in his store in which he 
kept the books for the men. Mr. Webb did likewise. 
But some employees will not trust anybody, being 
suspicious of their honesty. 

Eliminating Prejudice. 

Thomas L. Lewis, of Meek, Ky., said reasonable prices 
are the best means of eliminating prejudice. Mr. 
Webb said that he keeps on good, friendly terms with 
his customers, taking a personal interest in them and 
their affairs, in this manner making them feel that 
he is ready to meet them more than half way. 

Buying Goods. 
James H. Lewis, of Eskdale, W. Va,, said that in his 








COMMISSARY MANAGERS IN SESSION. 


Representative Store Managers of West Virginia and Adjoining States Meet and 
Discuss Many Subjects of Moment - Large and Enthusiastic Attendance. 


opinion the place to buy goods is where they can be 
bought at the best price. He believed in buying goods 
as needed, in small quantities if possible. In that 
way he does not overload and he has fresh goods 
always. 

Mr. Barnett said he turned two-thirds of his goods 
every month. 

J. T. Howard said it was just as important to buy 
cheap as to sell cheap, and in fact to do the latter the 
manager must do the former. The speaker said he 
had seen times in the last two years when he could 
make 25 per cent in buying futures. He thought all 
the managers ought to study their trade and their 
business with a view of reducing cost of doing  busi- 
ness. The stocks should be kept clean, fresh and 
attractive. 

J. E. Vawter, of Ansted, W. Va., said he has been 
keeping a commissary since 1873, but he still found 
much to learn. He believed in closing out old stock 
at any price. 


Appointment of Committees. 


At this stage the Chair announced the following 
Committee on Resolutions: A. J. Webb, C. A. Barnett 
and J. H. Lewis. The committee was instructed to 
report at Wednesday’s session. 

The session then adjourned. 


‘“‘DUTCH LUNCH.’’ 


The Huntington Chamber of Commerce entertained 
the entire delegation at a ‘‘Dutch lunch’’ at 9 p. m. 
in the large dining room of the Frederick hotel. After 
a short address of welcome by R. L. Hutchinson and re- 
sponse by President Evans, everybody ‘‘fell to’’ and 
when the dinner was over at 11 o’clock those present 
voted this the star feature of the entertainment pro- 
gram. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The second day’s session was called to order at 10 
a. m. by President Evans, who asked T. R. Crumpler, 
of Twin Branch, W. Va., eastern vice president of the 
association, to preside. On taking the chair Mr. 
Crumpler read a short greeting received from H. H. 
Keys, of Ironton, Ohio, who was unable to be present. 
‘*‘Beauty Contest.’’ 


The chair then called upon Secretary Tracy D. 
Luecock, of Chicago, for a report of the results of 
the ‘‘Beauty Contest.’’. Mr. Luccock announced the 
results as follows: Most popular member—T. R. 
Crumpler, Twin Branch; handsomest member—Henry 
Booth, Matewan, W. Va., and ugliest member—H. N. 
Martin, of Rivesville, W. Va. The report excited a 
great deal of laughter. The contest was arranged 
by the Ferguson Waterproof Co. of St. Louis, Mo., and 
the prizes were a waterproof coat and a small live 
alligator. 

Cincinnati Delegation. 

A Cincinnati delegation comprising S. R. Meyer, 
president of the entertainment committee of the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Association, J. C. Schaefer, vice 
president of the committee, and Carl Dehoney, secre- 
tary of the commercial association, and others, was 
present. Each of the gentlemen mentioned made a 
short address emphasizing the value of membership in 
the commissary association and assuring those present 
of an enjoyable and profitable visit in Cincinnati while 
attending the annual convention in August. 


Buying Futures. 


When the Cincinnati delegates had concluded the 
regular program was resumed. ‘‘Buying Futures’’ was 
the first subject taken up. Col. John E. Vawter, of 
Ansted, W. Va., said the time to buy anything is 
when it is needed and that in general he did not 
believe in buying in advance of his needs. 

W. J. Crutcher, of Holden, W. Va., related that he 
had always made a practice of studying the situation 
and anticipating his needs when in his judgment it 
would be wise to do so. He never had lost any 
money buying futures. 

J. &. Howard, of Hepzibah, W. Va., said he had 
never lost any money buying futures, but that in 
buying in advance he realized that careful study is 
necessary to provide against loss. He mentioned pota- 
toes, cheese and lard as examples for profitable future 
buying. 

Parcels Post. 


Congressman James Hughes said that he had at- 
tended the meeting because he was in sympathy with 
the sentiments of the association on the subject of 
parcels post. On motion Congressman Hughes was 
unanimously elected an honorary member of the organ- 
ization. As Mr. Hughes was at one time in the store 
business, he was able to testify to the value of the 
organization to men in that line of work. 

At the close of Mr. Hughes’ talk resolutions were 
adopted protesting against the adoption of parcels 
post and advising steps to defeat the law that already 
has passed the House. 

Disposing of Old Stock. 


J. S. O’Roark, of Cannel City, Ky., said that old 
goods can be sold if the right vim is put into the 
sales force. In one case he gave away a challis dress 
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for an advertisement with the result that all the old 
challis stock was sold. 

J. B. Carter, of Princess, Ky., echoed the sentiments 
of Mr. O’Roark that old stock can be sold if it is 
gotten out where everybody can see it. In his opin- 
ion giving full value for the price received is the best 
way to keep the trade. The oldest stock he now has 
does not exceed three years, and within the last 
eighteen months he has lowered this by fully $1,500. 
In six months he thinks he will have disposed of all 
his old stock. 

Congressman James A. Hughes, of Huntington, made 
a strong talk against mail order business, declaring 
that he always had opposed parcels post. He sug- 
gested that managers take active steps to express their 
opposition to the parcels post and other laws favoring 
mail order business. Legislators, he said, wished to 
do what their constituents wanted if those wishes 
were made known to them. 

W. J. Harrie, of the Muller Supply Co., Huntington, 
spoke in opposition to parcels post, declaring that the 
local merchant can meet all mail order prices and still 
make a good profit, saving the purchaser the trouble 
and expense of ordering by mail. 

The time allotted for the program having been 
consumed, the meeting adjourned. 

At 2 o’clock p. m. all in attendance were taken on 
an automobile sightseeing tour of the city. 


IN RAILROAD CIRCLES 


KENTUCKY TRAFFIC NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 8.—Commissioner C. C. Mc- 
Chord, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, will sit 
in Louisville July 17 to take evidence on the question 
of the substitution of lumber tonnage at transit points, 
in which the recently suspended tariffs of the L. & N. 
affecting milling in transit at Louisville, Nashville and 
Memphis will be considered. It is likely that the general 
question of reshipping privileges will be discussed, and 
that local lumbermen will urge the adoption of a flat rate 
basis on logs as a means of settling the question. 

Louisville lumbermen have received word that increases 
in rates on lumber from points east of the Mobile & Ohio 
to Cairo have been announced, effective June 1, the in- 
crease amounting to from 1 to 5 cents. It is believed 
that the advances have been made by way of correcting 
the condition complained of by Louisville hardwood 
men and referred to in the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in which a realignment of the 
rates was suggested. Local lumbermen do not believe that 
an inerease in Cairo rates is the proper method of cor- 
recting the situation complained of, but are of the 
opinion that a direct reduction in Louisville rates should 
have been made. It is likely that a protest to the com- 
mission will be filed. 

Prior to the hearing on transit privilege, C. C. Me- 
Chord, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, will hear 
evidence in Louisville July 15 in the case of the Lena 
Lumber Co. and others against the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway. 

Special Examiner G. P. Boyle, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, took evidence here this week in the 
case of the Alfred Struck company, of Louisville, against 
the Louisville & Nashville and others, in which the classi- 
fication of interior finish was complained of. 

B. Johnson & Sons, lumber dealers of Richmond, Ind., 
have filed a petition with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, asking for reparation on shipments of lumber 
from Wilton, London and Pittsburg, Ky., to Louisville. 
It is alleged that a fifth-class rate of 35 cents was 
charged instead of the commodity rate of 10 cents. The 
Louisville & Nashville and other lines are defendants. 

















POSTPONEMENT OF EFFECTIVE DATE OF 
LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE TARIFF. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., May 8.—The Louisville & Nashville 
tariff on logs, recently announced, and to which such 
strenuous objection was made by the officers and members 
of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club, will not become ef- 
fective until August 27. The local members of the trade 
felt that the proposed tariff meant a substantial advance 
in rates on logs shipped into Nashville. 

The new tariff, which was filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road, was to have taken effect April 29. By this tariff 
only 2 pounds of inbound logs might be applied on 
through rate against 1 pound of outbound lumber, instead 
of 3 pounds of logs to 1 pound of lumber as heretofore. 
Memphis and other markets were also involved. President 
Hamilton Love and other officials of the club here took 
the matter up immediately 
with the Interstate Com- 


for hearing in due course. General Agent R. S. Willock, 
of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad at Nashville, also 
wrote giving notice of a postponement until August 27 
of the new tariff. 

It seems the matter will probably come to a hearing 
in Nashville and the postponement of the order affords 
relief until the date announced. The railroad having 
shown a willingness to adjust the matter it is possible 
an agreement will be reached before the matter comes to 
a hearing. The members of the local club are gratified 
over the results so far reached in this controversy and 
are praising President Love and the members of the 
transportation committee, which is composed of A. B. 
Ransom, chairman, T. A. Washington and C. M. Morford. 





ESTABLISHING A PRECEDENT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., May 7.—Chancellor John Allison, 
this city, has decided that the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Railway could not refuse to sidetrack cars for 
the Dunlap Lumber Co., of Nashville, because that com- 
pany has honestly disputed a demurrage charge of $4. 
The court directed that the railroad shall hereafter give 
two switchings daily. 

This ruling is of especial interest for it sets a prece- 
dent on this point not heretofore covered in this State 
and for which there are few rulings in other States. No 
appeal has yet been prayed by the railroad. The case 
grew out of an alleged refusal of the railroad to side 
track cars of logs for the complainant company at its 
plant here until demurrage was paid on two cars. The 
lumber company insisted that a delay in unloading the 
cars was responsible for the assessment of the demur- 
rage charges, this delay being due to an alleged failure 
on the part of the railroad to give the necessary num- 
ber of switchings. Upon the refusal of the railroad to 
switch the cars, the lumber company filed a bill in 
chancery to compel it to do so. In deciding the case 
the court held that, in the first place, it was not satis- 
factorily shown that the $4 demurrage charge was prop- 
erly due, and, in the second place, the nonpayment of the 
charge was not sufficient reason to refuse to switch the 
ears for the company if the nonpayment was the result 
of an honest disagreement over the demurrage. 





A GREAT PLANT IN THE SOUTH. 


The monster plant of the Wausau Southern Lumber 
Co., at Laurel, Miss., is rapidly nearing completion, and 
the management expects operation will be begun 
June 1. When steam is turned on at this institution 
for the first time, and its impulse is felt throughout 
the acres and acres of buildings constituting this 
plant, the occasion will mark not only a new commer- 
cial era at Laurel, but in all yellow pine lumberdom. 
This mammoth plant represents the very last word 
in sawmill construction. Its innovations are so numer- 
ous, as well as radical, that they are startling. Save 
for the installation of machinery, the plant itself is 
practically completed. Work is now progressing in the 
yards, which stretch away to the west as far as 
the eye can see. 

A view reproduced herewith conveys but a meagre 
idea of the superior excellence of this mill. Not 
only are the sawmill proper and all of the buildings 
pertaining thereto constructed of structural steel and 
concrete, but the acres and acres of yards, loading 
platforms, etc., are made of the same material. Like 
a modern bakery, which does not permit a loaf of 
bread to be contaminated by a human hand, the 
lumber made at this plant is not going to come 
in contact with the earth from the time the logs are 
pulled up on the skidway to the time they are piled 
away as lumber. Miles of concrete alleys will keep the 
lumber high and dry. The loading platform is a mas- 
sive concrete structure, a quarter of a mile long, 
capable of loading a solid train of 35 cars at one 
time. 

This plant has cost a fortune to build, but as 
Treasurer S. B. Bissell said recently, ‘‘this plant 
has come to stay and we want it right.’’ The 
mill will have a capacity of 150,000 feet every 10 
hours. The company owns in fee in the neighborhood 
of a billion feet of long-leaf yellow pine, with plenty 
more adjoining to be acquired. The logging equip- 
ment, aside from the woods tools, skidders, loaders, 
etc., consists of three standard Lima locomotives, 45 
log cars and 12 miles of main track. The mill is a 
double-band and gang. 

This plant has largely increased the dignity and 
importance of the town of Laurel as a manufacturing 
center, a model town having sprung up around it. 
The management will have an interesting story to 
tell in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN when operations 
shall have begun. 





merce Commission through J. 
Hf. Marble, secretary, and 
With officials of the railroad 
as well. As a result, even 
before the restraining order 
was issued the railroad offi- 
cials expressed a willingness 
to eliminate the objectiona- 
ble features of the tariff by 
making 3 pounds of logs 
still apply on 1 pound of dry 
lumber, but 2 pounds of logs 
on 1 pound of green lumber. 

Secretary Marble wrote to 
President Hamilton Love, 
of the Nashville Lumber- 
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Timber Loans ¢ 








6 
é We are prepared to make loans 
: in amounts of $200,000 and } 
upwards secured by first mort- 
a gage on high grade accessible t 
standing timber owned by estab- 
( lished, going lumber companies. 4 
8 9 
8 8 
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Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Building, CHICAGO. 3 
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WE WILL LOAK 


well grouped and accessible virgin timber 
lands owned in fee in amounts of 


$200,000 to $5,000,000 


Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 
additional tracts of timber, extend their 
mill capacity, or provide increased work- 
ing capital are invited to correspond with. 
or call upon us. , 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


8 S. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 








NEW YORK BOSTON 




















LOANS 


We will make loans in amounts 
from $100,000 up, to well 
established Operating Lumber 
Companies to be secured by 
First Mortgage on high-grade 
accessible standing timbes. 


American Bond & Mortgage Co. 


BANK FLOORS 
156-160 W. Jackson Blvd.. + CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BUY TREES AND GET RICH 


W. I. EWAIRT 


TIMBER LAND 
INVESTMENT BROKER 


826-7 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


FOR LONG PERIODS OF TIME IN 
AMOUNTS FROM $100,000 UP. 





We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 


We now control and operate a number of 
mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
_ the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


140 South Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO 
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Auditors and Appraisers 


INCORPORATED 
170 Broadway at Maiden Lane, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone, Cortlandt 1174-1175 


JOHN HARKER, Pres. and Treas. 
GEO. E. COLLINS, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
R. H. DILLINGHAM, C. P. A. Secretary 


General Audits, Investigations, Systems for 
the Office and Factory, Appraisals of Plants 
and Property, Bank Examinations and Auditing 
Committee Work a Specialty 
Write for our 


“Details from the Prospective Borrower” 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 























@/LUMBERMEN'S CREDITS 


4 For 82 years we have been working away until i 
we have established an enviable reputation for 
our association among lumbermen. 


The Red Book Service 


will furnish you with dependable reports on the 
Lumber and Woodworking Trade and collects 
claims for lumbermen. Let us furnish you with 
further information regarding our work. 


LUMBERMENS’ CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


608S. Dearborn St. ESTABLISHED 1876 65 Jems St 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 
L Please mention the American Lumberman 














JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY 


LEMIEUX BROTHERS & COMPANY 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Bldg. NEW ORLEANS 


Phone Main 2479 








Lunham & Moore 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance. 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight contracts and effecting 
uickest despatch from seaboard. We handle all classes of cargo, and have 
pecial Department handling Export Lumber Shipment, 





MODERN METHODS OF LUMBER DISTRIBUTION. 


Conditions affecting the lumber business, its sources 
of supply and manner of distribution, have undergone a 
radical change in the last decade. Ten years ago the 
important lumber centers were located at points along 
the Mississippi from Keokuk to Minneapolis, most manu- 
facturers owning their own stumpage in the North and 
rafting their logs to the points of manufacture, each mill 
supplying its own immediate locality. With the deple- 
tion of their immediate holdings they were forced to buy 
in the open market and compete with new mills nearer 
the standing timber. Finding this impracticable and 
unprofitable they discontinued operations one after an- 
other, thus taking the sources of supply farther and 
farther away from the retailer of the Middle Western 
States. 

The farseeing lumber dealer began to seek some ac- 
ceptable substitute for pine and naturally turned to the 
almost untouched forests of the West, where stumpage 
costs were nominal and low costs of manufacture offset 
the disadvantages of a long haul and high freight rates, 
and allowed western lumber to enter established pine 
markets. 

The sources of supply being so remote from the con- 
sumer, the retail dealer was now foreed to anticipate 
his wants months in advance and to carry at all times 
so immense a stock that his increased investment made 
a reasonable profit impossible. 

The Citizens Lumber Co., which was operating an ex- 
tensive line of retail yards in the Middle West, solved 
the problem first for itself and then for the whole lum- 
ber fraternity by buying at the Coast straight cars of 
various woods, shipping them to Minnesota Transfer, 
Minn., and reshipping them in mixed cars suitable to the 
needs of the company’s various yards. 

The Central Warehouse Lumber Co., of Minnesota 
Transfer, Minn., is the outcome of this practice. Its 
successful development from a small beginning to its 
present immense proportions and unsurpassed facilities 
is directly due to the ability, energy and enthusiasm of 
John M. Junge and his associates. 

Mr. Junge, general manager and secretary, began his 
career as a lumberman in the early ’90s as office boy for 
the Citizens Lumber Co., at Waterloo, Iowa, worked as 
second man and as manager and auditor of retail yards 
and convinced many a consumer that norway, balsam, 
tamarack and hardwood sheathing would answer their 
purposes as well as the fast disappearing white pine. 
In 1903 he undertook the assembling and distributing of 
the many substitutes and new varieties of woods at 
Minnesota Transfer, and took upon himself the task 
of educating the users of lumber to the relative merits 
of the various woods, thus establishing the business now 
known as the Central Warehouse Lumber Co., of which 





J. M. JUNGE, OF MINNESOTA TRANSFER, MINN.; 
General Manager Central Warehouse Lumber Co. 


he has been general manager and main directing force 
since its inception. 

Frank A. Kingsley, general sales manager, made his 
first acquaintance with lumber at the carpenter’s bench 
when but 15 years of age, afterward worked in the lum- 
ber camps of northern Minnesota and started carpenter- 
ing and contracting in Iowa in the early 790s. Later he 
entered the retail lumber business, serving both inde- 
pendent and line yards, and then worked into the whole- 
sale lumber business as manager of a distributing yard 
at Marshall, Minn. He became associated with the Cen- 
tral Warehouse Lumber Co. in 1909. 

The company’s business on the west coast is in charge 
of John E. Bratnober, one of the best-known lumber- 
men of that region, who supervises the manufacturing 
and wholesaling in Washington and Oregon and supplies 
the Minnesota Transfer yard with the products of the 
western mills. 

These young men making up the vital force of the 
Central Warehouse Lumber Co. are specialists in wood, 
having used their opportunities to educate themselves in 
the relative merits of the many kinds. They are fully 
conversant with the peculiarities of the various woods 
and able to give an exact reason why a certain wood will 
suit a certain purpose better than any other. Their 
ability is the best guaranty of the company’s present 
and future success. 











In developing its extensive business at Minnesota 





Transfer the Central Warehouse Lumber Co. early found 
it advisable to operate its own mills and so insure a 
steady source of supply. It now manufactures pine lum- 
ber at White Pine, Minn., and fir lumber at Monohon, 
Wash., besides controlling the output of several other 
mills in Washington, Oregon, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
The company has two large wholesale and retail yards 
in Seattle and extensive docks equipped with two elec- 
tric traveling crane derricks for handling lumber to and 
from cars as well as to and from ships. 

It will be seen that the Central Warehouse Lumber 





KF. A. KINGSLEY, OF MINNESOTA TRANSFER, MINN. ; 
General Sales Manager Central Warehouse Lumber Co. 
Co. is in a position to care for the wants of the trade 
with the intelligence and dispatch that are now neces- 
sary in the lumber business. The resources, equipment 
and personnel of the company insure its continuance as 

a vital force in the lumber world for years to come. 


AT A FURNITURE CENTER. 


Building Boom in a Michigan Town— Trend 
of Hardwood Consumption. 





GRAND Rapips, MicH., May 8.—Building statistics for 
April show that 207 permits were issued valued at 
$285,453. There have been months when the value has 
been greater, but no month on record shows more per- 
mits issued. This sudden activity in building explains the 
life that has come into the trade in materials of all 
kinds. Building statistics for the year have just been 
compiled and the record shows 1,188 permits issued to 
a total value of $2,437,883. 

Demand for dry hemlock is strong and as for cull 
hemlock and hardwood it seems to be not so much the 
price asked as whether or not the stock desired can be 
procured. Firsts and seconds are not in such strong 
demand as the cull. In maple flooring conditions are 
said to be not the best possible, with demand falling 
short of production. The depression in the furniture 
market is having its natural effect on the demand for 
the better grades. Manufacturers are buying some 
stock, but are keeping their stocks pretty close until 
business prospects improve. The new furniture season 
will open about June 24 and manufacturers already have 
their plans well advanced. 

A campaign is now in progress to raise $250,000 for 
the organization of a factory construction company 
which, under the auspices of the association of com- 
merce, will do what it can for the promotion of new 
industries by buying sites and building factories to be 
rented to manufacturers wanting plants or sold to them 
on the easy payment plan. 

Two large consignments of mahogany logs were received 
by local dealers, one from Cuba and the other from Africa. 
The logs will be cut by the Grand Rapids Veneer Works. 

Baldwin, Tuthill & Bolton are moving into their new 
office and next week the old office building will be torn 
down to make room for the new factory building. The old 
office is all that remains of the company’s old plant and 
represents the second addition made to the original shop 
established 22 years ago. The company began in a 30 by 
60 2-story frame building and its specialty was the Rhodes 
saw swage, then much used in Michigan sawmills. From time 
to time other machines were added to the line, one annex 
after another was built as the growth required more room. 
Two years ago the rebuilding of the plant was begun and 
this will be completed when the building now under con- 
struction is finished. The new building will be 120 by 160 
feet, one story. Two other buildings, one of two and the 
other of three stories, and the office building make up the 
rest of the plant. The company has just issued a new cata- 
log and many of these are going to foreign trade. 

William Barnhart, president of the Old National Bank 
and of the Nelson-Matter Furniture Co. and well known in 
lumber circles, is on his way home from Altadena, Cal., 
where he has been so seriously ill that his family was sum- 
moned to his bedside. 

The Berkey & Gay Furniture Co., which absorbed the 
Oriel Cabinet Co. a few months ago, is completing the re- 
organization of its plant. The main building, which has 
been used for office, show room and factory purposes, is be- 
ing remodeled and except for the office on the first floor will 
be used for show room purposes exclusively. The wood- 
working departments will be concentrated in the factory 
on the river front, the finishing, trimming, packing and 
shipping departments will be in the Oriel building and the 
building over the canal opposite the office will be used by 
the designers and for the manufacture of samples. 
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LUMBER DISCUSSIONS. 


Controversy Over High Prices in British 
Columbia—Tariff Reduction Favored. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA, May 7.—Hot discussion is now 
being waged between the consumers and the producers 
in Alberta regarding the price of lumber. The consumers 
represented by E. J. Fream, secretary of the United 
Farmers of Alberta, and R. J. Deachman, editor of the 
Commercial Review, declare that the price of lumber on 
the prairies is artificially high and that the Government 
should, in the interests of the preservation of Canadian 
forests, remove the duty of $1.50 or more a thousand 
on surfaced lumber from the United States, and thus 
encourage building. The advocates of free lumber point 
out that the lumbermen in Alberta are making enormous 
profits. On one operation in the Crows Nest Valley it 
is shown that with a mill outfit costing $25,000 the 
manufacturer is making a profit of $7 a thousand on all 
timber manufactured. The costs are, stumpage due to 
Government, 50 cents; logging to mill, $4.50; cutting 
and ‘loading on car, $4. The average sale of the mill in 
lumber has been $16 for the year. The timber is spruee, 
running up to 35 inches diameter, standing 10,000 to 
80,000 per acre, four to five miles from the railroad. The 
timber is nearly all manufactured into studding and 
sheathing. The machinery used is poor and no high- 
class lumber is produced. In another instance it is 
known that an operating company is paying $3.50 a 
thousand in stumpage to the holders of a Dominion 
Government timber license and is selling at a profit. 

Against such arguments the British Columbia lumber 
manufacturers who are working hard for a duty on all 
lumber or for a ruling by the Customs Board which 
would prevent the free importation of any surfaced lum- 
ber are having an uphill fight. The organizer for the 
lumbermen is W. A. Anstie, secretary of the Mountain 
Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. Anstie has worked hard 
to get the Customs Board to agree that all lumber which 
has been surfaced in any manner is ‘‘ further manufac- 
tured’’ and therefore liable to duty. If he can secure 
the adoption of this interpretation it will mean the shut- 
ting out of a large proportion of the American lumber 
and the increase of the average price of lumber on the 
prairies. This will suit the spruce manufacturers of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, but will bring forth a howl 
from the farmers, who are all free traders. 

Meanwhile the importation of American lumber is 
rapidly increasing. It has been 137 per cent greater 
this year than last and as a result 26 per cent ‘of. the 
mountain mills are closed down and many others are 
operating at less than capacity. There is practically no 
mill building going on in British Columbia except on the 
Coast. 

American lumber is flooding the prairie and is being 
shipped as far north as Edmonton and Prince Albert. 
The price at which some of it is sold ($15 a thousand) 
would indicate that the manufacturers were only receiy- 
ing about $8 a thousand feet. 

The American lumber is undeniably superior to that 
produced in the mountains of British Columbia. It is 
clearer than the mountain lumber of British Columbia, 
which produces a very large proportion of low grades, a 
fact which reduces profit considerably, as the low grades 

can not be sold anywhere, there being no local market 
in British Columbia and the freight rates being too high 
for shipment to the prairies. The profit in manufactur- 
ing in the railway belt in British Columbia last year 
could not have been over $1 a thousand. 


PUBLIC LAND POLICY TO BE DISCUSSED. 

LANSING, Micu., May 6.—To consider the policy of 
the State of Michigan in the handling of public lands 
the Public Domain Commission -has called a conference 
of lumbermen, development bureaus, game _ protective 
organizations, the Michigan Forestry Association and 
other organizations, to be held in Representative Hall 
in the Capitol at Lansing on June 12. It is expected 
that the meeting will extend over to June 13. Among 
the speakers will be Leonard Bronson, of Chicago, man- 
ager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and Douglas Malloch, of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Chicago. Mr. Bronson will discuss the attitude of 
lumbermen of the present day toward reforestation. 

The Public Domain Commission of Michigan expresses 
a desire to administer the affairs of the State lands in 
fairness to all interests and announces that it will wel- 
come attendance at this meeting and advice on subjects 
in which the lumbermen and the whole people are vitally 
interested. There has keen some difference of opinion 
in Michigan as to the general policy that should be 
adopted in the handling of State lands, the settlement of 
the good agricultural lands, the reforestation of lands 
that are not suitable for agriculture, protection of grow- 
ing timber against fire and the preservation of game. 

“Michigan has at present a commissioner of the State 
land office and a Public Domain Commission composed cf 
six members, three of whom are State officials and the 
other three representatives of Michigan’s three leading 
educational institutions. The State also has a State 
game, fish and forestry warden, whose duty it is to pro- 
tect the game and fish of the State against slaughter and 
the forests against fire. 

There are also three great development bureaus which 
are endeavoring to promote the development of the good 
agricultural lands of the State in their respective terri- 
tories—the Northeastern Michigan Development Bureau, 
the Western Michigan Development Bureau and _ the 
Upper Peninsula Development Bureau. In addition there 
‘are several local development associations. 

Another important organization is the Michigan For- 
estry Association, which is interested especially in the 
reforestation of the State’s eutover lands. There are 
also two organizations for protection of the forests 


against fire—the Northern Forest Protective Associa 
tion, of the upper peninsula, and the Hardwood Pro- 
tective Association covering the northern part of the 
lower peninsula. 

A. C. Carton, secretary of the Public Domain Commis- 
sion, says: 


I am satisfied that the differences of opinion in regard to 
a general policy that will work out for the benefit of all, is 
largely imaginary ; and I think if we could all get together 
in a conference and talk over the whole situation pro and 
con, that we would be surprised to find how nearly we all 
are of the same opinion. I think the whole matter would 
resolve itself into a proposition whereby we all might work 
for the settlement of the good agric ultural lands, the utiliza- 
tion of the non- agricultural lands for forestry purposes, 
protection of growing timber from fire, and for the propaga- 
tion and protection ‘of game life in this State. 

I would therefore recommend that the Public Domain 
Commission call a meeting of the representatives of all 
these associations and kindred associations to meet in the 
city of Lansing some time in June, for the purpose of ex- 
changing ideas and to formulate a general policy that we 
can work out together. 

While I believe that the Public Domain Commission has 
done more to establish a satisfactory policy regarding the 
handling of public lands than any other organization, and 
that we have accomplished much with the small appropria- 
tion that has been available for our use; at the same time 
I think that we should not only accept the advice of those 
who are interested along the same line that we are, when- 
ever such advice would seem to be for the betterment of 
conditions in Michigan, but we should seek the opinion of 
all men who have made this proposition a study in the 
years gone by. 

With the 53 forest reserves that have been set aside by 
the Public Domain Commission, I can see no reason why 
the largest of these cannot be used for drill grounds for 
our National Guard, and the smaller reserves used later 
on as summer schools for forestry students from the col- 
leges and high schools of this State, as well as for camp- 
ing grounds where boys and girls can be taken from the 
cities to spend a few weeks during the summer, studying 
nature and enjoying the out-of-door life. In addition to the 
above I can see no reason why all of these reserves should 
not be turned into game preserves as soon as they can be 
properly protected from fire. 

In the 538 reserves, situated in 53 counties, we have 
approximately 280,000 acres of land—which is equal to a 
strip of land 2 miles wide and 218 miles long, or as far as 
from Lansing, the capital of Michigan, to Chicago. If on 
these tracts of land fire could be kept out, and a home made 
for the game of this State where they could rear their 
young unmolested by fire or the hunter, I am satisfied that 
it would do much to increase the game supply of the State. 
It could be done without any additional expense, as all our 
men who are engaged in the protection of the reserves from 
fire could be deputized as game wardens. 

I am convinced that the greatest good to the State in the 
future will come from all these kindred organizations pull- 
ing together, instead of pulling apart. Cooperation is what 
always wins; and I can see no reason why these organiza- 
tions that are working along the same lines should not co- 
operate with the Public Domain Commission in working out 
some general policy for the good of the State. 


MECHANICAL. 


TRUCKS AND FACTORY FURNISHINGS. 


Several useful designs of trucks for factory and mill 
use are made by Z. F. Fox & Son, of Freeport, Mich., 
a concern which has been in business many years. Its 
catalog illustrates five different kinds of trucks which 
are made to order for the purchaser. At this factory is 
manufactured every kind, size or design of truck, cart 
or wagon to suit the wishes of the buyer, or fit the place 
for use. The concern, which pays special attention to 
the needs of the millman, originated as Wesley Fox & 
Co. 33 years ago. After operating eight years Mr. Fox 
bought the interest of his associates and the name was 
changed to Wesley Fox & Son. Three years ago the 
elder Mr. Fox died, and the name was changed to Z. F. 
Fox & Son. The concern operates a saw and planing 
mill at Freeport, making trucks and interior finish of 
all kinds. 

















DISCOURSE ON SAW EFFICIENCY. 

The following conversation which took place recently 
between C. L. Park, filer for the Boone gy Co., of 
Clothier, W. Va., and a representative of E. C. Atkins & 
Co., the’ ““Silver Steel Saw’’ concern, “et any out clearly 
the efficiency of this make of saws. 

‘*How do you happen to have 7-inch band saws in your 
filing room???’ asked the Atkins man, on noticing the 
saws in Park’s filing room. 

‘*Those two bands were not always 7 inches wide,’’ re- 
plied Mr. Park. ‘‘They were purchased some time ago 
and have worn down from 10 to 7 inches.’’ 

‘*What kind of timber have you been cutting?’’ was 
the next query. 

‘‘That’s the remarkable part of it,’’ said Mr. Park. 
‘“‘Those saws have been running in mixed hardwood, 
such as hickory, beech, maple, oak, ash, gum and poplar, 
and those saws were on the wheels every day, making 
an average run of 4 hours without change. It is my 
experience that a saw that will hold a cutting edge for 
4 hours in mixed hardwood such as we are cutting is a 
record breaker.’ 

‘“Those saws are as good today as when they were 
delivered, with the exception of three inches which is 
worn away. I have not found a single crack, nor have | 
had the least trouble in handling them.’’ 

‘*What do you figure your average cut per day 
the Atkins’ man? 

‘¢Thirty-five thousand feet.’’ 

“¢And you say these saws have run for five months?’’ 

‘¢Yes, sir; that’s what they have.’’ 

‘Let us figure this out and see for ourselves what a 
small item the proper kind of saws are as compared with 
the total cost of cutting lumber.’’ 

‘¢Figuring 26 days to the month, and 35,000 feet a 
day, we have an average monthly cut of 910,000 feet, 
which in five months aggregates 4,550,000 feet of lumber, 
cut with two 10-inch bands.’’ 

‘‘That is all right,’’ said Mr. Park, ‘‘but those bands 
are good for several million more feet. Let us wait until 
they are worn out before we figure their cost.’’ 


,’’ asked 
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Canadian and American 


TIMBER BONDS 


We are in a position to make loans on high 
grade Canadian or United States timber, secured 
by first mortgages. Proceeds can be used 
to enlarge operations, buy additional ‘timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. Bonds payable seri- 
ally at definite periods. 


Detailed reports of cruises of timber in any 
part of the world, made by cruisers of experi- 
ence. 

Correspondence Invited. 


LUMBERMEN’S TRUST CO., 


LIMITED. 
Metropolitan Building, VANCOUVER, B. C. 














Mutual Fire 
Insurance 


In proportion to the class of its risks and 
the economy and thoroughness of its mana- 
gement. With perfect harmony in these 
respects it offers the ideal form of insurance. 
It is not only the cheapest, but in settlement 
of losses it is the most satisfactory. It’s the 
lumberman’s safest investment and succeeds 
and lives because of its real benefits. You'll 
like it once you know it as we do. Can't 
we explain its advantages to you? Give us 
the chance. 


Cuts Cost ' 


The Lumbermen’s Mutual Ins. Co. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 











This House Makes an Exclusive Specialty of 


oans to Lumbermen 


Timber Lands 


Its management has for many years engaged 
in the timberland bond business, is thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of lumbermen. 
Companies desiring financial assistance will 
find it to their advantage to have council 
with us. 


Loans from $100,000.00 upwards. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 


Timber Land Bonds 
| Com. Nat’l Bank Bldg., 





CHICAGO - 








British Columbia Timber Lands 


EXCLUSIVELY 
All properties offered have first been examined by 
my own men. Will act as agent for purchasers. 


Corr d licited from 
bonafide investors only. 


W. L. KEATE ‘“itrscimoun's Vancouver, B.C. 
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( 5) 
Exceptional Chance To Buy 


COMPLETE 
WOOD WORKING 
PLANT 


Easy Terms 





Low Price 


Manufacturing plant in Buffalo, 
N. Y., on Ohio Basin (551,68 feet), 
Mackinaw Street (85 feet), Chi- 
cago Street (51% feet) and Ohio 
Street (260 feet), consisting of 
three story brick loft building, 
cottages, planing mill, warehouses 
with capacity for two million feet 
dressed lumber, dry kilns, frame 
barn, storage buildings, sheds and 
550 feet wharfage for one million 
feet of lumber with good depth of 
water, three boilers, engine (500 
h.p.),shafting, etc. May be leased 
from July 1, 1912. 


For particulars, maps, etc., apply to 





G. S. METCALFE 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 














. White Building, 


A, 











Hotel Cumberland 


aa S. W. Corner Broadway 
Poa at 54th St., Near 50th 
i Street Subway Station 
YORK { and 53rd Street 
j Elevated. 
{ 
: 





Ideal location. 
and Fire-proof. 


Near theatres, shops: and Central Park. New 
Coolest Summer Hotel in New York, all out- 
side rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 with bath, and up; suites 
$4.00 and up. Special rates for summer months. 10 minutes 
walk to 30 theatres. 


Send for Booklet. 


HARRY P. STIMSON, sceerivereta.. 








CARGO MILL Man age 29, experienced in 


c ruising, logging, saw ingand 





selling Pacific Coast Lumber wants position with Cargo Mill as 
manager or assistant, or in charge of salesat mill or in California 
with idea, if feasible, of subsequently taking stock. 








J.L. HALL, Y.M.C.A. Bldg., San Francisco. 











PROMINENT CONCERN IMPROVING ITS FACILITIES. 


OAKLAND, CAL., May 8.—Continually improving the 
method of manufacturing and handling lumber is the 
policy of the C. A. Smith Lumber Co., and when the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a few months ago, devoted a 
hundred pages to telling the story of what this concern 
was accomplishing it was then confidently believed that 
there was little room for further economy in handling 
the output of this company’s big mills at Marshfield, 
Ore. Mr. Smith is continually thinking of and studying 
out ways of bettering the methods in use in the different 
departments of the company’s business, and with the 
able assistance of Arno Mereen, vice president, and J. V. 
Smeaton, manager, Mr. Smith’s ideas are reinforced by 
the practical thoughts of his lieutenants, to the lasting 
benefit of the company’s operations. 

Outside of the economy in manufacture at the two 
mills at Marshfield it has been thought that the cheapest 
method of handling the lumber has been the taking of it 
from the sorting platform on tram cars in what is 
termed unit packages, by traveling cranes, that unload 
or ‘‘stack’’ these packages one above the other and 
alongside of one another, awaiting the coming of the 
steamers, and then picking up the packages and putting 
them back on the cars and taking them alongside the 
vessel, from which they are loaded “by the big cantilever 
cranes directly into the hold of the vessel. “Now, how- 
ever, this system is going to be improved upon. 

Orders have been placed for new electric cranes to take 
the place of those now being used to load the vessels at 
Marshfield. The present cranes straddle the vessel and 
the tram track alongside. The new ones will be able to 
straddle the vessel and a considerable space on the dock 
alongside, on which will be ‘‘stacked’’ the unit packages 
direct from the sorting platform, thus doing away with 
one handling of the lumber by the electric cranes which, 
although not expensive, means a saving. 

The company is now having built at Newport News 
another steel vessel for carrying lumber from Marshfield 
to Bay Point, which will be an improvement over the 
Nann Smith, which has been the record breaker as well 
as the marvel of the lumber carrying trade of the Pacific 
coast since she slid out of the ways at Newport News, 
and eame around the Horn to bring the lumber from the 
Marshfield mills to Baypoint, where it is yarded, milled 
and shipped to the trade. The new vessel will be only a 
trifle larger than the Nann Smith, which has a earrying 
capacity, stowed, of about 2,250,000 feet, and in unit 
packages of 1,650,000 feet, but it will have many improve- 
ments, notably an oil trunk or steel compartment through 
the center of the vessel lengthwise, which when filled with 
oil, will serve to steady the vessel on the up trips run- 
ning without lumber cargo, and will thus not only make 
it more comfortable for those on the vessel, but will 
save the rack and tear that wears on a vessel. Loading 
will also be facilitated by having the deck open so that 
lumber can be lowered by the electric loading cranes in 
the unit packages to the hold without any stowing being 
required, and will greatly expedite the loading. It is 
believed that the new boat with the new system of elec- 
trie cranes will load in about eight hours, where now 12 
to 14 hours are required. This means a still further 
economy in transporting the lumber from the mills te 
the California yard. 

The C. A. Smith Lumber Co. has other plans for im- 
proving its facilities for marketing its lumber. One 
consists of the establishing of a retail yard at Sacra- 
mento, where the company has valuable terminal property 
on the river, acquired for the terminals of the railroad 
it will no doubt build sometime in the future to con- 
nect with its sugar pine timber holdings in Eldorado 
County. To the retail yard at Sacramento lumber will 
be taken from the vessels coming from Marshfield by 
power barges, onto which it will be loaded direct. 

As to developing its sugar pine holdings, Mr. Smith, 
who returned early in April from the East, and who has 
since been spending some time at Marshfield, before leay- 
ing tor Coos Bay, advised a staff representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the company had as yet 
made no plans, believing its Coos Bay proposition must 
be perfected before another is begun. He notes an 
improvement in the lumber situation in the West, and 
believes it is steadily going to get better, along with 
general conditions throughout the country, but he does 
not think conditions warrant engaging in the manufac- 
ture of sugar pine for the present. 

At Minneapolis the C. A. Smith Lumber Co. is this 
year making its last season’s cut of logs. Some of its 
logs that should have come down the Mississippi to its 
Minneapolis mill for this year’s sawing have been hung 
up in the upper river and tributaries, but these have been 
disposed of, and when the Smith mill at Minneapolis 
shuts down at the close of the 1912 season it will not be 
operated again by the company, and probably by no one 
else. Then the Smith interest will be entirely in the 
West, as they nearly are now. Mr. Smith last year 
acquired a beautiful home in the Claremont district in 
Oakland, nestling back among the foothills and overlook- 
ing the bay, the Golden Gate and San Francisco, and last 
fall his family joined him in Oakland to make it their 
future home. So C. A. Smith and the Smith interests 
have pretty well moved to the Pacific coast. 

In the Realty Syndicate Building, in Oakland, on the 
seventh floor, the C. A. Smith Lumber Co. has a large 
suite of offices that are the general offices of the com- 
pany. Here Mr. Smeaton and Mr. Mereen have their 
private offices, and also does Frederick A. Warner. 
Auditor Brown not long ago moved out to Oakland from 
Minneapolis, and in a few weeks Charles L. Trabert, who 
looks after the C. A. Smith Timber Co.’s affairs, will 
close up the offices in the Andrus Building, Minneapolis, 
and join the others at the Oakland general offices, there 


remaining only the mill and the mill office at Minne- 


apolis, up at Camden Place, and that will be over with 
next fall. 

The general offices in Oakland are accessible to the 
yard and plant at Bay Point by all of the Southern 
Pacific and Sante Fe trains, and before the end of the 
year the Oakland & Antioch electric line will be com- 
pleted into Oakland from Bay Point, which will then 
be less than an hour’s ride distant. Over in the Fife 
Building, in San Francisco, A. E. Fiske maintains an 
office from which he attends to the affairs of the ves- 
sels and where Local Sales Manager Weir drops in oc- 
casionally, although his desk is in the Oakland office. 
The C. A. Smith Lumber Co. is the only large lumber 
concern on the Bay that does not maintain its general 
office in San Francisco, and in this the company has 
adopted a policy that is an innovation, like many otior 
things it does, yet so far it has been found to be en- 
tirely satisfactory. 


THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 8.—One of the Baltimore lum- 
bermen of prominence who are of the opinion that North 
Carolina pine prices will keep up, though they may not 
stay where they have of late, is Gen. Francis E. Waters, 
president of the Surry Lumber Co. In speaking of the 
trade outlook he said the remarkable fact about the 
prevailing state of things is not that the movement of 
lumber has not attained larger proportions, but that it 
is as large as the experience of the trade shows it to be. 
North Carolina pine is finding a constantly widening 
market. General Waters states that the exports last 
year exceeded those of any previous year, and the for- 
eign movement gives every indication of continuing. 
Stocks are also finding an outlet farther west than ever 
before, so that the distributive field may be said to have 
expanded to a considerable extent. 

The report of the building inspector for April shows 
that permits were issued for buildings of an estimated 
value of not Jess than $796,298, with $102,400 more for 
additions and $80,000 for alterations, a grand total of 
$978,698. 

It is reported from Luray, Va., that the United States 
Government is negotiating for the purchase of 1,000,000 
or more acres of mountain land in Page, Rockingham, 
Shenandoah and Warren Counties, that State, as an addi- 
tion to the Appalachian Forest Reserve. All transactions 
will be concluded under the Weeks’ Forestry law and in 
pursuance of the aim to protect the watershed of the 
Potomac and Shenandoah Rivers. 

The strong position of the Kirby Lumber Co. in the 
confidence of investors is indicated by the announcement 
made several days ago by the Mercantile Trust & Deposit 
Co., of this city, that all of the Kirby company’s 6 per 
cent certificates purchased by the syndicate of which the 
trust company was the manager have been disposed of 
and the syndicate closed. 

More wood block paving is to be laid in Baltimore. 
The municipal authorities have decided to pave Lombard 
Street, between Greene and Penn Streets, in front of 
a large hospital for the peace and.comfort of the 
patients. 

The stevedores’ strike continues to interfere with the 
export movement, especially of logs. Several vessels 
have been diverted to other ports, though, of course, the 
threat of taking business permanently away from Bal- 
timore is hardly to be considered seriously, since this 
would injure the prosperity of the railroads having 
terminals at this port. 

James Donald, director of James Kennedy & Co. 
(Ltd.), of Glasgow, Scotland, was in Baltimore last 
week visiting exporters. He came down from Cincin- 
nati, where the firm has an office, to look after a large 
quantity of logs which are awaiting shipment at Locust 





Point, but which are being held up by the stevedore: 


strike. Mr. Donald said that the demand for oak planks: 
was good, with prices very attractive, but that this was: 
the most active wood on the list, poplar being quiet, andi 
neither the low grades nor the extra wide stocks bring- 
ing what they should. Poplar, in fact, is the weakest 
wood on the hardwood list. 





UTILIZES WASTE PRODUCTS. 


ToRONTO, ONT., May 7.—Plans are in preparation for 
the establishment of a plant to utilize sawdust and other 
waste materials from lumber mills. The principal pro- 
moters of the enterprise are Col. J. B. Miller, president 
of the Polson Iron Works Co., and Prof. Wallace P. 
Cohoe, both of Toronto. The project involves the con- 
version of the sawdust into glucose and by the addition 
of yeast the production of alcohol. Laboratory experi- 
ments by Prof. Cohoe have proved successful in treating 
soft-wood sawdusts with acids and producing from them 
40 per cent of material which is soluble in water, 
though not all of this is glucose. It is claimed that 
the glucose produced in the wood may be extracted 
by hot water and that with the addition of yeast fer- 
mentation results converting it into alcohol, capable 
of being distilled and rectified to a high grade. In 
view of the large quantity of waste in connection with 
sawmill operations it is believed that an important in- 
dustry can be established. 





The recent advance in ocean freights has had the 
effect of increasing the cost of mahogany logs deliv- 
ered in the United States from $5 to $7 a thousand 
feet. One large manufacturer of mahogany lumber at 
New Orleans, La., reports that a steamer chartered last 
year at £975 ’sterling a month now costs £2,000 sterling 
a month. 
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CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION 








CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New ORLEANS, LA,, May 6.—Demand is about where 
it was last week and is getting less attention from manu- 
facturers than the flood situation and the weather. It 
is easier, at this time and in this territory, to get orders 
then to fill them. The yellow pine output possibly has 
increased by reason of improved conditions in north 
Louisiana, the Florida Parishes and southeast Missis- 
sippi, where mills are slowly getting back into their 
stride. The cypress output is beginning to decline. Only 
a ‘ew mills are down so far, the rest hope to continue 
unless there is another break in the levees or the Torras 
floodwater gets them. Rail washouts make deliveries 
increasingly difficult and the continued wet weather is 
playing hob with the mill supplies of dry stock. Prices 
both in eypress and yellow pine are reported firm, and 
it is probable that more business is offered to mills in 
both lines than ean be promptly or conveniently handled. 

The Louisiana Forest Products Co., capitalized at 
$500,000, is the newest enterprise reported from Boga- 
lusa. It will manufacture turpentine, resin, tar and 
other byproducts from stumps, knots and other refuse. 
The officers are W. H. Sullivan, president; J. W. Cas- 
sidy, vice president; F. L. Kinsman, secretary; H. D. 
Bickham, treasurer, and J. I. Waller, general manager. 
George P. Borde, of New Orleans, is named as consult- 
ing engineer. 

Word comes from Jackson, Miss., that the South Mis- 
sissippi Hardwood Co. has acquired a site for its new 
plant in the suburb known as Industrial Heights. It is 
added that work on the bvildings will begin next week. 

The record yield of strawberries in the Tangipahoa 
trucking district has taxed the capacity of the box and 
erate factories at Hammond, Ponchatoula, and other 
points catering to that trade. The resultant box short- 
age has proved troublesome to growers not protected by 
advance orders, and it is reported that supplies are being 
shipped in from Tennessee factories. 

The Brooks-Seanlan Lumber Co. has notified the New 
Orleans flood relief committee of its willingness to 
donate, for occupancy by needy flood refugees, 50 cabins 
near Kentwood. These formerly housed a turpentine 
camp erew, but are unoccupied at present. In close 
proximity are a number of cleared farms, which it is 
understood the company is offering to the sufferers rent 
free for a year, if they wish to ‘‘make a crop.’’ A 
great many lumbermen and lumber concerns are mani- 
festing their sympathy for the flood victims in substan- 
tial ways. Several local concerns have made cash dona- 
tions to the flood relief funds. Others have given the 
use of steam and motor boats for rescue work. Still 
others are helping in the maintenance of refuge camps 
in their home towns. The Government is providing 
rations in many instances, but the refugees are usually 
lacking in all other necessities—clothing, bedding, shel- 
ter and the like—which are being provided largely by 
private charity and generosity. And the lumber frater- 
nity, as usual, is doing its full share in that work. 

Appraisers appointed for the purpose have fixed a 
valuation of $2,000 upon the stock of the bankrupt A. G. 
Little Lumber Co., at Richardson, Miss. It is reported 
that the company has offered a compromise of 40 cents 
on the dollar and the prediction is made that the cred- 

itors will accept. L. Z. Dickey, of Picayune, Miss., is 
serving as trustee. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


SHREVEPORT, La., May 6—Over the western sectiou of 
Louisiana, which has escaped the flood and has enjoyed 
fair weather, lumber conditions are very satisfactory. 
Practically all of the mills in this territory, and a num- 
ber north of Shreveport, are running full time, some even 
runuing night as well as day, one being the mill of the 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., in DeSoto Parish. 

‘The market is strong and stiff. There is no indication 
of prices falling; it is just the reverse. Demand is in- 
creasing and yard stocks are light at nearly all the mills. 
Due to the improved weather, the stocks are expected 
to he inereased during the next few weeks. 

Considerable planting of crops has been done lately, 
due to the let-up in the rains. Fruit conditions are 
especially good, and, incidentally, the peach growers 
are planning the purchasing of crates and boxes. With 
Such good conditions, the indications are for a splendid 
Summer season for the lumbermen who are able to run 
tlieir mills and for a continuation of the conditions. 

\ dozen or more parishes in this state have been 
Seriously affected by the floods and more may be, as 
the waters still are rising. A number of big mills, 
nicstly hardwood, are out of commission. 

_'he Red River and the Ouachita River situations con- 
tinue improving; especially the Red. Students of the 
‘vcr situation here look for no overflow this spring. 
"\c Red today was 15.8 feet below flood stage. 

‘he fire marshal’s report for the month just ended 
YS an inerease in the amount of building activity 
lly. During April 153 building permits were issued, 
cos'ing $69,207. This was an increase over April, 1911, 
‘mounting to $24,722. Of the investment last month, 

1,930 went for new residences, nearly all frame 
s‘suctures, compared to $37,932 for residences during 
pes Bod this year, and $40,325 for residences during 

ru, ue 

‘he traffic department of the chamber of commerce 
hss been advised from Washington, D. C., that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has granted an extension 
until June 1 for the order in the celebrated Louisiana- 
lexas rate ease to take effect. This extension is in 
©'der to give the railways plenty of time to prepare their 


S 


protest before the Commerce Court. As the commission’s 
order is for great reduction in rates to Texas points the 
lumbermen and other shippers are much interested in the 
proceedings. 

It is reported that work will begin soon on the Har- 
rison stave mill at Bienville, La. 

Ground has been broken at Chatham for the sawmill 
being constructed there by D. H. L. Fowler. 

The Ramsay sawmill, which went into the hands of 
receivers over a year ago, is reported to have been sold 
to a bank in St. Louis for another concern. The price 
is said to have been $83,000, including all the mill be- 
longings. It is expected that the mill located at St. 
Benedict will resume operations next fall. 

S. H. Bolinger, president of the Bolinger Lumber Co., 
accompanied by his wife, left a few days ago for Colorado 
Springs, Colo., in response to a telegram announcing the 
sudden and critical illness of their daughter, Miss Ursie 
Bolinger. 

J. A. Hurst has resigned his position with the Kingston 
Lumber Co., at Mansfield, and moved to Bon Ami, La., to 
engage in the lumber business there. 

William B. Arnold, sales manager of the Peavy-Byrnes 
Lumber Co., is in Hot Springs, Ark., for his health, and 
— his absence Robert Meyer is in the Peavy-Byrnes 
office. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MOBILE, ALA., May 6.—There has been little improve- 
ment in conditions at the mills in this district since last 
week. A prominent sawmill man who has a large plant 
at Merrill, Miss., which was recently inundated by the 
rise in the Pascagoula River, said yesterday that there 
was no change so far as the flooded section is concerned. 
His own mill had not yet been able to resume operations 
and other mills affected by the overflow were in like 
situation. Only mills which have a supply of logs in 
their booms have been able to do any cutting, for the 
woods are in such condition that logging is impossible, 
and the situation on the logging roads is not much of an 
improvement over prevailing conditions on some of the 
standard roads. With the rainy season over the sawmill 
business is expected to get on something approximating 
a boom, for it is said there are orders in plenty, but 
many of the manufacturers find themselves unable to de- 
liver the goods, so they are chary of taking on new busi- 
ness with weather conditions as they are. 

The effects of weather conditions were more apparent 
on the outward movement last week than for some time, 
for the aggregate was just about 25 per cent of normal. 
Total exports for the week reached but 1,925,451 feet and 
the exports of sawn timber 1,165,871 feet, making a total 
of approximately 3,000,000 feet of yellow pine exports 
for the week, when the usual weekly outward movement 
ranges between 7,000,000 and 10,000,000 feet. The trend 
of the lumber exports was as follows: 


eet. Feet. 
Cayman. Brac. os... 145,400 Havana, Cuba...,... 23,661 
LTR. |S Se ore a 55,971 Cardenas, Cuba.... 38,914 
WOW WOT o.0ics wens 0 400,000 Mayagues, P. R. 302,476 
Fajardo, Porto Rico.. 589,962 Liverpool ..... 204,991 
Progreso, Mex....... 154,476 —_— 
Bocas del Toro...... 10,000 Total . ee ree re a 


There was but one shipment of sawn timber during the 
past week, 1,165,871 feet for Liverpool, England. 

Last week the exports of lumber reached 4,624,586 feet 
and the sawn timber 2,337,375 feet, even this being less 
than the usual weekly average. 

Official announcement has been made at Pascagoula, 
Miss., of the reorganization of the Pascagoula Northern 
Railroad, lately purchased at auction by the trustees for 
the creditors of W. Denny & Co., into the Pascagoula- 
Moss Point Northern Railroad Co. The stockholders 
elected the following board of directors: J. L. Dantzler, 
H. C. Herring, Edmond J. Jane, Gregory M. Luce, H. 
Gardner, Sol Wexler and A. Breton. These directors 
elected the following officers: President, J. L. Dantzler, 
president of the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co.; vice presi- 
dent, Gregory M. Luce, capitalist and lumberman, of this 
city; secretary and treasurer, J. J. McIntosh, cashier of 
the Merchants and Marine Bank of Moss Point and head 
of the McIntosh Lumber Co. The application for in- 
corporation has been filed at Jackson, Miss., with a 
capital stock of $545,000. 

Much has appeared in the papers of this district as to 
the narrow escape of Hon. Shirley Benn, former citizen 
of Mobile and member of the firm Hunter, Benn & Co., 
from being in the Titanic disaster, the first reports 
printed having it that he had gone down with the ship. 
Mr. Benn did not intend to sail in the Titanic and has 
not yet arrived on this side from England, where he is 
now a member of parliament. It was his brother, Frank 
Benn, who came near being a passenger on the Titanic. 

The sales office of the George W. Blessed Lumber Co., 
which operates a sawmill at Reform, Ala., has been moved 
from Birmingham to the mill. Mr. Blessed is reported 
as saying that he has had no trouble in selling lumber, 
but trouble in getting lumber to sell. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., May 8.—The sum total of changes 
in the export market last week was the falling off in de- 
mand from South American ports, principally due, it is 
said by exporters, to the arrival at several of the princi- 
pal markets of cargoes, which somewhat relieved the con- 
ditions, and the fact that prices are so far above normal 
for all classes of stocks that buyers are not tempted to 
enter the market until the anticipated easing off begins. 
With the exception of South America, however, the de- 
mand has been healthy, and out of the volume of in- 
quiries, have come some sales of cargo lots, and others in 
parcels. 
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Combinations of oil and 
pigment that tend to their 
own destruction do not lead 
to prolonged efficiency. 
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Paint an inert pigment 
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WHITE PINE 
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Rust-Owen Lumber Co., Drummond, Wis. 
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as a rule are restricted to 60 and 90 days, which is 


looked upon as a sort of hand-to-mouth business. This 
also is due to high freights. 
Manufacturers are well satisfied with present con- 


ditions. All sawn timber meets with ready sale, and 
while prices have not advanced they have not decreased 
and the market is in a healthy condition. Those cutting 
for the interior report a good business, with orders as 
far ahead as August and with a good volume of inquiries, 


which promise to increase with spring building oper 
tions in the North. 

Continued rains and high waters continue to deliy 
logging operations, and in instances the floating of fi 
ished timber to market. There is no prospect of i 
mediate improvement, and reports from some sections a:e 
that if the waters continue rising at the present rate 
for another week several mills will be compelled to shi. 
down for au indefinite period. 








LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 








IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Market Increasing in Strength—Railroad Construction 
Material in Heavy Demand—Export Shipments 
Hindered by Scarcity of Bottoms. 


Houston, TEx., May 8.—After a few days of good 
weather another week has opened up with copious down- 
pours of rain, and flooded streams and added burdens 


to logging superintendents and mill managers. The 
weather clerk seems determined to save the lumbermen 


from their folly and to prevent any possibility of over- 
production of lumber during 1912. Conditions had begun 


‘to show a noticeable improvement at the mills and in 


the woods as a result of the week of dry weather and at 
nearly every office reports were of more satisfactory con- 
ditions from the manufacturing standpoint. Manufac- 
turers were beginning to hope that the worst of their 
troubles were over, although it was the general opinion 
that even if the rains had ceased for some time it would 
be at least 90 days before the mills could get back to 
normal production. 

With steadily decreasing stocks a feature at every 
manufacturing plant and increasing demand a feature at 
every sales office, the market is, of its own accord, grow- 
ing in strength each week and has assumed an unusually 
healthy condition. Lumbermen generally report increas- 
ing strength in the market and it is stated that the ad- 
vance in prices for a period of 30 days will average a 
full dollar all around. The call for yard stock is grow- 
ing and only one item is reported as being at all weak, 
that being drop siding, for which the demand has not 
been very urgent and of which the mills have a very 
satisfactory assortment. As a whole the upper grades 
are not moving as rapidly as some manufacturers would 
like to see, but no weakness is indicated; in fact, 18- and 
20-foot flooring is reported as rather scarce. 

Wholesalers report that the Texas trade has bought 
more lumber within the last 10 days than has been the 
case for several months and from all sections comes 
promise of heavy trade which will begin to develop 
within the next 60 days. North Texas, especially, is be- 
ginning to open up nicely and indications are that that 
section will buy more lumber during this year than has 
been sold there since 1906 and 1907. In north Texas 
and the Panhandle country everything looks most favor- 
able for bumper crops—the first they have had for three 
years. One good crop year will again turn the tide of 
immigration in that direction and that section will again 
hegin to build up rapidly. This will give an impetus 
to the lumber trade that will be felt far and wide. 

Southwest Texas, too, is in the midst of a season of 
prosperity, due to a tremendous movement of truck and 
vegetables that augurs well for the lumber trade. 

Sales managers report a most satisfactory improvement 
in demand from the North and Northwest, especially 
from Ohio, Illinois and Indiana, from all of which 
States orders for yellow pine lumber are coming to mills 
in this section in a most satisfactory volume. Manufac- 
turers report an especially strong demand for No. 1 and 
No. 2 common boards, fencing and dimension, the last 
being exceedingly scarce on all of the mill yards and 
commanding better prices than for several years. 

An unusually brisk building movement is reported from 
all of the larger cities of Texas, Dallas and Houston 
especially showing a tremendous increase in number of 
building permits issued and being close rivals for first 
place in this line. Lineyard men. all report city yards 
doing an excellent business, which they expect to con- 
tinue throughout the present year. 

Taken as a whole, the condition seems to be that the 
volume of business done in yard stock this year will be 
limited only by the ability of the mills to manufacture 
the lumber and the price will be governed almost entirely 
by the amount of stocks available for shipment. Prices 
will rule higher all this year than they have since 1906 
and manufacturers hope that by the end of this year 
conditions will be such as to guarantee a continuance 
of satisfaétory revenues for their products. 

While the call for car material is not as brisk as it was 
a few weeks ago, it is still just about as strong as the 
manufacturers care to see it right now. One concern, 
with headquarters in Houston, which handles large quan- 
tities of this material, reports booking an order this week 
for 200,000 feet of car siding, an indication of the facts 
that the car builders are not out of the market by any 
means, and that this trade gives promise of holding up 
very satisfactorily for some time. 

With the exception of the call for ties, which is not 
exceptionally brisk, there is a heavy demand for rail- 
road construction material, bridge caps, bridge ties and 
stringers being called for a little more rapidly than they 
can be supplied by the mills, all of which are loaded up 
with enough sawing to keep them busy for several months. 

Exporters and manufacturers catering especially to the 
export trade all report a growing demand and _ prices 
getting better all the time. Of course, the mills just 
now are limited in their productive capacity for this 
class of material, but they are grinding it out as fast as 














possible. Shipments are not going forward as rapidly 


as desired, because of scarcity of bottoms in which to 
load cargoes and the continued high ocean freight rates, 
but as stocks on the other side are reported as being 
very limited and constantly decreasing buyers are going 
to be practically forced to pay the high freights and 
move the material, relieving the congestion at some of the 
ports where docks and sheds are piled high with lumber 
awaiting shipment abroad. 

Coastwise demand continues to increase and shipments 
are going forward as rapidly as possible to North At- 
lantic coast points. A notable shipment is reported to 
have left Orange this week for Brooklyn, N. Y., consist- 
ing of 34 ears of dressed and matcelied flooring, shipped 
by the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. This shipment went 
out in one train, going to Galveston, there to be trans- 
ferred to a Mallory steamship for delivery in New York. 
This, with a similar large order for flooring to be de- 
livered in Canada recently booked by a large Houston 
concern, would indicate that yellow pine flooring is com- 
ing largely into use in that territory. 

While the final decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the famous tapline controversy was read 
with unusual interest by lumber manufacturers in Hous- 
ton, none of them were willing to be quoted on the sub- 
ject, preferring to await the final outcome. The aboli- 
tion of tapline divisions, however, is not expected by any 
of them to result in reduced prices of lumber, though it 
will, without a doubt, reduce the profits of the mills 
that have enjoyed the benefits of these divisions. 

I. (‘Ted’) Bay, formerly engaged in the lumber commis 
sion business in Houston, but who has been located in St. 
Louis for some time, has returned and is again engaged in 
the lumber business, having opened up offices here this 
week. Mr. Bay, one of the most popular lumbermen in 
Texas, is being gladly welcomed back by his many friends in 
the trade. 

T. Gunter, of the Glen Lumber Co., Kansas City, was a 
Ifouston visitor last week, spending a day or two inter- 
viewing lumbermen and visiting his company’s mill at 
LBentord. 

John W. Chandler, general sales agent of the Kirby Lum- 
ber Co., left Friday for a short business trip to New York. 
Ifarry Kendall, assistant sales manager, has just returned 
from a visit to the various branch offices of the company. 

Ben Collins, of the Collins Lumber Co., of Chicago, was in 
Ifouston again recently, calling on the manufacturers and 
sales agents and placing some nice orders for material. 

Thomas W. Blake, in charge of the tie and timber depart- 
ment of the South Texas Lumber Co., left this week for a 
trip to several northern points, on the trail of big game. 
Ile spent a day at the company’s Onalaska mill en route. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., May 6.—There are indications of a 
stronger movement at advanced prices, as it is believed 
that the spring and summer will bring a greatly inereased 
business and there is every reason to expect a most 
satisfactory fall trade. A large amount of building is in 
progress, with the outlook excellent. Reports indicate 
extensive development and building among the settlers 
that have for two years or more been taking over a 
large acreage of farm lands. The spirit of homebuilding 
promises to bring excellent and lasting results. Manu- 
facturers of sash, door and millwork are encouraged over 
the prospects. The call for all kinds of railroad material 
is giving the trade a boost, and indications are that 
the demand will continue throughout the season. The 
demand from the North is growing. The export trade 
continues good. 

The George W. Smyth Lumber Co. will open its yard 
soon. The company is placing material to be used in 
constructing a shed for the protection of material to be 
used in building its large office building. The Kansas 
City Southern Railroad Co. is putting in the switch 
which will connect the yard with its main line. 

It has been decided to start on the trade excursions 
to be run during the summer; the first exeursion will 
leave on May 16 over the Santa Fe. 

Export traffic fhrough Port Arthur showed a big  in- 
crease for 1911 over the preceding 12 months. It is be- 
coming an important export point for lumber particu- 
larly. It is shown by the statistical report for 1911 
that 112,388,545 feet of Iumber, valued at $2,247,770, 
were exported through here and that staves to the value 
of $107,665 and logs valued at $11,920 were among the 
other exports. It is said to be the largest rice exporting 
point in the South, the value of that traffie being $551,- 
218 for the year. During the year 205,907 bales of 
cotton valued at $2,353,420 were exported through 
here. An enormous tonnage of crude petroleum, refining 
oils, byproducts and sulphur was also exported. 

The steamship Nicarayua arrived at Sabine Pass to take 
on lumber. The steamer Katherine left Orange with barges 
loaded with lumber from the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., 
of Orange, consigned to the Nicaragua, for Mexican ports. 
The schooner Martha, owned by the Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Co., arrived at Sabine Pass from Mexican ports. 

J. M. West, of Houston, Tex., was here last week, as were 
Max D. Almond, sales manager for the Alexander Gilmer 
Lumber Co., of Remlig; Capt. Thomas Waties, with the 
Cameron Lumber Co. at Houston, and R. M. Hallowell, 
vice president and general manager of the Industrial Lum- 
ber Co. at Elizabeth, La. 


The Hovo-Hoo ecancatenation to be held at Lake Charles, 
La., May 25, promises to be a big affair. It is reported 


that Iumbermen of every section of this country expect to 
attend the affair. 
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FROM THE SABINE RIVER MILLS. 


Oe ANGE, TEX., May 7.—Stocks are growing more and 


mor depleted and the continued wet weather is rapidly 
putting the logging camps out of commission and caus- 
ing « general curtailment in the production of lumber as 


well as the shipment of the same. It will be from 60 
to @) days before many of the mills in southeast Texas 
and southwest Louisiana will have any lumber, to speak 
of, i) shape for shipment as it is practically all green at 
this }ime and in most instances is soaked with water. 

There is a very acceptable lull in the demand from the 
interior markets although prices are looking up and the 
prospects for business with plenty of time to take care 
of il, are very encouraging. The export market is par- 
ticularly strong and prices are increasing on an equal 
basis with the appreciable decrease in ocean freights that 
have been responsible for the slow movement of lumber 
to foreign markets and the likewise diminishing of stocks 
on the other side. 

Unmistakable evidences exist in this and other Gulf 
coast sections where lumber is manufactured of the in- 
clination of manufacturers to drift more and more into 
the export business because of the fact that the demands 
and expectations of the export trade are more easily 
complied with than with the interior trade and due also 


to the superior shipping facilities. As the time ap- 
proaches for the completion of the Panama Canal and 
the deepening of the outlet from this place to the sea, 


manufacturers are shaping their plans for catering more 
to the export trade. South American schedules continue 
to reach the offices of manufacturers here who are taking 
care of them to the extent that every department has 
heen crowded to its utmost capacity. The demand from 
North Atlantie coast points for flooring, ceiling and 
other finished lumber has been good for the last few 
weeks and-some unusually big orders have gone forward 
to those points from this place. 

Railroads that have suffered the ill consequences of 
the Mississippi flood have their tracts still inundated and 
can not yet furnish an estimate of their needs which will, 
in all probability, be very large and prompt shipment 
demanded. 

The Miller-Link Lumber Co. has just completed the work 
of sawing up all of the large purchase of timber from the 
American Lumber Co. that was stored in the local booms on 
Sabine River. The mill still continues to operate day and 
night. 

The Luteher & Moore Lumber Co.'s mills have not been in 
stendy operation for the last few days on account of scarcity 
of logs resulting from the recent rains that put the woods 
in bad condition. : 

Reports from the several Kirby Lumber Co.'s mills in 
southeastern Texas say that unless the rains cease within 
tie next few days, some or all of them will be closed for 
want of logs. 


IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., May 7.—Dealers report a better de- 
mand for lumber this week, although the volume of busi- 
ness is not large. In view of the conditions of the mills 
it is as well that it is not large for rain and floods have 
stopped cutting and interfered with shipping to such an 
extent that deliveries are slow. Prices are very firm with 
a general trend upward predicted by most dealers, al- 
though there has been practically no change the last 
week except on Coast woods, which have shown a general 
advance on most items. 

City demand is strong, but there has been little im- 
provement in the country trade. Some country yards, en- 
couraged by the recent general rains, which have practi- 
cally assured a good wheat yield in Kansas, have placed 
orders, but for the most part they are continuing to get 
along on as small a stock as possible until the farm trade 
opens up in the summer. Very low prices are being made 
on some carload lots of surplus items in cases where 
mills are long, but those special bargains do not cover a 
wide range of items and have not affected the market 
greatly, The export trade continues strong and timbers 
are bringing good prices. 

Six Oregon fir silos were sent to Junction City, Kans., 
this week in one shipment. That is said to be the largest 
silo shipment ever made to a Kansas town. Two weeks 
ago five silos were shipped to a town near Junction City. 
Those are typical examples of the large silo demand 
heing experienced in Kansas this spring. After the 
hard winter in which feed for livestock was very hard 
to get farmers are determined to be in shape to pre- 
serve an abundanee of ensilage for the coming winter. 

\. L. Goodman, sales manager for the Riner Lumber 
Co,, who is just back from a trip through Kansas, re- 
ports that he found the farmers all sticking close to 
their fields and the country lumber trade at an absolute 
Standstill. 

tT. Hf. Rogers, of Oklahoma City, Okla., president of 
The T. H. Rogers Lumber Co., and widely known to 
luntermen throughout this section, was in Kansas City 
recently, 








‘BEGINNING OF A LONG LAWSUIT.’’ 
I \NSAS City, Mo., May 7.—The promulgation of tem- 
poly orders against several railroads in the Southwest, 
resivaining them from absorbing the lumber freight 


chavcses on tap-line roads from the stump to the main 
line. is the beginning of a long law suit, according to 
lun!er dealers in Kansas City. 

the lumber companies lose in the litigetion it 
Mess an inerease of 20 per cent in the cost of manu- 
Tac vring lumber,’’ C. 8. Keith, president of the Central 
Cou & Coke Co., said this morning: ‘‘It cannot but 
Mceroase the eost to the consumer ultimately.’’? Con- 
liming, he said: 
4 tap lines are railroads built by the lumber companies 
Troi. the main lines of railroad to the woods, where the 
Nimior is produced, The railroads were unable to finance 
th spur roads. They agreed with the lumbermen to 
bse ) the freight charges on those tap lines in the through 
Nite lo market if they would build them. Now the Inter- 
Stil Commerce Commission says the roads can not continue 
coh practice, The lumber manufacturers, according to that 
‘ulin 


must pay the cost of shipping the lumber from the 





woods to the main line and then pay the full through rate 
to market. That cost of shipping on the tap line is about 
$1.50 a thousand feet, or 20 per cent of the cost of present 
production. 

_ The lumbermen of the Southwest have about $250,000,000 
invested in tap lines of railroads. ‘The ruling of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission depreciates the value of it very 
materially. 





AN INDICATION OF THE CAR MATERIAL 
DEMAND. 

KANSAS City, Mo., May 7.—The following dispatch to 

the Kansas City Star from Parsons, Kans., gives an idea 
of the demand for car material in this section: 
_ PARSONS, KANS., May 6.-—The big rush of freight business 
in Kansas has started over the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway. Orders for empty cars are coming in from all 
points in the East and South and cars are being pushed 
out of the repair shops here as rapidly as possible. The 
last three months the Katy shops in this city have been 
working overtime. A large demand for cars comes from 
Texas and Oklahoma to transport the early spring vege- 
tables to the western and eastern markets. More than 200 
cars of strawberries from Texas have passed through this 
city in the last week. 

According to reports given out at the general offices of 
the Katy here today the hardware and implement dealers 
over Kansas and Oklahoma have had but a small stock on 
hand. They are now replenishing and the eastern markets 
are busy shipping them out. 


IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD | 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Improved Shipping Conditions in the Yellow Pine 
Producing Territory—Gain in April Building in 
Comparison with Preceding April. 

Sr. Louts, Mo., May 7.—Leading yellow pine men re- 
port a better trade and-with settled weather there will 
be a general improvement. Reports from the yellow 
pine producing territory are that while rains have con- 
tinued in many sections and the output has been cut 
down, in other sections the conditions have become bet- 
ter and the lumber output has assumed or soon will as- 
sume normal proportions. At most of the mills stocks 
are badly broken and low and this, together with the 
realization that wholesalers and retailers have not much 
stock on hand, will mean that when general 
begins there will be an increase in prices. 

Building operations for April show a gain of 40 per 
cent over the corresponding month of last year, aceord- 
ing to the report of the building commissioner. The 
showing of the building business for the entire year is 
good, as the permits for the first three months indicated 
a gain of 36 per cent over the first three months of 1911. 
This was largely due to the permit for the 21-story store 
and office building at Sixth and Olive Streets, issued in 
January. Owing to bad weather the permits issued in 
February and March showed a decline in comparison with 
those of the corresponding months of last year. The 
record for April shows that 1,072 permits for new build- 
ings and 457 permits fer alterations were issued. The 
estimated cost of the work is, in the aggregate, $2,416,- 
240. In April, 1911, 752 permits for buildings and 232 
permits for alterations were issued, for which the total 
estimated cost was $1,724,229. 

Car material is in big demand and the result is that 
prices have gone to as high a basis as $25.50 f. 0. b. mills. 
A big order was placed recently by the railroad com- 
panies with Pacific coast mills for 15,000,000 feet, which 
was turned back on the ear companies on account of the 
labor troubles in that territory, and the car companies 
are now trying to place this order with the vellow pine 
mills in this section. St. Louis manufacturers have been 
flooded with orders for this class of stock, several buyers 
having been in the city within the last few days trying to 
place their orders. Among those booked heavily is the 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. Extremely bad weather in 
the South has made it very difficult to get this stock and 
it is expected that prices will go to $29 a thousand be- 
fore the end of the year. It is understood that orders 
will be placed by the railroads for about 200,000 cars 
during the year. This will be more than for any year 
since 1906, when orders totalled 313,500 cars. 

A special from Jefferson City says that arguments will 
be made before Special Commissioner Robert M. Rey- 
nolds in the State’s ouster proceedings against 34 big 
lumber companies at that city on May 27. The record in 
the proceeding is a bulky one. The proceedings were 
instituted by Governor Hadley while attorney general. 

The building outlook is said to be the best in the 
history of St. Louis, as so many of the buildings in 
progress or contemplated are of a character that will be 
a eredit to the city. Building operations for May have 
made a good start, as a permit has been issued for a 
theater to cost $65,000 and a permit for a $30,000 resi- 
dence has been asked. 

According to the report on the receipts and shipments 
of lumber for April by the secretary of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, 12,767 cars were received by rail, against 
15,944 cars during April, 1911. This shows a decrease 
of 3,177 cars this year. The shipments during April 
were 10,092 cars, against 10,323 cars during April of 


last year, a falling off of 231 cars as compared with last 











buying 


April. 
W. T. Ferguson, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., and 
Mrs. Verguson and their sons, J. W. Ferguson and J. D. 


Ferguson, of the Sabine Lumber Co., are at 
called there on account of the death of Miss Ida 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ferguson. 

Cc. G. Schilling, of the selling staff of the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Co., returned from un eastern trip Saturday. He 
states that conditions are fine for a good trade. He brought 
back a number of orders. 

The Forest County Lumber Co. has moved to the tenth floor 
of the Wright Building, as the rapid growth of the new 


Texarkana, 
Ferguson, 


company demanded larger quarters, 
W. F. Nahlik, vice president and general manager of the 
Forest County Lumber Co., is very much enthused over 


the showing his company has made and reports orders com- 






































This truck makes 60 miles every day with a load of 5 tons 
Dirt roads, 20 per cent grades in places 


Mack Saurer Hewitt 


Proved by 12 years 


Proved by 17 years Proved by 10 years 
of real service 


of real service of real service 


“Leading Gasoline Trucks of the World” 


Have you really looked into the busi- 
ness-economies and opportunities that 
are possible with a suitable equipment 
of reliable motor-trucks ? 
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The economies are dollars saved 
to 50 per cent of your present costs. 


The opportunities are: larger busi- 
ness by operating in a larger field, more 
reliable service in your present field, 
and advertising your up-to-dateness. 


Capacities: 1, 114, 2, 3, 4, 44, 
5, 64%, 714, and 10 tons. 


Consult our Engineering Department 
about your transportation problems. 
Send for special data on transportation 
service for lumber dealers and workers. 


International Motor Company 


General Offices: Broadway and 57th St., New York. 
Works: Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J. 

Sales and Service Stations: New York, Philadelphia,Chicago, 
Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Jersey City, Atlanta, Kansas City, Denver, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and other large cities. 
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The Perfection Adjustable Gate 


combines all the modern improvements in gate con- 
struction and meets the present day requirements for 
durability and equitable values. 

LUMBER DEALERS CAN MAKE MONEY 


handling them because they are fully guaranteed and being made of 
High Carbon Steel tubing, possess none of the faults common to other 
metal gates. Their adjustable features appeal to practical buyers. 


Write today for full particulars and let us help you make money. 


The Denning Motor Implement & Mfg. Co. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 











COMMON SENSE SILO 


(Patented) 
18x 36 - 9 Sides. G 
Built by John McCaffrey, Tonganoxie, Kansas. 


What he says about it: 





Tonganoxie, Kan., Dec. 8, 1911. 
Common Sense Silo Plan Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Gentlemen:--After considering the 
kind of a silo to build and carefully 
investigating one built last -year by 
my neighbor, Perry Ford, and finding 
this silo had stood up erect and solid 
through the dry summer, decided it 
was the only silo worth considering, 
as the past summer here has beena 
good test. The next thing I consid- 
ered was the keeping of the silage 
and asI was entirely satisfied on that 
point, I built a fine, large silo, 18x36, 
and must say I am getting the finest 
kind of results and am fully satisfied. 
Yours truly, John McCaffrey. 








Get our right and plans, showing you how to build and sell this silo from stock 
already in your yard. 


Common Sense Silo Plan Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Stop, Look, Listen 





Sherman’s 
Pacific Coast Products. 


Idaho White Pine. 


Adirondack and Quebec 
Spruce. 


Short and Longleaf Pine. 


Are yours for the asking. 


The A. Sherman Lumber Co. 


Or 50 Church St. 


NEW YORK. Potsdam, N. Y. 


(TMi ae | SA OF a Oo 
@ J.M. HASTINGS, Pres. C. 0. SHEPHERD, Man’g. Director, @& 


| Davison Lumger Co. itp. 


Manufacturers of NOVA SCOTIA 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK, HARDWOODS 


SAW MILLS: Springfield, Nova Scotia; Bridgewater. Nova Scotia. 
Capacity 100,000,000 Feet Annually. 
Cargo Shipments Year around from Nova Scotia Mills. 








—CAR SHIPMENTS— 
Pennsylvania Hemlock and 
West Virginia Spruce and Hemlock. 
Office and Sales Dep’t. 


No. 1 Madison Ave., Bridgewater, 
NEW YORK CITY. NOVA SCOTIA. @ 


Bas | as sc | a, = | 


White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Operating Department. 
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a €6©FOREIGN “Se 
Edward Chaloner & Co. 


WOOD BROKERS . 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, “CHALONER.” Codes used, ABC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 





























BRYCE, JUNOR & JELLIE 
WOOD AGENTS 


BRISTOL, 
28, Baldwin Street. 


(0) <a <a> 0) <a > <a> 9a <a> 0) <a <a <a <x 6 








LONDON, 
Hamilton House, Bishopsgate. 


LIVERPOOL, 
49 a, Brown’s Bldg., Exchange. f 
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if you use the American 


TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED (ic.crman Telecode. 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, IIl. 





ing in quite freely at very satisfactory and decidedly ad- 
vanced prices. Also since weather conditions are somewhat 
improved at his milling connections, shipments are moving 
promptly. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

St. Louis, Mo., May 7.—The hardwood situation is en- 
couraging. While there is still much complaint as to the 
conditions at the mills, it is net believed that these will 
last long. As soon as the weather becomes pleasant 
operations to increase stocks will begin. Dry stocks are 
searce at most points, particularly oak, and this will re- 
sult in oak prices going up. Reports on the cypress con- 
ditions at producing points are also encouraging. Al- 
though stocks are not as large as they should be at this 
time of year enough cypress is on hand for present re- 
quirements. As soon as the weather conditions will per- 
mit mill operations will be resumed and then stocks will 
be ample enough for all requirements. 

The following is a report of the inspections made by 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis as furnished by 
Secretary MeBlair: 





JWR: o's ne ee gis esn sss keeoues WIE was eeees XS 3,541 
Oak—Plain red....... 58,820 Coctonwood ..... 265. 1,465 
Oak—Plain white..... 61,898 I ee errerrrrcrerams. | 
OPTORE a0 2.0:0 s:0-0 00:5 500 BReOD BRAN <6 6s6 oss bss ese 34,421 
PUDOID 02 oe 5 on . 20,045 (cL tS 1 9 Sar nae eee 12,142 
DeUOW DIME... .4 25002 14,759 os 
Pecan .... es . 21,185 SUL) bau cibicu sean 374,613 


This report indicates that inspections during April of 
this year were 50,000 feet below March and 325,000 feet 
less than during April of last year. This decrease is 
caused by the unprecedented adverse weather conditions 
of the last few months. It is believed by those who are 
in a position to know that there will be an improvement 
during May. 

George Cottrill, of the American Hardwood Lumber Co., 
reports a fair volume of business being done with prospects 
good for a continued betterment from now on. 

Mr. Singer, New York representative of the American 
Hardwood Lumber Co., was operated on in this city for 
appendicitis last Friday and is getting along nicely. It will 
be three or four weeks at least before he can return to his 
office in New York. 

The Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Co. report 
a satisfactory volume of business. George Luehrmann is in 
attendance at the National Lumber Manufacturers’ meeting 
in Cincinnati. . y . 

The Lothman Cypress Co. is having a fair trade on 
cypress, especially during the last few days. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Co., who 
has just returned from a stay of two weeks at the mills, 
says conditions there are still very damp. Prices, he says, 
are advancing. He looks for a still further advance. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 6.—Conditions in yellow 
pine were rather unsatisfactory to lumbermen last week, 
as there was a tendency toward slightly lower prices. 
Brokers who have been quoting on basis of prevailing 
prices say that they have lost the business because their 
figures were from $1 to $2 higher than those at which 
the buyers east were able to close attractive yard 
schedules. The mills claim they are receiving as much 
for their lumber as formerly but it seems that some are 
cutting it at lower prices. There is no reason for the 
slightest decline, unless it is that better weather con- 
ditions enable the mills to run on full time and with 
steadier labor and the output has increased somewhat. 
However, there is no diminution of the local demand 
and there is a ready market for the lumber manufac- 
turéd. 

The mills at Ellaville and those on the Live Oak, 
Perry & Gulf Railroad were badly handicapped last week 
because of the rise of the Suwanee River which has 
overflowed its banks to such an extent that the railroad 
tracks have been two and three feet under water. Under 
such circumstances, logging has been impossible and it 
will be about the middle of next week before they can 
begin cutting again. 

The crate mills are feeling more optimistic over crop 
conditions, as the growers in west and south Florida are 
gathering better crops than expected a month ago, and 
there has been a strong demand from that section for 
bean crates, hampers and similar packages. The pros- 
peets are that there will be a big call from the Georgia 
section for peach carriers and if the crop matures as 
expected, the crate mills can recoup for the bad season 
of a year ago, and the shortage of the Florida orange 
crop. The east coast section has taken only a few tomato 
carriers thus far and shippers report that the best part 
of the crop has moved. 

April made a splendid showing in amount of lumber 
shipped, totalling 25,825,000 feet, and of this, 772,000 
feet of lumber and 2,254 piling were exported, the former 
being handled in 125 vessels with net tonnage of 131,- 
767 tons. The export shipments were carried to Havana, 
Cristobal, Colon; Dorchester, N. B.; and Boca Grande. 

The McNair Lumber Co., which in the last two years 
moved from Fernandina to Jacksonville where it has been 
conducting an extensive business, has opened salesrooms 
and warehouses in Orlando. The stock of T. W. Mat- 
thews has been purchased. Orlando is in the center of 
a boom district and from its new yard the McNair com- 
pany will be in an advantageous position geographically. 

A factory is being erected near Lakeland to utilize 
the large saw palmettoes which grow so abundantly in 
this State and for which little use has been found here- 
tofore. It is proposed to make scrubbing brushes and 
other similar articles from them. 


- 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 
ATLANTA, GA., May 6.—A hearing before Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner Meyer of the complaint by local 
shippers that they are discriminated against on freight 
rates from both the East and West was begun here last 
week and continued until all the evidence of the ship- 

















pers had been advanced, and then was postponed uti 
the summer, when it will be resumed at Duluth, Mi: n., 
and the reply of. the railroads will be heard. he 
Atlanta Freight Bureau recently filed two compla: its 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, in one of 
which it declared that on rates from Cincinnati : nd 
other western points Atlanta was discriminated agaiust 
in favor of Birmingham; and in the other it conten ‘ed 
that on rates from New York, Philadelphia and ot ier 
eastern points, Nashville, Knoxville and Chattano ga 
were preferred to Atlanta. These two complaints Were 
heard jointly by Commissioner Meyer. The testimony 
consisted in evidence to show that discrimination does 
exist. 

Increased demand with resulting high prices is re- 
ported by all dealers. Stocks are low for the season 
and millmen have their order books filled. 

Building permits this month will amount to at least 
$1,000,000 and, in the event a permit is issued for the 
Healey office building, will exceed $2,000,000. Much 
building is going forward, and a good deal of important 
construction work is in prospect. Ground has been 
broken for the Albert Howell apartment that will cost 
$350,000; work will soon be begun on the Silvey Build- 
ing that will cost $100,000, and several other buildings 
will soon be under construction that will cost between 
$40,000 and $50,000. 

The Atlanta Builders’ Exchange has moved its head- 
quarters from the Grant to the Candler Building, and 
for the time being has given up the project of making 
provision for a display of the building material sold by 
its members. For some time the exchange has cherished 
a plan for a building of its own, or for commodious 
quarters where a public display could be made of build- 
ing materials. 





_on 


FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 

NorRFOLK, VA., May 6.—Things were pretty quiet in the 
North Carolina pine market last week, but this is not 
causing millmen any worry, as it will give them a chance 
to get rid of a lot of old orders. A noticeable dullness 
in demand for edge box and the lower grades of rough 
lumber obtained during the week, accounted for by the 
fact that the boxmakers have completed nearly all of 
their rush orders and are buying now only for present 
needs, hoping that quotations will decline more or less 
under this procedure. This decline could hardly take 
place for some time, if at all, as most of the big mills 
are oversold on the lower grades of rough lumber at 
prices currently reported for at least 90 days of or- 
dinary output. In fact, the attitude of the millmen 
points to the fact that there will be no recession from 
present market values and they are displaying a con- 
centrated effort toward that end. But little stock is 
being earried at the mills and little hopes are entertained 
of enhancing it in case of a spirited demand. 

Labor is still scarce with lumbermen and will be felt 
more keenly for some time, due to the harvesting of farm 
crops such as strawberries, truck, etc. Crop conditions 
are reported as unusually good, due to the fair weather, 
which points to a prosperous summer. As it is now, the 
mills are being relieved of a large portion of their output 
by the demand of local trades. Building activities have 
increased largely and are being pushed forward vigor- 
ously throughout this territory. While the market during 
the week could perhaps have been called dull, there is 
still noticeable a strong and steady attitude and much 
optimism as to prospects, which many consider are being 
held back on account of the political turmoil and which 
is causing conservatism by buyers. 

The following were visitors to Norfolk last week: 

W. L. Clement, of the South Atlantic Lumber Co. 
Greensboro, N. C.; A. T. Baker, of Branning Manufacturing 
Co., Edenton, N. C.: F. D. Taylor, of the Shaw Land & 
Timber Co., Ivor, Va.; J. G. McNeal, of the Garysburg 
Manufacturing Co., Burgaw, N. C.; Arthur R. Logan, rep- 
resenting John L. Roper Lumber Co., Boston, Mass.; Mr. 
Gillette, president Gillette-Mount Co., New York, N. Y,, 
in company with the secretary and treasurer of the above 
mentioned company, Raymond I. Mount. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


- 


LYNCHBURG, VA., May 7.—Business continues good, 
prices unchanged, and shipments are at the usual rate. 
Shipments for May bid fair to be nearly equal to those 
of April. All the mills controlled and owned in Virginia 
and the Carolinas by local lumbermen are reported 4s 
operating at full capacity. The stock of lower grades ol 
boards continues low. 

Demand -for roofers continues strong, but with 10 
further jump in prices. Inquiries for dimension stock 
are coming in*at a normal rate, but there has been 10 
appreciable increase. 

Furniture manufacturers are in the market for oak, 
and there is a good demand, according to some dealers, 
for car stock. The export hardwood trade continues 
brisk, but a slightly depressing effect is reported by som¢ 
exporters on account of the after-effects of the labor 
erisis. Collections are reported as fair. The opiniol 
of some lumbermen is that the political situation will have 
a bad effect on business at large and cause a tendency 
to delay orders and shipments. 

According to an announcement made recently Frank £. 
Highley, of Wytheville, Va., will organize a company t 
develop 14,000 acres of timberland near Rural Retreat 
and proposes to build a 15-mile standard gauge railroad 
from Wytheville to the timber tract. 

Complaint was filed by certain Richmond firms, P. L. 
Conquest & Son, A. L. Shepherd Lumber Co., P. E. Clark 
& Co., and Ellington & Guy, against various railroads 12 
Virginia in which it was alleged before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that Richmond, Petersburg and 
other localities have been given preference in rates 0 
shipments of lumber to Ohio, Michigan and Pennsylvan!, 


over the town of Chester, Va., although the distance {rom fF 


the last named town is shorter. 
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, NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


EMPHIS, TENN., May 6.—The Mississippi River is 
slowly rising and will continue to rise until the latter 
part of this week. Official estimate is of a stage between 
39 nd 40 feet, or within 5% to 61% feet of the high 
record established here some time ago—4514 feet. The 
river is about stationary at Vicksburg, but it is rising 
as tar south as Greeneville and will continue to rise 
from there to New Orleans until the crest of the second 
flood has passed the latter city. The area of land over- 
flowed in Mississippi and Arkansas is perhaps not so ex- 
tensive as when the stage was higher, but an immense 
territory is still under water. 

Some local mills which had not resumed operation a 
week ago have now done so, but not all of the local 
plants have been able to start up since the water dis- 
appeared from the northern part of Memphis and the 
territory along Wolf River. The Tennessee Hoop Co. 
and the Memphis Stave Co. are still out of commission. 
The Chickasaw Cooperage Co. and one or two other con- 
cerns which have resumed may be somewhat interfered 
with if the river reaches a second stage of 40 feet, but 
the handicap from such a rise would be extremely small 
as compared with that recently experienced. 

A serious handicap, and one which affects almost 
every hardwood manufacturer here, lies in the scarcity 
of timber and the extreme difficulty experienced in secur- 
ing an adequate supply of logs. The resumption of 
traflic by western hardwood mills has materially helped 
the situation from the standpoint of manufacturers who 
depend upon Arkansas for their log supply. The re- 
sumption of boat service also has been a help but, even 
with these favoring conditions, it is impossible to make 
much headway with bringing in logs. The primary rea- 
son is that the amount of timber cut and awaiting trans- 
portation is extremely small, owing to the interruption 
experienced in this work since the heavy rains began in 
this territory, early last December. 

Traffic conditions on the Illinois Central and Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley roads are far from satisfactory. Ef- 
forts are being made to maintain some sort of schedule, 
but the breaks in the levee on the Mississippi and Louis- 
iana sides have handicapped these roads badly. A very 
large percentage of timber used at Memphis comes over 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley roads and the impair- 
ment of the service together with the overflow which has 
caused it is resulting in somewhat reduced receipts of 
timber over this road. 

John W. McClure, of the Bellgrade Lumber Co., says 
that its plant at Belzoni, Miss., has been out of opera- 
tion for some time and that it will be some time before 
resumption. He says, however, that the company’s lum- 
ber was not covered with water, although that of a num- 
ber of other lumber interests at that point has been un- 
der water from 1 to 6 feet. 

Wiilliam Wright, of the Wright-Bachman Lumber Co., 
who has been in Memphis during the last few days, says 
that practically all of eastern Arkansas is under water 
and that searcely a lumber company in that territory is 
in operation. Where the mills have not been directly 
affected by the high water they have found conditions 
such that it has been impossible for them to operate. 

The American Car & Foundry Co. has secured an order 
for 500 ears for the New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago 
Railroad and will fill this at the local plant of the com- 
pany at Binghampton, a suburb of Memphis. This plant 
has practically shut down for a number of weeks and 
the receipt of this order is therefore of considerable im- 
portanee. It will require the employment of between 500 
and 600 men. Charles A. Price, manager of the plant, 
says that the outlook for business is good. 

The Charles Neimeyer Lumber Co., of Little Rock, has 
bought 2,000 acres of timberland adjacent to its hold- 
ings in Nevada County, near Prescott, Ark. This addi- 
tional purchase assures it a timber supply sufficient to 
last for a number of years. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., May 6.—An emphasized scarcity of 
dry stocks featured the local lumber market last week. 
Manufaeturers who have dry stock on hand find no 
trouble in securing fancy prices. Dealers report a general 
‘eniand for lumber and say that the dry stocks in Nash- 
‘ile are lighter than for a number of years. There is a 
beisk demand from all the manufacturers of finished 
geods, interior finishers, builders and other consumers. 
The good weather has caused spring building to boom 

| retail dealers are consequently very active. Following 
event additional heavy and general rains the Cumberland 
wil tributary rivers are again out of their banks and 
liive caused considerable inconvenience, although the 
iiaation has not been nearly so serious as during the 
recent heavier floods. The work of clearing up the yards 
flooded three weeks ago was retarded for several days. 

high waters are naturally playing a prominent part 
sending the prices of lumber upward. The question 
“1 supply is more prominent now than ever. In the rural 
‘lions, where floods have not been seen, the continued 

1s have rendered logs unfit for handling and the mills 

© been unable to render the relief which might 
0! erwise be expected. Manufacturers and others han- 
‘ig unfinished stocks are certainly due to be benefited 
ly the inereased prices and the constantly increasing de- 
Monds. An increased demand for bridge and construc- 
‘lon timbers will add to the demands as the floods sub- 
Sic and repairs to bridges and railroads become possible. 
lhe necessity for economy which must necessarily follow 
the losses sustained by the floods on hundreds of planta- 


tions will somewhat offset the demands following the 
high waters. These conditions do not exist in the East 
and Middle West, however, from which sections com- 
plaints are heard of delayed shipments from the South. 
There is no difficulty, therefore, to sell the stock but 
trouble in getting the stock with which to fill orders. 
Records show that for April considerably more than 
double the amount of construction work was done in 
Nashville than during the same month of 1911. The 
exact figures were $142,070.25, compared with $63,359.25. 
This is within the city limits and does not include the 
building done in the suburbs. Considering the long con- 
tinued unfavorable weather conditions this is a remark- 
able showing and indicates a marked growth in real 
estate transactions as well as in building operations. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BrIsToL, VA-TENN., May 8.—Lumbermen say that busi- 
ness is moving well and while that prices have shown no 
great improvement the trend is toward higher prices. 
They consider the outlook favorable and believe that 
trade will at least hold its own during the next few 
months. It being presidential year lumbermen do not 
expect any great things, but there is abundant evidence of 
their faith in the business as many new operations are 
being put in and timber is scarce at any price. 

Shipments in this section have been fair. Shipments 
from along the Virginia-Carolina and Carolina, Clinch- 
field and Ohio districts, which have numerous large 
mills, have been heavy. 


Bristol will be the mecca for lumbermen from all over 
this section next week because of the Hoo-Hoo concatenation 
to be held here May 17. 

Numerous buyers are on the local market this week and 
a few_of them left some good orders. H. W. Mell is here 
from Kane, Pa., representing George H. Mell. Others are 
D. D. Hartlove, of Price & Heald, Baltimore; James Faulk- 
ner, of the Abingdon Column & Lumber Co., of Abingdon, 
Va., and O. H. Vial, of Greene County, Tenn. 

J. E. Kirk and associates of Christiansburg, Va., are 
negotiating for a tract of timber in Unoci County, Tenn., 
with a view to operating a mill in this section. Mr. Kirk 
has just finished a personal inspection of the property. 

In Wythe County, Va., Frank E. Highley and associates 
have purchased an area of 15,000 acres of timber and ex- 
pect to build a large mill and construct a 15-mile standard 
gauge railroad. 

The Black Mountain Lumber Co. has men at work on its 
new mill at Bluff City, Tenn., just south of Bristol. It is 
also building a_logging road to the Holston Mountains, 
where it has a 7,000-acre tract of timberland. 

Exporters report heavy shipments and a splendid outlook 
for trade. 





—~ 


FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 


ELKINS, W. VA., May 6.—Weather conditions during 
the last 10 days have been very favorable and business 
continues active, with little change in prices and demand 
for most hardwoods. Basswood is moving rapidly and 
there is considerable call for 5/4, which until very re- 
cently was a drug. Ash and birch are being bought up 
rapidly. A strong demand for ash in very wide stock is 
noted by eastern buyers, one of whom stated that he was 
willing to pay $20 over the market price to obtain stock 
all 12 inches or wider. 

Daniel B. Curll, prominent Philadelphia wholesaler, 
was a recent visitor in this section, and placed a num- 
ber of orders. He states that his former manager for 
West Virginia, J. D. Hughart, has been succeeded by 
S. B. May, Mr. Hughart taking charge of a manufac- 
turing operation in the southern part of the State, in 
which Mr. Curll is interested. Mr. May will make his 
headquarters in Elkins. 

The Laurel Manufacturing Co., whose plant at Fen- 
wick has been shut down since December 1, will start 
operation day and night about May 15. 

The Raine Lumber Co.’s mill at Millpoint has been 
closed for repairs for several days. 

The plant of the Elkins Pail & Lumber Co. has sus- 
pended operation temporarily, owing to the burning of 
the stave mill of M. M. & D. D. Brown, which furnished 
the plant with material. 

R. F. Gilman, of Salamanca, N. Y., purchasing agent 
for the Sterling Furniture Co., and the Fancher Fur- 
niture Co., of that city, was a recent buyer. 

The Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co. will start its 
big plant at Richwood on a day and night shift within 
a few days. This company has in its yards at Richwood 
30,000,000 feet of spruce, hemlock and hardwoods, which 
is probably the largest single stock of lumber in the 
State. : 

Brown & Depp, of Marlinton, are moving their mill at 
Sixty to a new operation in Raleigh County. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., May 8.—A strong demand for 
all grades continues, but scarcity exists in several of the 
better grades. Prices tend upward. Conditions in the 
South have made possible for several weeks a good in- 
erease and many deals have been closed on a rising mar- 
ket. Demand for building material is especially strong. 

Another modern timber-treating plant is to be estab- 
lished by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. It is the 
plan to install one at Green Springs, W. Va., for the 
preservation of ties and other lumber used in railroad 
construction. The plant will include storage yards of 
about 60 acres and will be located close to large areas 
of timberland along the South Branch Valley of the 
Potomac River in the eastern part of the State. It is 
stated that probably the greater part of the ties to be 
treated by this plant will be inferior oak. The Balti- 
more & Ohio requires about 2,500,000 ties a year for 
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We want your Stock and Price List. 


You may have just the stock we 
are looking for — Send list today. 
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Hamilton H. Salmon & Co. 


88 Wall Street, 596 EllicottSq. Bldg., 
NEW YORK CITY BUFFALO, N. Y- 


YARDS: 


N. TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
ALLENDALE, PA. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
ASTORIA, L. I. 


Our Steamer Kongo arrives at our new 
Buffalo Yard May 10th with the first 
cargo of our Michigan Hardwoods. 


We have a total- cut of over 12,000,- 
000 feet of choice Maple, Birch, Ash, 
Elm and Basswood. 


May We Quote You? 
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>» ASK US FOR 
West Virginia Spruce 


Hardwoods 
Canada Spruce and Pine 
Shingles and Siding 


PEALE-CORYELL LUMBER CoO. 


Rooms 871 and 873, 5th Ave., Bldg., NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE TRANSFER LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Lumber Products 


EASTERN STORAGE YARDS 


East Chicago, Ind. North Tonawanda,N.Y. Newark, N, J. 
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John B. Ransom & Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 





20,000,000 Ft. Dry Hardwoods on Sticks. 


A FEW SPECIALS. 


200,000 6-4 & Thicker Hickory 
50,000 3” le & 2f Poplar 
150,000 5-4 & 6-4 No. 1 Com. Poplar 
50,000 4-413 to 17” Pop. Box Boards 
50,000 4-424” & up No. | & Pan. Poplar 
25,000 3-8 le & 2s Qrtd. White Oak 
100,000 5-4 & 6-4 No. 1 Com. Ash 
150,000 4-4 No. 1 Com. Chestnut 
60,000 8-4 No. 1 Com. Chestnut 
400,000 4-41 & 2 Sap Gum 
25,000 4-4 No. 1 Com. Red Gum 


Write Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 
For Prices on Acorn Brand Oak Flooring 
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Quality and Service 


We 
Sell 


Spruce and Hemlock 
White Pine, Cypress 
Long and Short Leaf 
Yellow Pine and 
Hardwoods of 
all Kinds. 


THOS. E. COALE LUMBER CO. 


General Offices: 
Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Branch Office : 
B. W. CROSS, Mer.. 940-941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Representatives: 
CHAS. H. DARBY, Waycross, Ga. 
L. T. McDONNELL, New Orleans, La. 











Seer, 
George Craig & Sons 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


{ obtice, st ts Philadelphia, Pa. J 
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S P Bowers Co WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
: lio MUTUAL ; LU MBER 
LIFE BUILDING Cross Ties, Piling, 
112 N. Broad St., Philadelphia. Telegraph Poles 








renewals. There are about 80 of these timber-treating 
plans in the country and more are rapidly being planned. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Much Railroad Construction Under Way—Heavy Ship- 
ment of Cross-Ties Reported—Box Manufacturers 
Short of Lumber—Flood Averted. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 8.—An interesting decision has 
been handed down by the Court of Appeals of Kentucky 
in the case of the Eastern Kentucky Mineral & Timber 
Co. against the Swann-Day Lumber Co., in which it is 
held that in order to render a deed valid possession and 
operation of property must be established. Forty years 
ago A. C. Howard and others, for a consideration of $1, 
purchased from John D. Spencer, of Wolfe County, Ky., 
a seven-eighths interest in the timber and mineral rights 
of a large tract of land in Welfe County. Sixteen years 
later a railroad was built to the section, and 30 years 
later the Swann-Day Lumber Co., which had leased the 
land from the heirs of Spencer, began development of the 
property. The Mineral Land & Lumber Co., which had 
taken over the rights of Howard and others, sued for 
$5,000 damages, but in both the lower court and the up- 
per the Swann-Day company is upheld. 

Completion of a timber road which now runs from 
Monticello, Ky., to Tateville is contemplated by John W. 
Dwight and Howard Cobb., of Ithaca, N. Y., who have 
been looking over the line and the surrounding territory. 

Work has been begun on the construction of the 
Williamson & Pond Creek Railroad, the first contract 
having been let for the grading of 21 miles up Pond 
Creek from Williamson, W. Va. This is a Norfolk & 
Western line and will enter the eastern Kentucky timber 
and coal district. 

The sawmill of the Boone Lumber Co., at Ford, Ky., 
will probably be removed to a point in the South. Exact 
plans have not been made. The plant is owned by Ed- 
ward 8S. Shippen, of Louisville, and others. 

The sawmill of the Hunter Lumber Co. at Providence, 
Ky., will be started as soon as roads improve sufficiently 
to enable logs to be hauled. The concern has purchased 
over 1,000,000 feet of timber. 

I’. B. Adams has opened a retail lumber yard at North 
Pleasureville, Ky., carrying both rough and dressed lum- 
ber, millwork and building supplies, including sand, ce- 
ment, brick, plaster, builders’ hardware, ete. 

Heavy shipments of cross-ties have been reported from 
eastern Kentucky, G. T. Gooch, of Somerset, shipping 
4,500 to the Cincinnati, Northern & Erie last week. 

R. P. Earls, of Campbellsville, Ky., has disposed of 
his sawmill to Marple & Morgan, and will erect another 
as soon as his present lease, which has only a short time 
to run, is completed. 

Final arrangements have been made for the erection 
of a sawmill and box factory at Winchester, Ky., by R. 
L. Thomas and C. F. Rood, respectively. 

The extension of the Lexington & Eastern is to be com- 
pleted to Hazard by July 1, it is reported, and will be 
running into Whitesburg, which will be the eastern 
terminus, early in the winter. Construction work has 
been delayed by bad weather, but it 
rapidly now. 

The transportation Club of Louisville has begun a 
campaign for additionai members. D. C. Harris, traffic 
manager of C, C. Mengel & Bros. Co., is president. 

The members of the Louisville Hardwood Club have 
been invited to attend a special meeting, to be held at the 
Seelbach Hotel next Monday, at which topics of special 
interest to lumbermen will be discussed. 

A. E. Norman, of the Norman Lumber Co., has been 
appointed a member of the arbitration committee of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

The plant of the MacMillan Manufacturing Co., which 
operated a factory for the manufacture of plow handles 
in Parkland, was burned last week, with a loss of 
$20,000, most of which is covered by insurance. Thomas 
MacMillan is president and Sallie B. MaeMillan secretary 
and treasurer. The concern has not decided about re 
building. All of the wood-working machinery was 
burned, but the power plant remained intact. 

Box manufacturers report a shortage of lumber, and 
in some cases are using firsts and seconds cottonwood and 
gum because they have not been able to get a sufficient 
supply of lower grade material. As most of their out- 
put is sold at contract prices, the cost of production is 
being greatly increased without a corresponding advance 
in the price of finished packages. 

The number of building permits issued in Louisville in 
April was 290, the estimated expenditure involved being 
$702,403, a gain of $178,405 over the corresponding 
month of 1911. The total for the first four months of 
this year is $3,649,000. 

The Norman Lumber & Box Co. has changed its name 
to the Norman Lumber Co. As reported, the company 
sold its box factory last week to the Booker Box Co., a 
new concern organized by 8. F. Booker and others. 

Beargrass Creek, which runs through the city of Louis 
ville, has been rising rapidly on aecount of heavy rains, 
and for a time threatened many industries along its 
banks, chief of which is the Alfred Struck Co., a lumber 
concern. The waters subsided, however, without invad- 
ing the yards. Plans have been made to deepen the chan- 
nel of the creek and confine its waters by the erection of 
concrete walls, but final decision as to the improvements 
has not vet been made. 


is progressing 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.. May 6.—A freight audit bureau 
will be established by the Indianapolis Trade Associa- 
tion for the purpose of auditing the freight bills of 
members of the association. The membership of the 
association, about 200 manufacturers, wholesalers and 
jobbers, includes most of the lumber concerns of the 


city. It is thought the new bureau will effect a lar se 
annual saving. 

The Standard Wheel Co. has received an order at is 
Terre Haute factory for 150 clubs, which will be us:d 
for killing fur-bearing seals at the Pribilof Island ro: k- 
eries this summer. The clubs are to be 5% feet log 
and of second growth, straight grained hickory. ‘I ie 
order was placed by B. W. Everman, chief of the di.i- 
sion of Alaskan fisheries. 

A movement for a coliseum for the city has beon 
started by the Indianapolis Automobile Trade Assoc'a- 
tion, which has set aside $1,000 toward the erection of 
such a building. The only condition is that a contract 
for the building shall be let by April 1, 1913. The 
money set aside is a part of the profits of the recent tent 
automopile show held in this city. 





FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., May 7.—The Ohio River has been 
on another rampage and logging has been more or less 
interfered with in this section. While the large hard- 
wood mills have been operated on practically full time 
logs have been slow in coming in. With the river fall- 
ing again and trade of all kinds picking up lumbermen 
believe that this will be a very good year for them. 
Inquiries are coming in much more freely than at this 
time last year. Collections are also improving. 

All building records for Evansville for April were 
smashed, according to the report of the building in- 
spector. The total value of building permits for thie 
month was nearly $210,000. Sash and door men, yellow 
pine dealers and planing mill men are busy and the mills 
are being operated on full time. 

Charles W. Talge, of the Evansville Veneer Works, 
reports trade on the upward grade and says he has no 
room to complain at the state of trade. He says the 
new addition that is being built to the company’s fac- 
tory here will be completed in a few weeks. 

Box manufacturers report trade very active for the 
time of year and most local factories are being operated 
on full time. M. W. Foster, of MeFerson & Fosier, 
reports their plant running on full time and believes his 
compaiy will do a nice business this year. 

Leslie P. Eichel, of the Ohio River Contract Co., of 
this city, which company has the contract for the buila- 
ing of the big Government dam 17 miles below here, 
says work on the dam at Henderson, Ky., will be started 
in a short time and that it will be rapidly pushed to 
completion. 

Albert Starbuck, owner of the Starbuck sawmill at Peters- 
burg, Ind., was a recent business visitor in Evansville. He 
says his mill is being operated on full time and that he is 
getting all of the good logs he wants. 

Claude Maley, of Maley & Wertz, hardwood lumber 
manufacturers, has returned from a business trip to Edin- 
burg, Ind., where the company has a sawmill and vencer 
mill in operation. 

William H. Bultman, for several years with the Wolflin- 
Luhring Lumber Co., of this city, but who now has charge 
of the business of the Natalbany Lumber Co., at Indian- 
apolis, was here on business a few days ago and called on 
many of his old friends. 

George Meinzer, of this city, who represents the Ferguson 
Lumber Co., at St. Louis, Mo., was here a few days ago. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 7.—With splendid weather pre- 
vailing excepting an occasional rainy day, building in the 
city’s suburbs is going on fast. The yellow pine, cypress 
and millwork dealers are as busy as they can be and the 
hardwood men are getting a part of the business. The 
trouble at producing points is causing bad delays due 
to incessant rain and high water. Demand for stock of 
all kinds never was better and good prices are being 
obtained for all stock. Plain oak leads by far and the 
shortage in this wood is becoming more apparent each 
day. High prices are being obtained for No. 1 and No. 
2 common plain oak, and it is very hard to locate in any 
quantities, while poplar, cottonwood, gum and other hard- 
woods are in splendid demand and very searee. Poplar in 
Nos. 2 and 3 common and cottonwood also are held at a 
premium by mills and dealers, 

The situation was expected to be more or less relieved 
hy the new crop of lumber that should begin to arrive 
in about thirty days, but it will no doubt be found that 
such stock is practically all sold, and what will be pro- 
duced within the next couple of months is practically sold 
now; therefore there can not be any available lumber 
or surplus stock for the open market for some time, if at 
all this season. Visiting millmen emphasize the positive 
increase in prices on all hardwoods and many of them 
accept new business only on the basis of high prices, and 
while dealers and large consumers hesitate before plac- 
ing business on this basis it would appear to be a wise 
thing to do in face of the short crop this year. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, May 6.—Not in the history of the 
lumber business in Columbus has competition been so 
keen between retailers as it is now, and at times the 
margin of profit is so small that it is almost. insigni(i- 
cant, Lumber sold by the retail trade was bought last 
November and could not be duplicated at the same figure 
in the open market today, but dealers are so eager for 
business that they are not taking advantage of the rise 
that has taken place since last fall. There was a much 
better demand for most grades of lumber last week, due 
principally to better weather conditions and more activity 
in buildmg. Demand for wide poplar is the only dull 
feature of the market, all other grades being active and 
firm. Hardwoods and yellow pine are in exceptionally 
good demand and holdings of the latter are said to le 
only moderate. Hardwoods are attracting more attention 
than they have in a long time and there is a better mov 
ment of all the lower grades of lumber. Floods and e:r 
shortage continue factors in the market and many coni- 
plaints are heard regarding delayed shipments. Man:- 
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fa urers say that they have little trouble with shipments, 
as cnost of the local men have timberlands located ‘on 
th side of the flood districts. Yellow pine dealers say 
the they have had cars rolling in the last 60 days and 
de sot know when they will arrive. 

‘ve yard trade is very satisfactory and demand from 
th: factory trade is good. Stocks of yellow pine are 
raj dly cleaning up and dealers say that they will soon be 
cou pelled to go into the open market to replenish sup- 
pls. Dry stocks in the hands of mills and jobbers are 
unnsually light for this time of year. Millmen say that 
the: are unable to cut to their full capacity. 

‘he W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. announced several 
changes in its office force. R. C. Willis, who has been as- 
i to the general salesman during the last three 
yes, Will leave within a few days for the West, for the 
purpose of going into the real estate business. F. B. 
Prior, who has been sales manager of the western division 
of the company, will become assistant May 13 to the 
general sales manager, with headquarters in Columbus. 
A. ©. Gosten, who has been in Canada in the interest of 
his company the last few years, has been transferred to 
Chicago to assist the manager at that place. John Hall, 
a well-known lumberman, will handle the Ontario (Cana- 
da) lumber trade, with headquarters at Toronto. 


sistant 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

BurraLo, N. Y., May 8.—The Standard Hardwood 
Lumber Co. has about 750,000 feet of Jumber at its new 
yard and is fast receiving more. It hopes to move into 
the office now building by June 15. 

i. W. Vetter reports maple as one of the chief stocks 
in request in the local market. A large stock of it from 
Pennsylvania was received some weeks ago, and much 
of it has already been moved. 

The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co. finds the hardwood 
demand increasing and is looking for good business this 
summer. Local market stocks are reported to be the 
smallest in years. 

I. N. Stewart & Bro. note a larger demand for ash 
and poplar and a better tone to the market. Demand is 
largely for lower grades, but thick stock is in growing 
inqulry, 

Hugh MeLean has returned from his trip to the Paei- 
fic coast, after an absence of a month. The yard has 
lately been taking inventory and quartered oak in dry 
stock is called very searee. 

The National Lumber Co. reports April as a very 
satisfactory month in its hardwood sales, with oak lead- 
ing. A large amount of its sales is in hardwood flooring, 
chiefly maple. 


THE MIDDLE WEST 


AT NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS. 


OMAHA, NEB., May 6.—Although the amount of lumber 
being used in this territory is not unusual, there is 
prospect of a gradual increase. In the Middle West 
the spring has been almost ideal in its preparation of the 
soil for splendid crops, and it has been a long time 
since the growing wheat crop has looked so well. The 
soil is in the finest possible condition, too, for the oats 
just springing up and for the corn now being planted. 
Trade in lumber and in building materials here depends 
largely on what is gotten from the soil. In Omaha ter- 
ritory the one thing of most interest to wholesalers and 
retailers of lumber is news of the growing crops. 

Sale of lumber is increasing as the spring advances. 
Omaha retailers find city trade fairly active. Residence 
building is more aetive in the suburbs, but is not con- 
fined to any one part ot the city. The 17-story Woodmen 
of the World Building is nearing completion, and inside 
finishing will be carried forward rapidly. The long- 
delayed Douglass County Court House is nearly com- 
plete, to cost over a million dollars. 

Omaha regrets keenly the loss of Emil Brandeis, who 
went down with the Titanic. Mr. Brandeis believed in 
Onaha and was one of the most progressive men in the 
city. It still has his two brothers, who will no doubt 
carry forward the buildings planned by the Brandeis 
Inverests prior to Emil Brandeis’ death. 
salesman for the Dodds Lumber Co. is authority for 
statement that Des Moines, Iowa, is active in the 
huilding line, 

! the floods continue much longer in the South it may 
me easier to sell lumber than to deliver it and easier 
uy lumber than to get it. Some of the stock sheets 
teow in the hands of salesmen look like they had been 

' idled with buekshot. 

Vrices tend upward in yellow pine and fir. Shingles 
stronger. There is little change in other woods and 
‘eneral the markets are fairly steady. 

‘he Knot-Hole Baseball team will play the Essex 

iggers at Essex, Iowa, Friday afternoon, May 17. 

Knot-Hole boys are the salesmen who visit Essex. 

Sluggers are the local boys. ‘The lumber dealers 

! southwestern Towa will attend this game and root 

the Knot-Holes. The game will be preceded by a 
| meet. 
~everal Omaha contractors are submitting bids for the 
‘tion of a eity hall at Blair and a publie library at 
‘“oieva. Plans for both buildings are on file at the 
1} lders’ Exchange. 

ie Updike Lumber Co. has had a material growth of 

'. ness. It has found it necessary to extend its yard 
recently made purchase of additional land extending 
| the Belt Line to the proposed Saddle Creek Boule- 

‘and from Dodge to Davenport Streets. The cost of 
additional property is not given, but the Updike 

ber Co. is reported to have paid just three times 

‘ the same property could have been obtained for 
> years ago. 














T. F. Stroud, manufacturer of the ‘‘Little Red 
Wagon,’’ whose plant was recently destroyed by fire, has 
decided to rebuild in Omaha on consideration of the fact 
that the city will guarantee a better water pressure at 
his location. 

There is a move to proceed at once with the erection 
of the new United State National Bank 18-story Build- 
ing. 

D. W. Henry, president and general manager of the 
Omaha Motor Co., announces the intention of his com- 
pany to build a well equipped factory on the north side. 
The location will be adjoining T. F. Stroud’s property 
and the first building erected will be 400 by 125 feet, 
with offices in the second story. 

The Grand Monarch Lumber Co., City National Bank 
Building, has taken over the Colorado property of the 
old Omaha Lumber Co. The consideration was $750,000. 
C, R. Cushman is president and H. W. Walther general 
manager. The proposition is a big one and quite an 
amount of timber is involved. 

Both the Dodds Lumber Co. and the Nebraska Bridge, 
Supply & Lumber Co., producers of Tennessee red cedar, 
report an inability to get forward, on time, material 
covered by orders on file. Conditions in east Tennessee 
and northern Alabama have been without precedent for 
years. There has been almost continual rain and it has 
been next to impossible to keep the men at work. 

The Northwestern Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, which met at St. Joseph, Mo., early last 
month, discussed the advisability of lumber yards having 
a ‘‘bargain day’’ once a week. 

IIolliway Bros., of Mo., remodeling their 


Rockport, are 


lumber sheds. When the work is complete they will have 
a fine yard. 
The Freihofer Lumber Co., of Rockport, Mo., has sold 


its lumber interests at that point to the C. If. Nold Lumber 


Co., of St. Joseph, Mo. Not long since Mr. Nold also took 
over the yard at Murray, Neb. 
y. C. Neuman, of Hallam, has sold his lumber yard to 


Ww. 
the P. A. Buller Lumber Co. Mr. Buller is a partner of the 
J. H. Von Steen Lumber Co., of Beatrice, in this purchase. 

It is reported that the Home Lumber Co., of Lincoln, Neb., 
has purchased the lumber yards at Raymond and Steinaur. 

H. O. Sly, of Fairfax, Mo., is building a lumber shed 
and warehouse. Mr. Sly says Fairfax territory is using 
quite a bit of material this spring. He says trade is good. 

Mr. Collins, of Keister & Collins, Essex, Iowa, passed 
through Omaha on his return from Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
where he was in attendance as a delegate to the State con- 
vention. 

Ek. C, Houston. lumber dealer of Tekamah, 
with his family for Los Angeles to spend a 
Houston went out with the Omaha Shriners. 

H. H. Hoxsey, former well-known Nebraska lumber sales- 
man, is now with the Imperial Sales Co., City National 
Bank Building, which concern is handling Imperial water 
proofing and a combination screen and storm sash. 


left 
month. 


recently 
Mr. 


James A. Shaw, district manager in the Middle West 
for the Pacific Lumber Agency, of Aberdeen, Wash., has 
moved his office from Kansas City to Omaha. Mr. Shaw 


is now located on the sixth floor of the Brandeis Building. 
J. R. Major, formerly with Adams & Kelly Co., will travel 
in Iowa for the C. N. Deitz Lumber Co. 


ewer nm 


QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS. 


DENVER, COLO., May 8.—Twenty thousand acres of 
timberland and a sawmill with a capacity of 150,000 
feet a day were sold a few days ago by T. Sullenber- 
ger, of Pagosa Springs, to the Newton Lumber & Invest- 
ment Co., of Pueblo, for approximately $100,000. The 
transfer of the Sullenberger lumber interests to the 
Newton company brings practically all of the Pagosa 
Springs lumber and milling interests into the Newton 
company’s hands. 

E. Romero & Son have been succeeded at Vaughn, N. 
Mex., by the V. F. Crubb Lumher Co. 





FROM EASTERN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Sioux FAs, S. Dax., May 8.—W. W. MeNally, for 
some time manager of the Howard yards of the Anderson 
Lumber Co., has been transferred to Eagle Butte, where 
he will be manager of the yards of the same company. 

The Square Lumber Co., of Aurora, has purchased the 
farm implement business of G, D. Cheatham, which has 
been transferred to F. H. Ainsworth, manager of the 
lumber company, who in future will conduct it in ecn- 
nection with the lumber business. 

William Bohanna has severed his connection with the 
Anderson Lumber Co.’s Plankinton yards and has been 
given charge of a yard belonging to the same company 
at Presho. His successor here is Thomas W. Hamilton, 
of Alexandria. 

Alpha Barrette has resigned his position as local 
manager for the Peter Mintener Lumber Co., at Belle 
Fourche, and will retire May 15. 

Walter I. Hooker is the new manager of the Geddes 
vards of J. H. Queal & Co. 

Frank Hall has sold his lumber yard at Conde to the 
Hollandsworth-Hart Lumber Co. George MecEachran, of 
Ipswich, has taken charge as agent. 

The J. F. Anderson Lumber Co. is erecting an office 
building in its yards at Alexandria. The new structure 
will be 12 by 26 feet and a material improvement over 
the present building, which has been in use many years. 





NINE LUMBER YARDS TRANSFERRED. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Fargo, N. D., May 8.—One of the biggest lumber 
changes ever made in the State was effected this week 
when the McCulloch & Mudgett Lumber Co., of Valley 
City, with branch yards in several of the smaller towns, 
sold its entire holdings to the Carpenter-Newman Co., 
of Minneapolis, Minn. The deal involved $200,000. Nine 
yards were transferred, located at Valley City, James- 
town, Rogers, Oriska, Litchfield, Hastings, Lanona, Pills- 
bury and Luverne. O. P. Newman, of Minneapolis, will 
be active manager and will move to Valley City at once, 
where he will make his headquarters. 
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Special List 


of Lumber which we desire 
- to Sell and Ship Immediately: 


Point 17. 
4 cars 4/4 Basswood Log Run. 


“5/4 Chestnut ¢1 Common and better, 


wy “ 4/4 Poplar $1 & 2. 
% ‘* 4/4 Poplar Box 13 to 21”. 


4000’ 4/4 Birch Log Run. 
9000’ 4/4 Basswoed Log Run. 

Point 21. 
1 car 4/4 White Oak 1 Common and better. 
10000’ 4/4 Poplar Panel & wide $1, 18” and wider 
Balance car 4/4 White Oak $1 Common and better, 


Point 24. 


1 car 4/4 Poplar 21 & 2, and Panel, 
200,000’ 4/4 Oak Log Run. 
Point 27. 

1 car 4/4 Basswood #1 Common and better, 10” 

wider. 
Basswood $1 Common and better, 
White Oak £1 Common, 
White Oak 2 Common. 
White Gak Wormy. 
Quar, White Oak Log Run. 
Flitch sawed Hickory Log Run, all 9’ long. 
Flitch sawed Hickory Log Run, all 12’ long. 
Poplar $1 & 2, 7 to 17”. 
Poplar Box 13” and wider. - 

Point 27-2. 

car 4/4 Chestnut 1 Common and better. 

* 4/4 Oak $1 Common and better. 

Point in Tennessee. 

1 car 4/4 Quar. White Oak £1 Common. 

8 cars 4/4 Quar. White Oak ¢1 and 2. 

Point 17—Circular sawed, plump thickness, running 
50 to 60% 14 & 16’ long, excepting Basswood, which 
is largely 12’ long. 


10 to 28”. 
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Point 21—Circular sawed. Oak is mostly White 
Oak, about one-half each grade, runs heavy to 12’ 
lengths, perhaps 25% 14 and 16’. Poplar is choice 


old-fashioned Yellow Poplar, mostiy 12’ long, some 
14 and 16’ lengths, some 10’. 

Point 24—Circular sawed. Poplar is old-fashioned 
Soft Yellow stock 75% 14 and 16’ lengths, balance 12’ 
with a little 10’. About one-half 18” and wider. Oak 
is nearly all White Oak; will run probably 50 to 60% 
71 Common and better. 2 

Point 27—This stock is all band sawed and runs 
heavy to 16’ lengths, probably 75%, excepting the 
first two items of Basswood. 4/4. Basswood runs 
about 80% 12’ long, is practically all 12” and over 
wide, running up to 20”. It is nearly all firsts and 
seconds. The 8/4 Basswood will run about 90% 16’ 
long and is good widths, running up to 19” in width, 
three pieces measured 19”. The flitched sawed antes 

ite 


ory is exceptionally choice stock. The Quar. 
Oak will run 60% or more £2 Common and better. 
Point 27-2—Circular sawed, good widths, good 


lengths. Perhaps one-half each grade. 

Point in Tennessee—The Quartered White Oak is 
band sawed, choice widths and lengths, beautifully 
figured, high grade. 


We will be glad to have a list of stock from 
any mill man who ships good lumber. Will 
give satisfying and convincing evidence that 
we pay spot cash for everything we purchase. 


John J. Rumbarger Lbr. Co. 


418 Perry Bldg.,S. E. Cor. 16th and Chestnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








! The Floyd-Olmstead Company 
! Philadelphia, Pa. 


3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Poplar 
146,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Common Poplar 
11,000 ft.4-4 - Log Run Maple 
117,000 ft. 4-4 Cull and S. W. Chestnut 
41,000 ft. 5-4 Cull and S. W. Chestnut 
45,000 ft. 6-4 Cull and S. W. Chestnut 
10,000 ft. 4-4 - Log Run Basswood 
19,000 ft. 8-4 - Log Rea Hickory 


SELLING AGENTS 


White Lumber Company, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 











' NORTH CAROLINA PINE | 


Rough and Dressed 


YELLOW PINE 


Bill Stuff and Flooring 
Hallowell & Souder, pun aperPae” 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Band Sawed-—Steam Kiln Dried 


LONG LEAF LUMBER 














Manufactured from the finest Long Leaf Pine Tim- 
ber from Kinder, Calcasieu Parish, La. Soda dipped, 
bright stock a specialty. 


Our 2’’ Dimension will dress to 154” thick. 


Peavy - Byrnes Lumber Co. 
Sales Office 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Manufacturers. 














OUR PLANING MILL IS RUNNING ENTIRELY ON 


BASSWOOD 


We Offer:—1 car 1x12 and wider 1s and 2s; 1 car 1x8 lsand 2s. 
Basswood Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling, Etc. 


Sanford & Treadway, Menominee, Mich. 











Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, WEST SIDE, MICH. 
We Solicit your Inquiries for 
White Pine Lumber 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Mouldings 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 
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SPECIAL PRICES 


For quick movement on the following 
Band Sawn Lumber. 


POPLAR. 


>> = 
= 


mow 
TDs 


SSS 


Panel 18 to 36” 
1s and 2s 7 to 17” 
stained 

No. 1 Common 
No. 2 Common 


Oooh DDO 


QUARTERED OAK. 
SRE NEs on oncce eee n ae sen 12,000’ 
No. 30,000’ 


60,000’ 
54,000’ 


/4 X 10” and up No. 
and Bet. 
BASSWOOD. 
4/4 1s and 2s 15,060’ 


Sales Agents of The Haddock-France Lumber Co. 


Monarch Lumber Co. 


_15th and Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


44,000 

















FROM THE WOLVERINE STATE 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City AND SAGINAW, MicH., May 7.—A large fac- 
tory is to begin operation in Saginaw about June 1. The 
Saginaw Sash & Door Co., which lately acquired the 
property at Park Street and tracks of the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad, is constructing a plant 100 by 160 feet, 
two stories, cement and brick construction. The factory 
is being equipped with a complete line of modern wood- 
working machinery, and will produce a complete line of 
sash, doors, frames, blinds and all kinds of interior and 
exterior wood products. 

During April the Kneeland-Bigelow Co., of Bay City, 
shipped by rail to market over 5,000,000 feet of lumber 
products. 

The first cargo of lumber (464,382 feet) to arrive in 
Saginaw River this season was. brought in Sunday by 
the steamer Ogemaw from Thessalon, Ont. It was con- 
signed to E. B. Foss & Co. It is expected that imports 
will be quite extensive from this on, as a large quantity 
of lumber has been bought in Canada for the Saginaw 
Valley trade. All lower-grade lumber is particularly 
active, owing to the brisk condition of the box manu- 
facturing business. 

Extensive repairs are being made to the Logan mill, 
owned by Yuill Bros., at Vanderbilt. The mill has 
secured a good stock of logs for the summer business. 

It is said that beech, maple and birch ties will soon 
replace the long used cedar which is now fast disappear- 
ing in Michigan forests. The railroads will subject the 
ties to a chemical preparation which it is expected will 
prolong their life. 

The hardwood lumber trade is particularly brisk, with 
beech, maple and basswood urgently called for. No. 3 
hardwood is in great demand and hemlock dealers are 
reporting good business. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


DETROIT, MicH., May 8.—Wholesale and retail lumber- 
men are unanimous in the report that business is better 
than it has been for a long time, and there is every in- 
dication that the rush will continue. Recent advances 
are holding up well, the stiffening of prices having been 
accepted without question, particularly in the wholesale 
trade. There has been little advance yet by retailers, 
who are disposed to accept smaller margins rather than 
make advances at this time. Yards in all parts of the 
city agree that business just now is unusually brisk. 

The freight situation, which during the winter was 
a serious matter with Detroit shippers in -every line, 
especially with lumbermen, shows little improvement. 
The bulk of the freight business is handled in Detroit 
by the Michigan Central, which is swamped with busi- 
One Detroit concern this week received a ear of 
lumber which was shipped from a north Michigan point 
on February 9, requiring three months to go a little 
over 200 miles. The lumber was badly weather-beaten 
when it reached Detroit. A committee of lumbermen have 
taken the matter up with the transportation committee 
of the Board of Commerce, and a strong effort will be 
made to improve shipping conditions. 

With the arrival of warm weather the docks along the 
river front in the lumber district have taken on their 
summertime appearance, and there is considerable activity 
among the lumber earriers and handlers. The steamer 
H.R. Harvey discharged a cargo of lumber this week for 
the Brownley & Kelly Lumber Co. The barge Corry is 
at Cheboygan loading hemlock and hardwood for the 
same firm, and the Toltec will go to Lake Superior soon. 
The Philetus Sawyer is also taking on a load of hardwood 
at Green Bay points for the Brownley & Kelly Co. The 
steamer Sticken will reach Detroit this week with a cargo 
of lumber for Lowry & Robinson. The steamer Toltec 
and barge Godfrey are at Pequaming this week loading 
for the Grace Harbor Lumber Co. The Detroit Lumber 
Co. is expecting a load of white pine and norway soon 
from Duluth on the Helen C. The barge Thomas Gaun, 
with a cargo of hemlock dimensions and timbers, and the 
Chamberlain, with a full cargo of lath from Georgian 
Bay, are also expected this week by the Detroit Lumber 
Co. The steamers Montana and Rhoda Emily, with nor- 
way, white pine and lath from Georgian Bay, and the 
McWilliams, with hemlock from Lake Superior, will ar- 
rive in Detroit this week with cargoes all consigned to the 
C. W. Kotcher Lumber Co. 

Detroit retail lumber dcalers are planning to hold their 
regular monthly outing on Belle Isle next Tuesday eve- 
ning. 

C. W. Koteher will go to Florida next week to bring 
back his Jaunch with which he made a trip South ijast 
fall. He will return all the way by water, coming via 
the Hudson River and Erie Canal. 


ness. 





NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


BoyNE City, Micu., May 8.—Navigation opened on 
Pine Lake last week with the steambarges C. A. Runnells, 
lately acquired by the White Transportation Co., and the 
barge Stephenson, both of which took on cargoes for 
Chicago. 

The new dimension mill which has been installed by 
the W. H. White Co. at its mill No. 1 is about com- 
pleted and much of the machinery is in operation. 

The Boyne City Handle Co. has installed a new dry 
kiln system and also considerable new machinery to in- 
crease the output of its plant which product is being 
shipped to all parts of the country. 

The Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena Railroad secured 
a franchise last week through the village of Gaylord, 


Otsego County. One of the objects of the extension is ‘o 
make a cross-state line in the northern section and it 5 
also the intention to reach new sections of timber whic): 
will be brought to this city for the purpose of manufa 
ture. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 

MENOMINEE, MICH., May 6.—The main drive of the 
Menominee River Boom Co. started this week at the 
mouth of the Paint River. It is estimated that the 
drive will contain about 36,000,000 feet of logs by the 
time the sorting gaps are reached. Last year there was 
nearly 60,000,000 feet of timber in the Menominee River 
drive, due to the fact that many million feet were lef! 
over from the year before, the dry season making it 
impossible to move a large part of the drive. Last year 
the driving conditions were excellent and there was a 
grand clean-up along the river and its tributaries. 

Movement of lumber by water has been brisk since 
the opening of navigation. Many buyers representing 
large concerns have been in the twin cities and some 
important deals have been made. The hopes of the lum- 
bermen are in a measure being realized and the report 
of the best trade in several years is general. Building 
conditions encourage expectations of further improve 
ment in the lumber business. 

_Frank P. Sullivan, a well-known Buffalo lumberman, is 
visiting the Twin City markets. 

_A. H. Stange has resigned as a member of the board of 
directors of the Merrill Chamber of Commerce. 

John W, Wells, president of the J. W. Wells Lumber Co., 
of Menominee, will furnish the equipment for the domestic 
science department of the proposed new school of manual 
training and domestic science in Menomince. 

James O'Callaghan, of Norway, has placed an order for 
machinery for a planing mill which will be built on the 
site of the Sturgeon mill, near Vulcan, destroyed recently 
by fire. The sawmill will be rebuilt later. 

J. M. Attley, of Chicago, secretary and_treasurer of the 
Sagola Lumber Co., has been paying an official visit to the 
plant. : 

The Jones & Kerry Lumber Co., of St. Ignace, has started 
up its mill and prospects are bright for a successful season. 

The Crocker Chair Co., of Sheboygan, with about 1,000 
employees, intends to come under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law. 

President Huebel, of the Iron Range Lumber & Cedar 
Co., says that the mill at Pentoga will go into commission 
this week. 

The sawmill owned by the estate of the late James W. 
Cleaver, together with other effects, will be sold at sheriff's 
sale on May 15. 

The Edwin Bell Co., a Pittsburgh 
the site of the old sawmill at Engadine, Mich., and will 
build a heading-mill with a dry kiln attached. The fac- 
tory will furnish employment for 20 men at the start. The 
product is‘ hardwood headings for barrels; the company gets 
its staves from the South. 


concern, has secured 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

MANISTIQUE, Micu., May 6.—The sawmill of Hebard 
& Sons at Pequaming will cut 20,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber and 10,000,000 shingles this season. 

A jam of 10,000,000 feet of logs was recently dyna- 
mited on Menominee River at Horse Race Falls. 

The Spies Lumber Co., of Menominee, has sold a large 
quantity of oak logs near Koss to the Wisconsin & 
Michigan Railway. The logs will be sawed at Koss. 

Lumber shipments are beginning in earnest. The 
steamer C. F. Curtis has been loading here, the Filer 
at Vans Harbor and the barge Marvin at Manistee, all 
with hardwood. The first two are for Tonawanda and 
the Marvin for Buffalo. 





ON LITTLE BAY DE NOQUETTE. 


EScANABA, MiIcH., May 7.—Both smokestacks on the 
Eseanaba Veneer Co.’s plant blew down, causing that 
plant to cease operating for about 10 days. Manager 
'Tuxford reports that the company is doing the best busi- 
ness since the plant was built and orders for its bird’s- 
eye maple veneer are being received at a rate that wil! 
keep the’ plant running to its fullest capacity. 

The first Jumber that will be shipped from Ford River 
this season is being loaded on the steamer Filer and 
schooner Carrier for Chicago. A tow barge is loading 
cedar posts for Menominee. 

The following cargoes have been shipped from Nahma: 
Steamer Christie and tow Interlaken, hemlock for Chi- 
cago; steamer Butters, hardwood for Ludington; tow 
barge Mason, pine for Marinette. 

The following boats are loading at I. Stephenson Co.’s 
plant at Wells: Resumption with maple for Chicago; 
Halsted and Princess with norway for Chicago. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 7.—Wholesalers report some 
brisk orders for rush shipment in the yellow pine line. 
Prices have made several advances and further gains are 
expected. George M. Krone, wholesaler in yellow pine 
and Louisiana red cypress, 52 Patton Building, says: 

Orders for yellow pine are coming in much more freely. 
most of them for rush shipment. Many of the mills are 
not in a position to make quick shipments on account ol 
broken stocks and the high water situation in the South, 
while some of the mills are finding it hard to get a sufli- 
cient number of cars. I understand that most of the south- 
ern mills have more orders on hand than they can fill. 
Prices for yellow pine advanced $1 a thousand last week 
and I look for another advance in prices within a short 
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iime. I believe this is the time for yard managers and re- 
inilers in general to place their orders for yellow pine. I 
lave not seen the market so strong since 1907 and I feel 
ure that prices will be much higher this summer than 
they are at present. Louisiana red cypress prices are about 
ihe same as they were on January 1. 


The W. E. Hildebrand Co. has been organized in She- 
boygan by W. E. Hildebrand and William Hildebrand, 
jr., who recently disposed of their interests in the old 
firm of Ebenreiter & Hildebrand. The company is erect- 
ing a planing mill and interior finishing plant, 50 by 70 
feet in dimensions and two stories high. It is expected 
that the plant will be ready for operation some time in 
June. 

Kramp & Ceman, who purchased the plant of the 
Henry Luther Broom Co., at Berlin, last fall and re- 
modeled it into a sash and door plant, have installed 
considerable new equipment and are planning the erec- 
tion of a dry kiln. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIS., May 6.—Indications are for a ready 
market and good prices. Dealers believe the season will 
be good and that even an improvement will be shown. 

The Shawano Advancement Association has secured 
a woodenware factory for that city. 

The Kenfield & Lamoreaux Co., of Washburn, will 
erect a modern factory at Bemidji, Minn. The city has 
donated a site. The new factory will be fireproof and 
will be operated by electricity. 

Thomas M. Boyd, president of the American Seating 
Co., Manitowoe, has authorized $12,000 improvements 
and will manufacture its entire output of church fur- 
niture there. 

Alex. M. Holmes, Chippewa Falls, has been appointed 
Government scaler at the Lac du Flambeau Indian 
agency. 

Francis A. Brown has been chosen president and 
Charles A. Goodman vice president of the Marinette 
Chamber of Commerce. Both are prominent local lum- 
bermen. 

The first lumber carrier of the season to pass through 
the Sturgeon Bay Canal went through April 25. It was 
the steamer C. F. Curtis. 





ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 


OSHKOSH, WIs., May 8.—George M. Paine, of the 
Paine Manufacturing Co., mentioned in Milwaukee cor- 
respondence of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week 
as a possible nominee for governor on an anti-income 
tax platform, is one of the men who will have to have 
the honor ‘‘thrust upon him’’ since he is not enthusias- 
tic over the possibility of acquiring the gubernatorial 
reins. When questioned about the matter he did state 
emphatically that he believed the income tax to be an 
unjust measure, but he had nothing to offer as to the 
political asset of that belief. It is an acknowledged 
fact that he would secure strong support in the Fox 
River Valley. , 

Woodworkers employed in the woodworking plants in 
Oshkosh have demanded an increase in their present 
wage scale, but it is understood that the manufacturers 
are refusing to accede to the demands of the men. There 
are between 4,000 and 5,000 employees of the Oshkosh 
plants who would be affected by a strike, if such a stao 
should be taken. It is said that about 1,100 of these 
are members of the woodworkers’ union. Oshkosh 1anu- 
facturers say that they are working on the 9-hour basis 
and employing about a two-thirds’ crew and that ihe 
present condition of business will not warrant an increase 
of wages being made. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 

MELLEN, WIs., May 7.—AlIl mills in this vicinity are 
shipping heavily, orders are coming in very satisfactorily, 
and plenty of equipment is being given the territory for 
lumber loading. The car situation, which delayed ship- 
ments some time ago, is very much better and a great 
deal of lumber has been moved within the last 10 days. 

A careful canvass of the mills in this section shows a 
decided shortage of dry stock, with no surplus items. 
low-grade stock of all kinds, which six months ago was 
in good supply, has been picked up rapidly and is now 
hard to obtain at prices of from $1 to $2 a thousand 
feet in advance of the going prices of last season. 

The hemlock situation is strong, with a heavy demand, 
and indieations point to further increase in values before 
ihe new eut can be put in shape for the market. Man- 
ifacturers report increasing demand for all grades of 
basswood, ash and elm also are being given a lot of 
attention by wholesalers, who are picking all the dry 
‘tock in sight. Hard maple is in better demand than for 
some time, owing to the increasing demand for maple 
‘voring, on which prices on all grades are advancing. 

S. Logan Howard, of New York City, Mott Beers, of 
‘hicago, Dan Waters, of St. Louis, and Allen Grace, of 
‘incinnati, were the guests recently of Mr. and Mrs. 
“corge H. Atwood, of Park Falls, on a visit in which 
pusiness is combined with pleasure. Messrs. Howard and 
“cers are representatives of the Lidgerwood. Co., man- 
‘iacturer of logging machinery. Messrs. Waters and 
“race are practical logging experts and make a specialty 
°! studying special conditions with a view of submitting 
} «ns or planning special apparatus for reducing the cost 
ol logging. They will spend some time in the Atwood 
company’s woods to make suggestions as to the most 
practical methods of reducing the expense of logging 
)evailing there. 

The mill of the M. H. Sprague Lumber company at 
‘shburn started on the season’s cut last Wednesday 
corning and is running nicely with a good season’s 
‘ork ahead, 

_ Wednesday of last week a deal was closed for the 
‘'ansfer of lands in Bayfield County that is the biggest 








in point of money consideration that was ever closed in 
the county, at which time 22,000 acres in the town of 
Clover known as the original Wisconsin Lumber & Cattle 
Co. tract was conveyed to a syndicate composed of the 
Donaher & Holton Co., of Minneapolis; B. C. Cook, of 
Superior, and F. H. Bertlett & Co., of Chicago, and in- 
volved a cash consideration of close to $200,000. This 
land will at once be colonized and a large number of 
actual settlers put on it, making this one of the largest 
colonies in the northwest. 


MINNESOTA 


THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 8.—The low water which 
has handicapped log driving for a year was relieved 
this week following copious rains last Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday nights. A big rise came all along the 
river, and on Monday the river at Minneapolis had scored 
a gain of 6 feet, with more coming. Logs began run- 
ning in right away, and the boom company resumed turn- 
ing today, after being down a little over a week. The 
Northland Pine Co., which had to shut down its two 
mills last week, is starting up again, and the C. A. Smith 
Lumber Co. is likely to begin sawing for the season 
within two or three days. 

The rains have caused general joy, though they put 
a stop to late seeding. The small grain crop generally 
has been seeded and now is sure to get a fine start. All 
the wholesaler interests of the twin cities report a fine 
prospect for the year, and business of all kinds seems 
to be on the up grade with little worry spent over poli- 
ties. 

April building permits issued in Minneapolis num- 
bered 849, with a total estimated cost of $2,148,225, 
compared with $1,737,050 for the same month last year. 
The St. Paul total for April was $869,000, as against 
$866,000 in April last year. 

A statement issued by George H. Hazzard, superin- 
tendent of Minnesota State parks, shows that forest 
reserves in Minnesota cover a total area of 1,016,960 
acres. The Superior National Forest embraces 800,000 
acres; the Minnesota National Forest, 170,000; Itasca 
State Park, 22,000, and Burntside Park, 23,000 acres. 
The rest is in small State parks. 

W. T. Cox, State forester, has gone to northern 
Minnesota for a personal inspection tour of the terri- 
tory north of Lake Superior, starting at Grand Marais. 
D. P. Tierney, assistant State forester, has just returned 
from a trip through the country north of Bemidji and 
Grand Rapids, and reports that the burning of slashings 
has been attended to well in that territory, in compliance 
with the State law, much reducing fire hazards. 

J. E. Glass has sold his interest in the Park Rapids 
Lumber Co., of Park Rapids, to the W. I. Carpenter 
Lumber Co., which takes over the Park Rapids mill and 
timber. There are about 5,000,000 feet of logs to be 
sawed at Park Rapids this season. 

H. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., is back 
from a short business trip to Pacifie coast and Inland 
Empire points. 

About 1,500,000 logs belonging to the Tabor Lumber 
Co., Keokuk, Iowa, are at the Minneapolis booms and on 
the way. It has been decided to send them down the 
river, and they will be driven to St. Paul and rafted 
from there to Keokuk. It was supposed at the end of 
last season that the last logs had been rafted from here 
down the Mississippi, but two more rafts will be required 
to take care of the Tabor logs. The company possibly 
will buy others. 

















AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DULUTH, MINN., May 6.—The Mullery-McDonald Lum- 
ber Co. has recently made substantial sales of good Jum- 
ber, not less than 3,000,000 feet, and the report is that 
it was considerably more. Improved demand for No. 3 
common and better has been one of the encouraging 
signs of the times in the lumber trade in the Duluth 
district. Shipping of lumber by boat began here this 
week. Navigation opened two or three weeks earlier 
than was expected two months ago, owing to excellent 
ice wasting conditions during the latter part of March 
and all of April. 

Heavy rains over northern Minnesota and Wisconsin 
last week caused an excellent stage of water in all the 
rivers. Nearly two inches of rain fell. If the moisture 
ean be so distributed to keep the forest fires down it will 
be a good thing. 

After having been closed down for six months the 
Virginia & Rainy Lake sawmill has resumed operations 
for the season, operating night and day. During the 
period of idleness repairs and improvements were made. 
At Winton, the St. Croix Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
and Swallow & Hopkins began sawing for the season 
last Monday. The former company’s plant has been 
enlarged. The Neils Lumber Co., at Cass Lake, is get- 
ting a supply of logs from Long Lake and will start 
sawing for the season in a few days. 

L. F. Stewart and F. A. Semond, of Hastings, have 
procured a site for a sawmill at Big Falls. The plant 
will have a capacity for 35,000 feet per 10 hours. It 
will be ready for operation early next fall. 

A large crew of river drivers under Otis Webb has 
arrived at Little Falls, on the Mississippi to start a big 
log drive from there. It will be well under way by May 


10. The original intention was not to start the drive 
from Little Falls until the drive from Brainerd had ar- 
rived there. Between Little Falls and St. Cloud 50,000,- 
000 feet of logs are in the Mississippi, and the drive 
at Little Falls will not await the Brainerd drive because 


W.VA. SPRUCE 





Pocahontas Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. 








Mills: 
BURNER, W. VA. 





S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE, 
HARDWOODS, 
HEMLOCK. 


Office: Fifth Avenue Bldg, . NEW YORK CITY. 
MILLS: Cass, West Virginia. 





Wm. Whitmer & Sons 


INCORPORATED 
Franklin Building. PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


W.Va. Spruce, White 


Pine and Hemlock 
Long and Shortleaf Pine and Hardwoods 





WILDELL LUMBER CO. 
Spruce, Hemlock and Cherry 


Office and Mills - WILDELL, W.VA. 





Otter Creek Boom & Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
and HARDWOODS. 
Office and Mills - | HAMBLETON, W. VA. 





United States Spruce Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
and HARDWOODS. 
Office and Mills’ - : 


MARION, VIRGINIA 





GILFILLAN, NEILL & Co. 
Spruce and Hemlock 


Office and Mills: MAY, WEST VIRGINIA. 


W. W. DEMPSEY 
JOHNSTOWN, PA 
SEEBERT, W. VA. 





SPRUCE 


HEMLOCK 
AND 


HARDWOODS 





Laurel River Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
JENNINGSTON, WEST VIRGINIA. 





Glady Fork Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills: GLADY, W. VA. 





Tygarts River Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills: MILL CREEK, W. VA. 





GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 

OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Cherry Riv. Boom & Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


MILLS: Richwood, Camden-on- 
Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va. 


Office, 
SCRANTON, PA. 





the Minneapolis Inmbermen are very desirous to get logs 
for their mills . 
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PINE LOGS OR LUMBER FOR SALE. 


We own and offer for sale on the Maganetawan River, about 
thirty miles from Georgian Bay, in the Township of McKenzie, and 
near Deer Lake Station on the C. & N.O. Ry., twenty-three miles 
north of Parry Sound, approximately seven and a half million feet 
of pine logs, Government Scale. 

Ready for early delivery. Logs can be driven to Byng Inlet in 
about three weeks’ time after drive starts. 

Will sell logs at a price delivered Byng Inlet, in one or more lots, 
or, ; 

Will sell the product at mill on Georgian Bay; or, will guarantee 
cost of sawing and towing. 

The stock is of superior quality. 

75% of Scale 12” diameter and over. 

85% of Scale 10” diameter and over. 

95% White Pine, balance mainly Red Pine. 
80% 16’ lengths. 


Buyers will be shown the logs by Mr. R. G. Flanders, Manager, 
who may be reached by letter to Whitestone, Ontario: or by tele- 
phone from Parry Sound from the C. & N. O. Ry. Station. 

Three days will be ample time to make inspection and return to 
Parry Sound. 





Further particulars given to prospective buyers. 


HOLT TIMBER COMPANY, LIMITED, 


926 Manhattan Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Or, Whitestone, Ontario, Canada. 


I~ PITTSBURGH “@ag 
E. V. Babcock & Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


p> SELLING PRODUCTS OF aE! 


Babcock Lumber Company, - Ashtola, Pa. 
Babcock Bros. Lumber Company, Babcock, Ga. 
Babcock Lumber & Boom Company, Davis, W.Va. 
Tellico River Lumber Co., Tellico Plains, Tenn. 
Sewell Lumber Company, - Sewell, W.Va. 
































WITH A TOTAL CAPACITY OF 


140,000,000 Feet 








Also special stocks of North Carolina Yellow Pine, 
Cypress, White Pine, Fir and Maple Flooring. 





















Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE PINE, 
CYPRESS, POPLAR. MAPLE AND OAK 
FLOORING. PACIFIC COAST PRODUCTS 


Mills, Belhaven, N. C 
New York Office, No. 1 Madison feo. 
White Pine Branch, Minneapolis, Minn. 


















Forest Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


Saw Mill, 
Konnarock, Va. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 











North Carolina Pine " 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











J. L. LYTLE LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


‘West Virginia Hardwoods 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





THE KEYSTONE STATE 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 











Lumber Trade Conditions Erratic—Hardwoods in Good 
Demand—Price Flurries Noted—New Wholesale Con- 
cern Enters Field. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 6.—Lumber trade conditions 
are reported as more erratic than they have been for 
years. Generally speaking, the se: ureity of lumber still 
exists, but here and there a concern without steady out- 
put fills up on some item and the report soon spreads 
that the scarcity is over. Then, on account of the 
premium on certain items, mills quote higher prices on 
them than for lumber of a normally higher price. Most 
mills are publishing ‘‘prices subject to change without 
notice,’’ and are using their prerogative to such a degree 
that the wholesalers are at a loss to know how to quote. 
The local yards are only fairly busy, in spite of big 
building permits being issued. General repair work is 
no doubt retarded to some extent by weather conditions, 
but business in general seems to be apathetic. 

All the hardwoods are in good demand, with 5/4, 6/4 
and 8/4 plain oak saleable at almost any price. Chestnut, 
beech, birch, maple, gum, quartered oak and low grade 
poplar are all strong, at firm prices. Ash is a little slow, 
but the price holds firm. 

White pine continues steady, spruce is scarce and high, 
cypress is in good demand at fair prices, and hemlock 
is still offered only in badly broken stock. 

In North Carolina and yellow pine the erratic condi- 
tions are most noticeable. Roofers, for example are 
coming in better, and deliveries are being brought to 
nearer reasonable time, but price is firm, and no stock 
is being accumulated. Yard stocks are being depleted 
rapidly, even with business light. 

General business conditions here are reported as some- 
what improved in some lines, but. manufacturers are only 
moderately busy, and the financial market is weak. 

The report of the Bureau of Building Inspection for 


April shows 1150 permits for 1955 operations, costing 
$4,503,385. This is a substantial increase over April of 


1911, when the expenditures amounted to $3,640,820. 
The totals for the year to date amount to $11,476,885, 
while for the first four months of last year the amount 
expended was $13,792,210. The good showing for April 
is considered to be a forerunner for active conditions 
during the spring and summer. 

The adding of a half million to the rivers and harbors 
appropriation for the Delaware River channel work, mak- 
ing the total $1,500,000, on the eve of the meeting of the 
International Navigation Congress has stimulated activity 
in local shipping circles toward the improvement and de- 
velopment of the port. Everything gives promise of 
great future for Philadelphia’s shipping. Director 
Norris, of the Department of Docks and Wharves, in dis- 
cussing plans for the rehabilitation of the port, said that 
he expects far-reaching results from the opinions of 
eminent marine engineers who will attend the Congress. 
It is estimated that more than $20,000,000 will be re- 
quired to carry out the improvements contemplated. 

Official announcement of the plans of the Fabre Steam- 
ship Co. to establish a direct line between Philadelphia 
and Marseilles and Naples was made at a banquet given 
by Agostino Corleto, newly-appointed agent of the com- 
pany at Philadelphia. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works has closed contracts 
with the Union Pacific, Southern Pacific and Illinois Cen- 
tral for a total of 115 locomotives. These orders involve 
an outlay of about $2,300,000. 

The regular meeting of the Philadelphia Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association will be held on Thursday 
the 9th, at which time the committees for 1912-13 will 
probably be announced. 

Thomas Philip Hammer, of the Hammer 
is back from the company’s mills at Little River, Clarks, 
and Slocums Creek, N. C., and reports all three mills 
running full in order to make up for the many delays 
caused by cold and rain. The company has built 8 miles 
of railroad at its Little River mill, and is cutting in big 
timber. The cypress shingle mills are filled up with 
orders ahead, and two cargoes of Eastern spruce, lath, 
the first of the season, are expected to arrive soon. 

A re-organization of the A. L. Miller Co., of Con- 


Lumber Co., 


shohocken, has lately been effected, the concern having 
been taken over by M. Lee Wood, a son of the late 
Morris M. Wood, of Hall Bros. & Wood, and Warren 


Pepper, formerly connected with the same concern. 

A new wholesale lumber concern entered the field here 
May 1, a corporation, chartered by the State of Delaware, 
with $50,000 capital, and the name of the Woodland 
Lumber Co. The incorporators and officers are P. T. 
Kneale, president; H. W. Campbell, vice-president, and 
J. T. Robinhold, secretary and treasurer. Mr. Kneale 
was associated with Eli B. Hallowell & Co., for several 
years and later with the Producers Lumber Co., while 
the other two men were with Hallowell & Souders until 
the starting of the new concern. Campbell had been with 
the house for over 20 years, and Robinhold about 17 
years. The Woodland Co., which has opened offices at 720 
Areade Building, will sell North Carolina pine, Georgia 
heart pine, cypress and hardwoods, part of which will 
come from the company’s two mills at Macon and Prince- 
ton, N. C. 


Ifenry H. Furth, president of the William M. Lloyd Co., 


is on an extended tour of the island of Jamaica, having 
been gone about a month, and is not expected to return 
until the latter part of May. 

R. Wyeth Wistar, of Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, is on an 
interesting trip to the Pacific coast, and is expected to 
return shortly after the middle of May. 
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S. S. Henderson, of the Pocahontas Lumber Co., of Brook- 
ville, Pa., and Clyde E. Jones, of the Cincinnati office of the 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., of Charleston, Miss., were among 
the visiting lumbermen last week. 





IRON CITY TRADE NOTES. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., May 8.—Most Pittsburgh lumbermen 
are troubled more in trying to satisfy their trade with 
shipments than in trying to obtain new business. Active 
buying continues in all grades of lumber, and _ prices 
show no signs of weakening. The slow deliveries froin 
the mills are excused m: linly on the shortage of cars and 
congestion on railroads, with the exception of the South- 
west, where mills report that an embargo of 60 days hus 
been placed on all freight movement by railroads to per 
mit them to make necessary repairs on account of flood 
damage. 

There is a better tone to general trade. Mills and fur- 
naces are operating to capacity and are working off low 
priced contracts rapidly; some are running on better pay- 
ing business. Coke operations are at the limit of ecapac- 
ity and under the severest strain to meet the demands 
of consumers, but have been failing in this effort, so 
that prices have advanced fully $1 a ton. Coal mining 
operations have resumed generally and mine and coke 
oven material is being taken freely. The scarcity of 
low grade lumber continues. 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. experience one of the busy 
seasons in buying lumber, and with prices strong and buy- 
ers showing a better understanding of the actual conditions, 
Mr. Willson points out that in all of the past movement of 
lumber, there has been a confinement of trade to industrial 
interests and building operations are yet to be heard from, 

T. Morlan, of Morlan-Ricks-Hughes Co., has gone for 
an extended southern trip intending to look over yellow pine 
conditions and get in touch with the supply for the summer 
season. The company reports a continuance of demand for 
low-grade material and firm prices in all grades. 

0. H. Babcock, of BE. V. Babcock & Co., who has been in 
the Northwest Jooking after white pine stocks and who has 
also been visiting the trade in the Middle West, returned 
home last week. The company is getting a good share of 
trade and is operating to capacity. Its mills have escaped 
the difficulties due to floods but find some delay due to bad 
weather at the Tellico Plains plant, in Tennessee. 

I. Germain, of the Germain Co., notes a better 
for car materials and a generally strong condition 
trade with the exception that deliveries are very discourag- 
ing. The difficulty in securing stocks has in¢reased costs, 
and has made margins somewhat smaller, in face of the ad- 

vancing prices. 

The Duquesne Lumber Co. 
nessee in operation and, 
first time in full 


demand 
of the 


». reports the new mills in Ten- 
, With its brand new plant for the 
working order, the company is rapidly 


preparing to supply large quantities from a_ new source. 
President Rex Flinn, of this company, has just returned 


from the mills, where he watched the initial operations. 
Vice President G. C. Adams reports a very good inquiry 
for all grades of lumber. 

The Breitwieser-Wilson Co. reports a quieter tone to trade 
but all the business going that can be cared for under exist- 
ing conditions and with low grades of lumber almost sold 
out. The situation according to Mr. Wilson shows the 
most depleted stock condition in the market in a long time. 

The Eggers Lumber Co., with offices in Monessen, Pa., 
was chartered in Harrisburg last week. The incorporators 
include C. F. Eggers, of Uniontown; A. C. Eggers and G. §. 
Irons, of Bellevernon, Pa. The company will operate in 
Monessen, where there is a steady development and enlarge- 
ment of building operations. 

Bemis & Vosburgh report an active demand for lumber 
and prices very firm on low grades, which are becoming 
scaree. Yard trade is picking up and more inquiries are 
appearing from that quarter, indicating the early revival 
of building, which will become more important as the season 
advances. 


THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


NEw York, May 7.—Demand for all classes of hum- 
ber continues satisfactory with but few exceptions. 
Spruce, southern pine, white pine and hardwoods are 
strong and offered stocks are limited. Cypress is the 
only hardwood where any size stocks are available. 
Supplies among retail yards are more limited than 
they have been in a long while for this time of year, 
and inquiries coming in from the contract trade are 
becoming more numerous every day. Very little com- 














plaint is made by purchasers regarding prices, their 
anxiety being restricted most to their ability to 
obtain stocks as promptly as they want, due to the 


fact that buying during the fall and winter was re- 
stricted to current wants and now mill conditions are 
such that it is impossible to lay in supplies to any 
great extent, and the result is still a hand-to-mouth 
business. , 

Eighteen permits were issued in Manhattan last 
week, to cost $2,014,500; Bronz 39, costing $675,000; 
Brooklyn 131, $684,100; Queens 99, $448,200, and Rich- 
mond 21, $40,500, total for the week amounting to 
$3,862,900. Since January 1 to date 4,699 permits 
have been issued costing $80,02 3,900 as compared with 
4,380 and $70,387, 100 for the same period o of were 
The increase in the number of permits in the city 
districts is followed up by more activity in the ya rd 
section, and the outlook all through the metropolit: Mm 
market was never more promising for improved 
activity. 

Several men from the Appleton & Sewall Co., foresters 
and surveyors, with headquarters at 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, are cruising in North Carolina. 

The officers and managers of the Emporium Lumber 0 
made a tour of inspection of their a ick properties lagt 
week. The party consisted of W. L. Sykes, president; W. 
Walker, vice president; W. 'T. Turner, secretary and treas- 
urer; KF. P. Sykes, wood superintendent : William Caflish, 
George W. Sykes, W. C. Sykes and W. E. Van Wert, manize? 
of the New York ‘office. The trip lasted several days and took 
in the company’s new mill property at Childwold in the 
Adirondacks, consisting of a vast timber tract and 12 miles 
of new railroad which is just about completed. Mr. Van 
Wert states that the company expects soon to extend its 
railroad to Cranberry Lake, which is six miles from the pres- 
ent terminal, and when completed the railroad will Hee 
through one of the finest crops of spruce and birch in ‘/i¢ 
State. This new mill adds about 12,000,000 feet to the cull- 
pany’s capacity and its total of five mills now gives an anm ial 

capacity of 50,000,000 feet, mostly hardwoods. Mr. Van 
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\\ rt states there is plenty of snow in the woods but the 

‘son is opening up nicely and within a short time it is 
expected to have operations under full headway. 

©, I. Kennedy is very optimistic on the Canadian white 
nine and spruce situation. Last fall Mr. Kennedy loaded up 
with some very desirable stocks and he now finds he is able 
ic dispose of them to good advantage. 

cuy I. Buell, of the Montgomery Lumber Co., Spring Hope, 
NX. c., spent several days in town last week going over the 
North Carolina pine situation. He states that labor troubles 
in his territory are causing much concern and that the car 
situation is still serious. North Carolina supplies among 
the mills are limited but conditions are slowly improving 
and operations are able to show more signs of activity. 
There is little opportunity, however, for accumulating any 
surplus as stocks are sold for a considerable period ahead 
and the outlook indicates a further advance in prices. 





FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., May 7.—Lumber receipts 
by vessel at the Tonawandas will begin this week. The 
firs! consignments are scheduled to arrive tomorrow on 
the steamer Buell and barge Stewart for A. Weston & 
Son. The stock is being brought down from Manistique, 
Mich., where the boats wintered. 

‘Ten boats are expected to arrive next week at the 
docks of White, Gratwick & Mitchell with lumber. Most 
of these vessels are loading at the heads of the Lakes, 
while others will arrive at the place of taking on cargoes 
in time to load before the end of the week. 

Smith, Fassett & Co. have two boats loading at Duluth, 
Minn., which are expected to be among the large fleet 
of vessels expected at the Tonawandas next week. 

The R. T. Jones Lumber Co. received word to-day that 
the steamer Gettysburg and barges Sweetheart and Mel- 
bourne will begin loading at the head of the Lakes to- 
morrow fer the company. They are expected to reach 
the local port next week. R. T. Jones has just returned 
from a trip west, where he found the market strong and 
stock pretty closely sold up. 

The Haines Lumber Co. closed charters to-day for 
three boats to load hemlock at Green Bay points for the 
local yard. The company has approximately 4,000,000 
feet of hemlock to come forward at once. 

Ray Bennett has begun the construction of a planing 
mill on the property adjoining the office of the Transfer 
Lumber & Shingle Co. 

The International Paper Co., of Niagara Falls, will 
receive a large amount of wood pulp this season, bring- 
ing the commodity down the Lakes by vessel to Ray Ben- 
nett’s dock and transshipping it to the Falls by rail. 
So far the company has been experiencing difficulty in 
chartering boats, but expects to secure plenty of ton- 
nage a little later in the season. 

On Wednesday of next week Erie Canal will open for 
the season. There are few boats here to load but many 
will arrive within a week or 10 days after navigation 
opens. Considerable stock is ready for shipment but the 
‘shippers will not have much more to forward before there 
is adequate tonnage at their disposal. 

William M. Griffin, of Silverthorne & Co., has returned 
from a 2,200-mile business and pleasure trip through 
the South and West, visiting the company’s southern 
pine plants in Mississippi, Louisiana and Florida. He 
was accompanied by H. Jason Knapp, of North 
Tonawanda. 


| NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, MAss., May 6.—The lumber dealers in Bos- 
ton who are members of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce at a recent meeting expressed their opinion as 
favorable to having lumber arriving at this port sur- 
veyed by the surveyor general of Massachusetts rather 
than by the Federal surveyors, as at present. This was 
the custom until late last year, when an order was issued 
to dispense with the State officer. The lumber dealers 
fecl that better surveys will be made under the rule sug- 
gested by them. Between 300 and 500 cargoes of lumber 
arrive in Boston from the Provinces and elsewhere be- 
tween Mareh 15 and December 31. 

The Lumber Dealers’ Association of southern New 
England held a special meeting late in April at the 
rooms of the board of trade in Willimantic, Conn., at 
Ps li the subject of blight to chestnut trees was freely 
discussed, 

Two vessels cleared from Boston last week for South 
Ninerican ports with lumber. Each carried close to 
100,000 feet. 
‘ie Berlin Mills, of Portland, Me., have recently 
“losed a deal whereby they become owners of a large 
tract of spruce timberland in Canada. 

uilding contracts awarded in New England since 
‘i first of the year have amounted to $54,620,000, as 
compared with $44,444,000 during the corresponding 
polod last year and $48,297,000 during the correspond- 
is period in 1910. 
te in Mareh a change was made in the method of 
1g dimension spruce. Hitherto 24-foot and under 
heen the lengths, and 9-inch and under the widths 
covered by the base price. For every 2 feet over 24 a 
' more was added and charges were made for the 
Sia widths. From the time of this change 20 feet 
he the maximum base length and 8 inches the maxi- 
m base width. For every 2 feet over 20 feet $1 will 
be added. The main reason for the change is the diffi- 

and expense of driving logs in narrow brooks. 

e was, however, another justification for the change. 

yer often got what short lumber he wanted from a 

ian mill and then turned to a manufacturer in 
ie or New Hampshire for his long lengths. 

‘iere has been no ironclad agreement to adopt this 
System, but it is thought that practically all will 
‘to it. Since the change it has been generally held 











to. It is estimated that the change in cost will not be 
more than 21% per cent. This action was not taken by 
any association but was the result of an agreement of 
manufacturers and dealers. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

3ANGOR, ME., May 6.—Penobscot log drives are late in 
starting this year, the ice being still strong in most of 
the lakes, but work is in progress on the brook drives, 
and it is expected that by the middle of May most of the 
logs will be in motion. Conditions are very favorable for 
easy and quick driving, for although no rain has fallen 
lately there is double the usual depth of snow in the 
woods and the spring opened with all water courses and 
basins at much higher pitch than in 1911. 

Lumber shipments from the port of Bangor have been 
of small volume thus far, the mills getting a late start, 
and what little has gone forward is all for ports east 
of Cape Cod. Many vessels of 200,000 feet capacity 
and over have gone in ballast to St. John for New York 
cargoes, the freight rates there being higher than from 
Bangor, $3 to $3.25 being the latest quotations. The 
rebuilding of Bangor’s burned district will make an 
unusually strong local demand for heavy lumber. 

The Bangor Power Co., a subsidiary concern of the 
Bangor Railway & Electrie Co., has begun construction 
of a dam across Penobscot River at the power station in 
Veazie, 4 miles above Bangor, to be 700 feet long and 
to cost upward of $150,000, replacing the old wooden 
structure which has been in use since 1847. The old dam 
is not only out of date, but it leaks about 1,000-horse- 
power, which will be saved by the new structure. The 
dam will be located about 1,000 feet below the old 
one, and, without any increase in height, a greater 
head will be gained. The old dam developed 2,500- 
horsepower, while the new one will develop more than 
3,500-horsepower. Log and raft sluices larger than the 
old ones will be provided, equipped with Tainter gates, 
which are common in the West, but in this dam are to 
be used for the first time in Maine. The dam will be 
completed before cold weather. 

The St. Croix Pulp & Paper Co.’s mill at Woodland 
is employing 700 men, grinding into pulp 300 cords of 
wood and producing about 150 tons of paper daily. 

The Jordan Lumber Co., of Old Town, is putting in 
the foundations for an office building of brick and stone, 
25 by 50 feet. In addition to its Old Town planing 
mill, the company is sawing 15,000 feet of boxboards 
daily at its mill in Bradley, where 1,000,000 feet or 
more will be sawed before the mill is shut down in June. 
Both the company’s steam sawmills in Milford have be- 
gun operation for the season. 

Three box factories have been added to Maine’s al- 
ready long list. The Lincoln County Lumber Co., which 
already has establishments in Danvers and Beverly, Mass., 
has bought 6 acres of land in Bath, ineluding the Shaw 
Lumber Co.’s office and building and a fine water frontage, 
also 15,000,000 feet of lumber, and will establish a box fac- 
tory that will consume 10,000,000 feet of lumber annu- 
ally, employing 100 hands the year around. The new 
Deering-Proctor factory in Biddeford has begun the 
manufacture of box shooks, employing 60 men. A large 
stock of boxboards is on hand, saved from the fire that 
destroyed the factory last fall. The Manufacturers’ Box 
Co., organized by Auburn shoe manufacturers to make 
its own boxes, has leased the upper 4 stories of the Cush- 
man shop for its factory, and will begin business at 
onee. 





NOTES FROM MAINE. 


WATERVILLE, ME., May 7.—Ice left Moosehead Lake 
last Saturday, and the millions of feet of logs on its 
surface are now starting for the rivers. The first boat 
went across the lake this week. Last year the ice left 
May 12. Water at the lake is higher than usual, it 
being reported the day before the ice went out that it 
was 7.21 feet and, at that time, 27 of the gates were 
opened to allow the water to be lowered to 7 feet. 

Things are beginning to boom at Fairfield owing to 
the immense amount of work necessary for the building 
of the $2,000,000 pulp mill. Five years ago at this 
point two sawmills were running day and night, but since 
then not much has been going on and a number of busi- 
ness places closed up. The old sawmill has been torn 
down, and the small pulp mill that stood there will soon 
follow. 

Another lumberman besides Hon. William T. Haines 
is in the Republican fight for nomination at the June 17 
primaries. Hon. Albert H. Shaw, of Bath, was born in 
the heart of the lumbering district, Greenville and, while 
he does not own wild lands, cuts stumpage extensively 
and is one of the largest individual lumbermen in this 
way in the State. He is widely advertising the fact that 
he is not a wild land owner, owing to the hue and ery 
that has been raised about conservation of the State 
water power, an effort to obtain a large slice of which 
was made in the last legislature by a company formed 
for the purpose of developing electric power. 

The first forest fires are being reported in Maine. 
that raged last week between South Waterboro and 
East Waterboro burned over many acres of valuable 
timber. It was feared at one time that the fire would 
burn the village. 

The steam mill of the Augusta Lumber Co. began 
operation May 2, a week later than usual.  Presi- 
dent I. H. Randall states that indications are that the 
season will be one of the most prosperous in 10 years, 
prices being high, he says, and lumber being much in 
demand on account of its scarcity and extensive building 
operations planned in various parts of New England 
during the present season. The Sunbeam, the first vessel 
chartered to load lumber for the company, has arrived, 
and will be followed by the Lizzie J. Call. 

A letter from Aroostook said that there was more snow 
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Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary to 

| bring the best to you at a proper busi- 
ness profit—no more. We want your 

future business just as much as we 


would like the first order. 


STONE, 


. HERSHEY & GIBSON 


776 Broad St.. NEWARK, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, - 18 Broadway. 








The Fisher & Wilson Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
“Old Fashioned ” 


Cork White Pine 


YARD AND DOCK, 
West 3rd Street. 


General Offices, 
ROCKEFELLER BLDG, 
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BOX SHOOKS 


MILLS AT 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 

















Dare Lumber Co. 


Elizabeth City, N. C. 
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LEWIS DILL & CO.., Baltimore, Md. 


cain.” YELLOW PINE 


Thos. A. Charshee & Bro., 


Office and Yard, 713-721 S. Caroline St.. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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TLAS Portland Ce- 


| ment means permanent 


satisfaction to your customers, 
and that means increasing cement 
business for you. Our general ad- 
vertising brings inquiries which we 
refer to you. 





ATLAS—The standard by which 


all other makes are measured. 





Our booklets help you to sell Atlas, 
and Atlas- White. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Co. 


30 Broad Street, NEW YORK. 


Morris Building, Corn Exchange Bank Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. hicago, Ill. 


Largest output of cement in the world —over 50,000 bbls. per day. 
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Good Strong Rope 
of Uniform Quality 


can be the 


money you pay for treacherous, 


bought for same 
cheap stuff if you are fortunate 
enough to place your order with 
a firm that handles 


Columbian Rope 


There’s more to rope than the 
mere twisting of fibres—its de- 
pendability begins with the grow- 


ing and curing of the hemp and 


that is truly the secret of the rec- 
ognition of Columbian rope as the 


‘‘Standard for Reliability. ’’ 


Large stocks at Auburn, N. Y., 
New York City, Chicago, Boston, 
and at hundreds of distributors. 
Insist on Columbian. 


Columbian Rope Co. 


Manufacturers of Rope and Commercial Twines. 


1515-1559 Genesee Street, 
AUBURN, N. Y. 
New York Office and Warehouse, 62 South St. 
Chicago Office and Warehouse, 370 River St. 
Boston Office, 29 Cooledge Rd., Boston, Mass. 








in the woods early last week than for many years. Opera- 
tors look for consequent high water in the brooks and 
streams to facilitate driving. Last season the low water 
was unusual and a great hindrance. 

The driving season has begun on the Aroostook River, 
and lumber is being floated down in large quantities. 
T. H. Phair, of Presque Isle, has about 2,500,000 feet 
of cedar to come down and 350,000 railroad ties that 
will be floated down in Masardis. 

The H. B. Stebbins Lumber Co., of Boston, has leased 
the Presque Isle mill of the Aroostook Lumber Co., and 
has taken possession. There is about 6,000,000 feet of 
lumber to be sawed out. 


| LAKE ERIE PORTS 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrato, N. Y., May 8.—The figures of the Thirteenth 
Census show that Buffalo gained 215 new industrial con- 
cerns within the five years prior to 1910. The report for 
the year 1909 is: Number of firms, 1,753; persons em- 
ployed, 61,246; managers, 1,489; salaried employees, 
8,345; wage-earners, 51,412; horsepower used in plants, 
121,701; capital invested, $193,041,000; salaries and 
wages paid, $38,074,000; cost of materials, $136,538,000 ; 
value of products manufactured, $218,804,000. 

Thirty-two concerns are engaged in lumber manufac- 
turing, with 2,202 employees. The capital invested is 
$5,051,000 and the value of the products manufactured 
is $5,580,000. In furniture manufacturing 33 concerns 
are engaged, with value of products $4,185,000. 

Building permits last week numbered 105, with 34 
frame dwellings. The total costs of permits were $157,- 
000. While the number of permits is up to the average, 
the total costs are not running very heavy. 

Not much lumber has arrived by lake since the. open- 
ing, but the lower-lake lumber fleet is active and there 
will be plenty of cargoes down next week, from the head 
of Lake Superior and from Georgian Bay. A few vessels 
are able to obtain coal for the up-trip, but as a rule they 
are obliged to go without cargoes. One of the first con- 
cerns to get in lumber is the McNeil Lumber Co., with a 
cargo of 750,000 feet of hemlock. The season promises 
to be active. With good weather it is likely to be pro- 
longed to a later date than last year, if arrangements 
for extension can be made. 
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Some of the northwestern Pennsylvania lumbermen are 
working overtime getting out large orders. The Wheeler & 
Dusenbury mill, at Endeavor, is working two shifts, night 
and day. ‘The Salmon Creek Lumber Co., at Kellettville, has 
just received a big order from the United States Government 
for hemlock, in getting out which more than 1,000,000 feet 
of lumber will be cut. This timber is said to be for the 
Panama Canal. Most of the logs for the sawmills near 
Tionesta are brought in by farmers and the supply is large. 

The lately organized New England Hardwood Co. appears 
to be getting on very well with its operations in the Con- 
necticut Valley, in southern Vermont. Assistant Treasurer 
A. C. Meyer returned last week to Buffalo to pick up a few 
odds and ends before locating at the mill permanently. He 
says that the establishment at Mountain Mills is a decidedly 
good one, not only for the mills themselves, but for offices 
and for homes for the men, while the timber tract appears 
to be all that can be desired. 

Going to New England for hardwood timber tracts is be- 
coming contagious in Buffalo. Not only the A. J. Chestnut 
Lumber Co. is in the list, but H. T. Kerr is preparing to take 
up a tract there also. 

The C. C. Slaght Lumber Co. has moved to the White 
Building, where it shares quarters with S. B. Taylor, the 
representative of the Wood-Mosaic Co. ; 

E. V. Dunlevie, an old Buffalo lumberman whose interests 
were always out of town, has given up his office here and 
will hereafter live at his newer home near his timber tract 
at Allenhurst, Ga. 

A. J. Sherman, who has occupied an office with the Lay- 
cock Lumber Co., in Ellicott Square, for the sale of Pacific 
coast lumber, thinks he will obtain a larger territory by 
making Detroit his headquarters and will move to that city. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 8.—Business generally is good. 
Local offices and yards are doing a very seasonable 
trade and in most lines of stocks the markets are in 
good shape. Fine building weather after a dull spell 
has opened building operations with a rush, so much so 
that in some of the outlying retail yards there is diffi- 
culty in keeping up with the business. Some of the 
suburbs are showing an extraordinary activity in the 
erection of residences and small apartments. It is 
reported that in Lakewood, a residence section, more per- 
mits were issued up to May 1 this year than during the 
entire 12 months of last year. The monthly report of 
the local building inspector is also encouraging. During 
April permits were issued for 241 frame structures, 90 
brick buildings and 820 additions and alterations—a 
total of 1,151 permits at an estimated cost of $1,806,859. 
March showed 677 permits at a cost of $998,230. 

That general business conditions are better is the 
opinion of the box makers. Most of the manufacturers 
of boxes are doing a fine business and are expecting an 
increase in activity in the face of a presidential elec- 
tion. Low grades of stock for boxes and crating show a 
good demand, with prices firm and offerings limited. 
Pattern lumber also is showing good sales, which is con- 
sidered as another indication of improvement in the iron 
industries, and local dealers in hardwoods report a good 
trade in furniture stocks. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


ToLEDO, OHIO, May 9.—Building operations continue 
on the boom and each week shows a substantial in- 
crease. Residences of representative price are going up 
in great numbers and the present bids fair to be the ban- 
ner year in buildings in Toledo of this kind. Last week 
building permits covering a total valuation of $209,442 
were issued. 

Wholesale dealers report stock moving satisfactorily 
and look for a gradual inerease in business as the sea 


son progresses and stocks of the retailers become d¢ 
pleted. Prices hold firm. 

The city council has taken up the consideration of the 
proposed Civie Center to include among other minor 
buildings a city hall and a memorial hall to replace the 
old one and for the erection of which a bond issue of 
$250,000 has been provided. The matter is in the hands 
of different committees in order to push the plans as 
fast as possible and when in definite form the proposed 
improvements will call for the expenditure of several 
million dollars. 


HYMENEAL 


SANFORD-SCHANDLER. 

Kansas City, Mo., May 6.—A wedding of unusual in- 
terest to the lumber trade of this city, and the South- 
west, took place on April 24, when Theodore W. Sanford 
and Emma Lucia Schandler were united in the holy 
bonds of matrimony. The ceremony was performed at 
the home of the bride’s mother, 4113 Main Street. Mr. 
Sanford has been constantly in the lumber and shingle 
business for the last 10 years, and few young men, it is 
safe to say, are better known or better liked among the 
lumber dealers of Kansas City and the Southwest than 
‘‘Ted.’’ Mr. Sanford is a hustler from the start, and 
is one of those young men who believe in strict atten- 
tion to business. For the last year and a half he has 
































T. W. SANFORD. 


MRS. T. W. SANFORD. 


been in charge of the Erie Mill Co.’s Kansas City office. 
Before that he was identified for eight years with the 
Anson Shingle & Lumber Co. Mr. Sanford is an en- 
thusiastic automobilist, is a golf and tennis player, and 
is a member of the Knife and Fork Club. Mrs. Sanford 
is a beautiful and estimable young lady of the Grecian 
type. She is an accomplished musician and is a vocalist 
of considerable note. She has lived the greater part of 
her life in Kansas City, and has always been a favorite 
with her many friends and acquaintances. Mr. and Mrs. 
Sanford are at home to their friends at 4030 Tracy 
Avenue. 
Brucken-Dannettell. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., May 9.—Hubert Brucken, of the 
Brucken Manufacturing Co., and Miss Mildred Dannettell, 
were married Tuesday of last week. The bride is a daugh- 
ter of George B. Dannettell, a local newspaper publisher. 
After a short bridal trip Mr. and Mrs. Brucken will reside 
in Evansville. 


- 
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A Double Wedding. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 9.-—Henry R. Kevlin and Edward 
J. Kevlin, mahogany exporters of Orange Walk, British 
Honduras, were married here last week to Miss Olivetie 
Conboy and Mrs. Ruth Conboy-Rowe, both of Baton Rouge. 
The double ceremony took place in the Jesuit Church, Father 
Walsh officiating, and was followed by a wedding supper in 
the Grunewald tea room. The grooms are brothers and the 
brides sisters. Their courtship began when the young men 
were students at Springhill College, Mobile, some years ago. 
After leaving school they went to British Honduras and 
embarked in the mahogany business, in which they have pros- 
pered. Arriving here a menth ago, the date for the double 
wedding was fixed and preparations were made for an 
elaborate ceremony, when tke young people changed their 
plans and accompanied by a few friends and relatives, came 
to New Orleans and were quietly married here. Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry R. Kevlin and Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. Kevlin sailed 
last Thursday, May 2, for Belize, British Honduras. 





Marsh-Dean. 


New HAven, Conn., May 9.—The marriage of Miss Mar- 
garet Dean, of this city, and Allen Fletcher Marsh, son of 
Cc. A. Marsh, president of the Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., 
Chicago, Ill., will take place at 4 p. m. Saturday, May 25, 
in the bride’s home town, at Center Church. Miss Dean is 
a charming and popular young woman of New Haven, and 
the bridegroom, identified with his father in the Marsh & 
Truman Lumber Co., Chicago, is progressive and well known 
in lumber circles of that city. 


GOVERNMENT LUMBER REQUISITIONS. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy 
Department will open bids at Washington, D. C., May 
28 for the following requisitions of lumber: 





Quantity. Delivery. Schedule. 

Agh, white ....417,000 {ts..<0 Portsmouth, N. He.....s <0 4,534 

CHIVERS... 6.0s0s 05,000 ft. .c.0s Broekign, Wi. TZ... cece see 4,554 
Piles, fender, s 

white oak ke SRS Tone Taland, N.Y. <..0.060% 4,540 
Pine, yellow, ; 

eet rey. 800,000 ft...... Brooklyn, We. Woes coe ccc s 4,524 

Pine, FOUGW «cc occ c MMs 00005 Jone: Isiand, N.Y... 6% 4,540 


Those interested may obtain information from the 
Navy pay office of the nearest Navy yard or from the 
burean direct. 
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PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Prices Firm and Mills Well Supplied with Orders— 
Scarcity of Fir Lath—Strike Situation Practically 
Settled. 

SEATTLE, WASH., May 7.—Prices are still firm, and the 
mills well supplied with orders, mostly for special stock 
and railroad material, there being only a light demand 
for yard stock. Demand for upper grades, the supply of 
which is limited, is exceptionally strong. A feature of 
the market is the scarcity of fir lath, the price being 
firm at $1.40. Shingles are being quoted in the East at 
$1.60 for extra *A* and $1.95 for extra clears, with the 
demand heavy and no sulplus stocks at the mills. Transit 
shingle stocks are also low. Shingle shippers agree that 
the price will show further advance in the very near fu- 
ture. 

Strike Situation. 

The logging camps are still the center of the striking 
I. WV. W. Last week 12 camps were closed and this week 
one camp was forced to cease operation. Upon the Seattle 
police removing pickets from the employment offices, 
however, a large number of men were sent out, and some 
of the camps closed last week are now running short 
handed. Both mills and logging operators do not take 
the efforts of the I. W. W. very seriously, believing that 
the trouble will soon blow over, and that no extended 
shut down will be necessary. 

John D. Collins, sales manager for the Old Oregon 
Lumber Co., lumber manufacturer and wholesaler with 
headquarters in Seattle, is well pleased with business. He 
states that his company has been experiencing an ex- 
cellent demand, and that prices are on the upward trend. 
Mr. Collins has had years of experience in the handling 
of Pacific coast lumber products and he believes that the 
outlook for steady improvement is better than it has been 
for a long time. He states that the Old Oregon Lumber 
Co, has had a greater volume of business last month than 
at any other time in the last two years. 

Company Reorganizes. 

The Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co. was recently reor- 
ganized, the name being changed to Atlas Lumber Co., 
and the capital stock being increased from $150,000 to 
$1,000,000, paid up. There is no change in stockholders, 
trustees, officers, management, nor policy of the company, 
however, the reorganization simply being for the pur- 
pose of absorbing surplus funds. While ‘‘shingles’’ has 
been stricken from the name of the company, this does 
not indicate that shingles will no longer be handled. The 
premium Bass extra clears and Wickersham extra clears 
handled exclusively by this concern have gained a good 
reputation for their excellent quality, and the company 
is barely able to supply the demand for them. 

Said Fred A. Trail, manager of the Red Cedar Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Association, this week: ‘‘The prices 
now being quoted east, will undoubtedly show some ad- 
vance soon. Orders for both clears and stars are numer- 
ous, and the mills are not overstocked.’’ An annual 
meeting for the election of stockholders of the associa- 
tion was held May 6 at the offices of the company in the 
White Building. 

A Dealer in Loggers’ Supplies. 


The Broderick & Bascom Loggers Supply Co.’s Seattle 
office, established a couple of months ago at 623 Western 
Avenue, is doing a good business in ‘‘yellow strand’’ 
power steel wire rope and loggers’ supplies of all kinds. 
H. J. Bailey, manager of this office, states that in spite 
of strikes and labor troubles, business is excellent. Mr. 
sailey himself is a hustler and understands the wire 





Hi. J. BAILEY, OF SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Manager Broderick & Bascom Loggers’ Supply Co. 


tope business from start to finish. He worked his way 
up from the bottom and, finally gaining a knowledge of 
the law, was admitted to the bar, later entering politics 
in Missouri, A little over 10 years ago he went with the 
Broverick & Bascom Rope Co., of St. Louis, and became 
‘sistant to the general manager. He is now vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Broderick & Bascom Loggers’ 
Supply Co. and in full charge of the office and store in 


Seattle. He has great faith in yellow strand wire rope 
and says it is the best on the market, and judging from 
the activity always evident about the office and store of 
the company, there are others who agree with Mr. 
Bailey. 

Sky Line in Operation. 


The McFarlane sky line equipment, manufactured by 
the Willamette Iron & Steel Works, of Portland, Ore., 
which was recently put in operation at Lyman, Wash., by 
the Skagit Mill Co. is attracting considerable attention 
by loggers of Seattle. Last week a number of loggers 
went up to Lyman and inspected the new device, and 
A. G. Labbe, manager of the Willamette Iron & Steel 
Works, of Portland, and Glen L. Davis, in charge of 
the company’s Seattle office, escorted another party to 
the operations at Lyman. The McFarlane sky line has 
proven a success beyond even the hopes of its manufac- 
turers. 

Company Changes Hands. 

L. D. Carpenter, who for three years has been buying lum- 
ber for the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. from the Seattle 
office, recently purchased the interest of H. L. Shape in the 
Ideal Mill Co. of Everett, Wash. P. H. Olwell retains his 
interest in the company. The Ideal Mill Co. operates a plant 
near Everett, and does a general wholesale business in Pa- 
cific coast lumber products. Mr. Carpenter took up his resi- 
dence in Everett the first of the month and will take an 
active interest in the company. 

Charter rates show no change this week. 
nage is still scarce, and rates high. 
week is schooner W. H. 
paraiso, 57s 6d. 

I. L. Harkness, of the Woodworkers Lumber Co., of Vic- 
toria, B. C., spent a few days in Seattle last week. Mr. 
Harkness took charge of this company in August, 1911. He 
reports business in British Columbia good, and states that 
Victoria is booming. The Woodworkers Lumber Co. spe- 
cializes in sash and doors and does a large local business. 


Off shore ton- 
A fixture reported this 
Hartson, Columbia River to Val- 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


New Mill Company’s Strong Personnel—Notable 
United Kingdom Cargo—Informal Conference of 
Lumbermen—Order of Distribution. 


TacoMA, WASH., May 6.—Articles of incorporation 
were filed last week for the Kirby Mill Co., by Herbert 
8. Robb and G. C. Merrick, vomprising the Merrick & 
Robb Lumber Co., whose mill at South Prairie was de- 
stroyed by fire a few months ago, and by W. D. More- 
land, resident representative of the Nebraska Bridge 
Supply & Lumber Co. The capital stock of the new com- 
pany is $25,000 and it has taken over the North Star 
Lumber Co.’s sawmill at Kirby on the Tacoma Eastern 
branch of the Milwaukee line. The company also has 
secured a fine body of timber, running largely to car 
material, of which it will make a specialty. It has enough 
timber to continue milling going seven to eight years. 
The active management of the plant, manufacturing and 
sales ends, will be in the hands of Messrs. Merrick and 
Robb, the postoffice address of the new company being 
Spanaway. ‘The North Star mill has a capacity of about 
35,000 feet a day and Mr. Moreland, who has traveled 
over the State extensively, says he regards it as one of 
the finest mills of its size he has ever seen. The Kirby 
company will ship via the Milwaukee and Northern 
Pacific and is getting under way with every prospect of 
marked success, all three members of the company being 
men of broad experience in the lumber business. 

The Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Co. is shipping a 
notable cargo of lumber to the United Kingdom on the 
Russian bark California. The cargo was contracted by 
the Pacific National Lumber Co. prior to the organization 
of the Tacoma & Eastern company, which represents the 
three largest sawmill interests on the Tacoma Eastern 
branch of the Milwaukee road. It will aggregate 2,250,- 
000 feet and is to be completed within the next two 
weeks. The largest sticks, 30 in number, in the vessel’s 
cargo are 24 by 24, running to 100 feet in length. Be- 
sides this there are a number of consignments of timbers 
24 by 24 from 70 to 100 feet long and a number of 32- 
inch octagonal spars 126 feet in length. There are also 
130 spars 16 inches at the base and 70 feet in length. 
A number of 12 by 12 timbers are 40 to 80 feet in length. 
Hight of the 24 by 24 timbers were loaded on three cars 
from the sawmill to the water front. Some of the largest 
timbers ever sent from Tacoma by rail will also soon be 
shipped by this company. The timbers are for Govern- 
ment work on the Sault Ste, Marie Canal. There will be 
80 pieces in the shipment 20 by 46 inches and 47 feet 
long, surfaced on four sides. A special planer was built 
and installed at the Pacific National mill to fill this order 
and to give the company, at the same time, facilities for 
surfacing the biggest timbers. The company is also 
getting out a shipment of barge material to go by rail, 
consisting of 50 pieces, 8 by 18 inches and 126 feet in 
length, surfaced on four sides. 

At an informal conference of lumbermen from Willapa 
Harbor, north to Bellingham, held at the Tacoma Hotel 
Friday, it was the general opinion that the lumber de- 
mand is increasing and conditions bettering to the extent. 
that a general advance of 50 cents a thousand feet is 
warranted. 

An order of distribution was made last week by the 
Superior Court in the estate of the late Robert Laird Me- 
Cormick, secretary of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. Half 
the estate, valued at $2,050,679.84, is awarded to the 

widow and the remaining half divided equally between 
the two sons. The final report shows the estate owned 
5,793 shares in the Weyerhaeuser company; in the Mis- 
sissippi River Lumber Co., of Clinton, Iowa, 22,200 
shares; in the Cram Lumber Co., 450 shares; in the 
Willapa Lumber Co., 350 shares; in the Siler Mill Co., 
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“ Interior Finish was used exclusively 
throughout the Multnomah: Hotel, 
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Coast. 
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In addition to Birch we also 
have a complete stock of well 
manufactured 


HEMLOCK 
LUMBER 


Let us know your needs and we'll quote 
on either regular or specially cut stock. 


We can ship promptly and guarantee 
satisfaction. 


North WesternLumber Co. 


Stanley, Wisconsin. 





Flanner-Steger Land & 


Lumber Company 
MANUFACTURERS 


1704 Steger Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
Mills at Blackwell, Wisconsin. 


HEMLOCK AND HARDWOODS 


50 M 1x4 No. 2 & Better Spruce 

50 M_ All widths No. 2 & Better Spruce 

50 M 4, 5 & 6 in. Basswood Siding Strips 
100 M 4” Basswood Ceiling Strips 





Maple ana Birch Flooring 


of unexcelied manufacture and quality 
SEND US YOUR ORDERS 








-WHITE PINE- 


SELECTS and SHOP 


4-4", 5-4", 6-4", 8-4", 10-4", 12-4" and 16-4". 


DRY STOCK IMMEDIATE 


SHIPMENT. 


SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY, 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 





6214 shares; in the North Wisconsin Lumber Co., of 
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Hemlock and Lath and 
Hardwood White Cedar 
Lumber Shingles 


LET US QUOTE YOU 


on the next car of Hemlock Lumber, White Cedar 
Shingles, Hemlock and White Pine Lath. 


Large Stock, Straight or Mixed Cars. 





Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. Give us a Trial. 
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Representative Wholesalers and Manufacturers 








This space will contain our announcements from time 
to time on 


Tennessee Red Cedar Posts and Poles 
Cypress and its Products 
Yellow Pine, Long and Short Leaf 


and all Western Products. 














Our standing is unquestioned. May we have 
your inquiries and orders. Prompt Service. 


DODDS LUMBER COMPANY, Omaha, Neb. 


GEO. A. HOAGLAND, °*t8” 
Wholesale Lumber 


Send me your inquiries for Mill Shipments. 


Give me your orders for Quick Shipment 
from Omaha. 


:: Perfect Grades 























Large Stock 











Prompt Shipments 
Direct from Mills. 





Quick Shipments 
from Omaha Yard. 


Telephone or Telegraph 
Us at Our Expense. 


























Doors, Windows | 
and Screens 


Of ihe Best Material and Workmanship. 





Write for our 1912 
Screen Catalog B. 


— Manufactured and Distributed by — 


1 M. A. DISBROW & CO., Omaha, Neb. 


The Crown Silo % cosenc rosie 


LIVE LUMBER DEALERS 
CHEAPER, BETTER, HANDSOMER 


Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co. 


Exclusive Distributors 
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Prescott, Ark. Seattle, Wash. 














RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A copy of “Bungalowcraft” in retail lumber offices, to 
show to prospective builders, will increase sales. The best 
book on bungalow building. Shows many views of charming 
bungalows, floor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, 
mantels, fireplaces, furniture etc. Canvas binding, postpaid, 
$1.50; paper, $1. teturn privilege. Illustrated circular on 
request 


Hayward, 750 shares, besides bonds and stocks in many 
other corporations. 

Articles of incorporation were filed last week for the 
Hewitt-Lea-Funck Co. by Henry Hewitt, jr.; W. H. and 
J. J. Hewitt, W. G. Bunck and C. W. Lea. The capital 
stock is $1,000,000 and the company will act as a dis- 
tributing agent for the large lumber and timber hold- 
ings of the interests associated. Headquarters will be in 
Tacoma, although temporary offices will be maintained 
at the offices of the Hewitt-Lea Lumber Co., Seattle, until 
the organization of the new company is completed. The 
Hewitt-Lea interests include a sawmill at Seattle, the 
O. K. Mill Co. with plants at Everett and Machias, and 
two mills on the Des Chutes River in Oregon, and these 
will be taken over by the new holding company, as well 
as the Hewitt timber interests in Washington and Oregon. 
The construction of a new sawmill is also under con- 
sideration. The output of the mills will be handled 
through a central distributing office. The company will 
also handle timber and logged-off lands and has under 
consideration the opening of several tracts for settlement. 
The Thurston County Lumber & Shingle Co. is the 
name of the new concern that owns the old West Side 
mill at Olympia and which was formerly operated under 
the name of the Olympia Lumber Co. The mill, which 
has a capacity of about 150,000 feet a day, has not been 
operated for two years. The company is running a retail 
lumber business in Olympia and awaiting better condi- 
tions in the lumber market before operating the mill. By 
the recent reorganization of the company under its new 
name, A. Demning became president and R. R. Streets 
secretary and treasurer. 

The Innovation Shingle Co. has just completed its 
plant on the water front in Olympia. The mill began 
operating last week. 

The mill formerly operated by the P. H. Johns Lumber 
Co. is now being operated by the Buchanan Lumber Co. 
This plant is located on the Port Townsend & Southern 
Railway about 2 miles from Olympia on the west side of 
the harbor. 





IN SCUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., May 6.—The lumber situation looks 
better than at any other time during the present year. 
Prices have advanced steadily, and while the change has 
been slight the movement is in the right direction, and 
the demand for upper grades has increased materially 
during the last week. There are many orders for car 
building material, upper grades of all building material, 
a 2 ® 7 lanl + 

and a noticeable demand for silo stock. The shingle 
market is also gaining, and there has been no fluctuation 
as in former years. The demand is sufficient to take care 
of the output and very few shingles are being put in 
transit. 

The labor troubles that have been worrying most mill- 
men for some time have apparently all been settled, and 
men are now working at their old places, or new ones 
have come in. The class now employed is principally 
married men, and they are much more steady than the 
foreign and single element heretofore employed. There 
is some talk of the unions trying to arouse strife in the 
logging camps, but so far nothing of this kind has oc- 
curred and it is thought it is only talk. One sheriff has 
taken the precaution to swear in a dozen extra deputies, 
and any unlawful demonstration will be dealt with sum- 
marily. 

The lumber business in general is sufficiently improved 
to warrant the advance of wages, and those mills that 
had reduced their scale last winter have resumed at the 
old price, and the feeling among the employees is cor- 
respondingly better. 

The Wisconsin Lumber Co., of Littell, has been overhauling 
its plant, and is now ready to run full time. Several im- 
portant changes have been made, 

The Benzer Shingle Mill, at Little Falls, has let a contract 
for a new dry kiln, and as soon as it is done the mill will 
start up. There have been some other important changes 
made about the plant during its shut down. 

The Polson Logging Co. has bought a tugboat which will 
go into service in a few days. It is known as the Petrel, 
and was built at the Matthews shipyard at Hoquaim. 

The Pacific Fruit & Package Co., of Raymond, has just 
made a five car shipment of fruit boxes valued at over $5,000. 
This is one of the important industries of Willapa Harbor, 
and the market is becoming very large. 

The logging camps of the Coal Creck 
started up, and the mill will start soon. 
passed into the hands of a 
men of Chehalis. 


Lumber Co. have 
This plant recently 
number of prominent business 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


EVERETT, WASH., May 6.—The I. W. W. organization 
is about to withdraw from Snohomish County after caus- 
ing inconvenience to only a few of the logging and saw- 
mill companies. The organization succeeded in closing 
down the logging works of T. H. Williams & Co., four 
miles east of Snohomish, for a couple of days. They 
tied up the plant by securing the donkey engineer and 
some more skilled workmen. 

T. H. Williams & Co. will close their mill in three 
months unless more timber is acquired in the vicinity of 
present logging operations. 

The Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co. has been cutting two 
cargoes for Sidney, Australia, one of 1,000,000 feet, 
to be carried by the Strathgyle, and the other, 1,800,000 
feet, to be carried by the Crown cf Aragon. They are 
due here early this week. The company is enjoying a 
splendid rail business. The Canyon Lumber Co. is cut- 
ting 700,000 feet of lumber for Australian shipment. 

Business at the Ferry-Baker Lumber Co.’s mill was 
heavy last week. Among the visitors at the Ferry-Baker 
office and mill last week was M. A. Moore, of LeMars, 
Towa, who has extensive retail yard interests. 

The Monroe Mill Co., of Monroe, is building a dry 
kiln which will be larger and a great improvement over 
the other two kilns. 

J. J. Bartlett, a well-known logger of Everett, who 
disappeared mysteriously last week, after talking over 
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a proposition with C. W. Miley in regard to the estab- 








lishment of a camp at Tolt, is believed to be in Caii- 


fornia. He is said to have planned to go to New Zen- 
land. He has been ill and his mind was affected, it is 


stated by his family. Although possessed of a ¢un- 
siderable amount of money he took only about $200 with 
him. A letter posted at Portland failed to throw any 
light on his disappearance, but it stated that he had 
been worried and planned to rest. Ships out of San 
Francisco are being watched so that he may be eared ‘or 
by his family. 

The Great Northern Railroad Co. last week opened its 
new car repair shops here. All passenger and box cirs 
west of Whitefish, Mont., will be repaired here. 


Important Shipping of the Week. 


Schooner Melrose finished loading 900,000 feet of lumber 
at Crown Lumber Co.’s mill and cleared for San Francisco: 
schooner Carrier Dove will clear this week from Crown 
Lumber Co.’s mill for Kahului, Hawaiian Islands, with 1,- 
000,000 feet; steamer J'allac has cleared from Everett for 
San Francisco with a full cargo of poles loaded by J. HL. 
Jaxter & Co.; steamer Wasp loaded 700,000 feet at the 
Crown and Clark-Nickerson mills for San Francisco; steam 
schooner Charles Nelson loaded 750,000 feet at the Crown 
mill for San Francisco; steam schooner Jim Butler loaded 
500,000 feet at the Clark-Nickerson mill for California: 
schooner Borealis began last week to load 1,000,000 feet at 
the Crown plant for San Francisco; steamship Oceano 
finished loading 1,800,000 feet for Manila at the Canyon 
Lumber Co.’s mill and cleared for Tacoma to complete cargo. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., May 6.—The plant of the 
Bellingham Bay Lumber Co. is closed. The Larson Lum- 
ber Co. is selling off at wholesale all of the stock of the 
Bellingham Bay company, according to definite announce- 
ment made by James Prentice, acting superintendent of 
the Larson company. 

William J. Rainey, who about three years ago built 
the plant now operated by the British American Cedar 
Co., is in the city, negotiating for the purchase of sey- 
eral tracts of timber in this vicinity. 

The Weatherwax mill in Blaine is operating full force 
and turning out about 300,000 shingles a day. 

At the waterfront plant of the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co. four boats are loading lumber and several more 
will be berthed within the week. <A total of 13,000,000 
feet of lumber will be shipped from the mill by vessel 
this month. 

President A. J. Earling, of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& Puget Sound Railway system, has arrived in Belling- 
ham, accompanied by a number of New York capitalists, 
the most of whom are interested in the railroad com- 
pany, which has recently secured control of the Belling- 
ham Bay & British Columbia Railroad, a local line. 





WASHINGTON MILL DESTROYED BY FIRE. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., May 8.—The main part of the 
plant of the Cline Lumber Co., at Sumas, Wash., was 
destroyed by fire this morning at 5 o’clock with loss of 
about $10,000, partly covered by insurance. Three mem- 
bers of the Industrial Workers of the World, who are 
attempting a close-down in many local mills and camps, 
are in the county jail, suspected of having set the mill 
on fire. Announcement is made that the plant will be 
rebuilt. The dry kilns were saved. 





IN THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


Mills in Steady Operation—Millmen Report Outlook 
Good—Rail Business Improved—Prices Firm and 
Orders Coming in Freely. 

ABERDEEN AND HoguiaAM, WASH., May 6.—Nearly all 
the mills on Grays Harbor are running steadily and a 
better market is being expected by most lumbermen. 
The National Lumber & Box Co., of Hoquiam, continues 
idle. Many cargo orders are being taken and the mill- 
men report a good outlook. 

In the rail trade business seems to be improved, though 
there is no very definite change. Prices are firmer thai 
they were last month and orders are comin? in witli 
greater frequency. 

The new plant of the A. J. West Lumber Co. will be 
running within the next few days. The West mill is one 
of the largest and best equipped on Grays Harbor and 
has almost double the daily output of the former plan. 
The company has a great many orders on hand and it is 
thought probable that it will be necessary to operate 
double crews at least for a time. The mill employs a 
crew of about 90 men and, in carrying out the recent 
agreement among the millmen of Grays Harbor to em 
ploy wherever possible white labor, as many as can be 
secured will be white men. 

A concern to be organized in Thurston County will be 
known as the Maytown Lumber Co., with capital stock 
$50,000, to sueceed the Taylor Lumber Co., of E!ma. 
The new company, it is thought, will take over the Taylor 
mill which is located at Maytown. The officers of ‘he 
company include D. E. Servis, president and maange?; 
J. R. O’Donnell, vice-president; Earle France, secretary 
and treasurer. They, with Charles Hillis, form the di 
rectorate of the company and include some of the vest 
known millmen about Elma. 

A report given by Cruiser Jerry MeGilleuddy shows 
that a total amount of standing timber in Chehalis 
County is 19,800,000,000 feet, which it is figured 1s 
sufficient to run the mills of this section steadily for 29 
years. The cruise was made for the purpose of taxation. 

The Larkin brothers, of Aberdeen, have recently vom 
pleted a deal which gives them control of a large tract 
of timber on the Columbia River, which has been know! 
as the ‘‘Whitney Tract.’’ It is generally understoot 
that about $3,000,000 is involved in the deal. The 
Larkin brothers are widely known in the lumber circles 
of the Pacifie coast and have been prominent on (rays 
Harbor since the early days of lumbering here. ‘They 
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engaged in logging and maintain several large camps. 

schooner G. W. Watson, which recently sailed from 
(ivvys Harbor, was wrecked off the Friendly group on 
. cef on Rieata Island, March 27. As far as can be 
jeirned the schooner is a total loss though part of the 
exrzo was saved. The vessel was under charter to the 
Hiavt-Wood Lumber Co. and sailed for the South Seas 
several months ago Jaden with lumber. 

the five barges recently purchased by the Grays Har- 
hor Tugboat Co. will be in port within the next week. 
Those barges all have a capacity of 1,000,000 feet and 
will be run between Grays Harbor and southern Cali- 
fornia ports as lumber carriers. A number of this sort 
ot lumber carriers have been pressed into service and 
so far they have worked very well. Several barges have 
already been loaded on Grays Harbor and towed to Cali- 
fornian ports and it is expected that this will continue 
as jong as the shortage in lumber earriers prevails as 
it does. 

The shingle mill of the White Star Lumber Co., at 
Elna, has been closed down for some time and will not 
reopen until the completion of the extension of the rail- 
youd as the cedar supply where the mill is cutting at 
present has been entirely exhausted. 

The plant of the Bay City Lumber Co. has resumed 
operation and is running at full capacity. This plant, 
formerly the property of the Union Mill Co., was recently 
purchased by the Anderson-Middleton Lumber Co. Re- 
pairs made by the Bay City company have nearly doubled 
the daily output. Sam Anderson, of the Anderson-Mid- 
dleton company, will act as manager. The mill has a 
large dock capable of accommodating five large vessels 
at one time and with this advantage will make a spe- 
cialty of the cargo trade. 


| INLAND EMPIRE 











IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 6.—The first step in the de- 
velopment of logged-off land in the Inland Empire will 
he taken by the MeGoldbrick Lumber Co. and the Rut- 
ledge Timber Co. when, on June 10, the two concerns 
will dispose of 2,920 acres in 40-aere tracts. This is in 
response to a widespread demand for low-priced lands 
which may be improved as high-class fruit and garden 
property. The land is subirrigated and is particularly 
desirable, it is claimed, for stock and poultry raising in 
addition to fruit and vegetable growing. The land will 
he sold for 20 per cent cash and the balance in 10 annual 
installments. 

Gn May 1, the Milwaukee Land Co., operating at St. 
Joe, Idaho, put on a night shift. The mill has been 
running single shift since April 1. Mann & Hay, who 
have the contract for furnishing the logs, are operating 
the Rochar Creek flume. 

‘Forestry’? will be the principal topic for discussion 
hy prominent educators at the Spirit Lake Chautauqua 
to be held July 19 to August 1. Already 14 of the 
most prominent educators at the Washington State Col- 
lege, the University of Idaho, University of Washington, 
California and Montana will discuss numerous topics 
touching on forestry. Included in the list of subjects 
are: ‘‘Our Timbered Northwest,’’ ‘‘Commercial Trees 
of Our Forests,’’ ‘‘From Tree to Board,’’ ‘‘ Forest 
Wastes and Methods of Conservation and Utilization,’’ 
‘‘Hiohting Forest Fires,’’ ‘‘ Methods of Reforestation,’’ 
‘*Logging in the Woods,’’ ‘‘ The Lumberjack,’’ ‘‘Stump- 
ing the Land,’’ ‘‘Soil Problems on Cut-over Lands,’’ 
‘‘Lumber Resources of the Nation,’’ ‘‘The Sawmill and 
Its Output,’’ and ‘Trees and Their Benefits.’’ 
‘‘\ethods of Conservation and Utilization’’ will be han- 
died by Prof. Shattuck, of the University of Idaho, a 
specialist along this line. 

\ group of North Yakima business men, including 
C. kK. Lum, William O’Neal, B. O. Lum and M. D. Lum, 
have formed a company and have established a plant at 
North Yakima for the exclusive manufacture of fruit 
hoxes. The company is known as the Pine Box & Lumber 
Co,, and will manufacture 2,000,000 boxes during the 
The plant will be located in the lower timber 
helt of the Cascade Range at the head of the Cowyche 
Creek, just north of Yakima. The fruit crop in the 
‘akima Valley this year, it is estimated, will run close 

7,000 carloads. This will call for nearly 5,000,000 
boxes, 

Schmidt Bros., who have operated a sawmill in Plum- 
cy for the last year, are moving the mill to their 
womesteads, where they have contracted for 1,000,000 
feet of yellow pine. 

. A. Blackwell, president of the Panhandle and 
‘inckwell lumber companies, and William Schuette, of 
‘ttsburgh, were in Ione, Wash., last week to look over 

big mill of the Panhandle company. It is reported 
That Mr. Sehuette placed an order for 16,000,000 feet of 
tiaher with the company. 


vear, 


~~ 





AT UTAH’S METROPOLIS. 
“AL? LAKE City, UTAH, May 7.—Local lumbermen 
vrned with reverent interest of the special service ar- 


esbyterian Church, Chicago, for the unveiling of a 
morial window placed in the church in honor of the 
’ J. E. Defebaugh, former editor of the AMERICAN 
"MBERMAN. The memory of many of those connected 
the lumber industry here reverted to the time 
\r. Defebaugh’s visit to this city and State on his 
to the Pacific coast several years ago, and of the 
| description he wrote of a thrilling ride up a canyon 
“t behind a fiery 2-minute trotter driven by the 
ner of the speedster, David ©. Eccles; also of his 


‘ged for Sunday, May 5, at the Forty-first Street | 


inimitable poem dedicated to the Gem State, entitled 
‘*Tda-Ho.’’ 

The memory of Mr. Defebaugh, whose journalistic 
work in the lumber field made him a power in that in- 
dustry, is honored in the church window, presented by 
lumbermen all over the United States. It is a fitting 
tribute to his ability and his devotion to one of the 
leading industries of this great country. 

Lillard & Daly, wholesale lumber dealers of this city, 
have been named as the selling agency for the George 
Palmer Lumber Co., of La Grande, Ore. The Palmer mill 
is one of the largest of the pine manufacturing plants of 
eastern Oregon. Mark W. Lillard, senior member of the 
firm, has just returned from a trip to the Pacific North- 
west. He says the big fir manufacturers of Portland and 
Seattle are cheerful over the business outlook, and they 
believe the future holds much in store for the lumbermen' 
who have had their prolonged season of ‘hard times.” 
Prices are stiffening, according to Mr. Lillard, which en- 
courages local dealers in the thought that conditions are 
harking oack to the good old times when people made 
money in the lumber business. T. C. Stayner, salesman 
for Lillard & Daly, has just returned from a trip to points 
in Colorado, extending as far east as Canon City. Mr. 
Stayner reports business conditions improving in the 
Centennial State, and dealers optimistic. 

The Lumsden & Barkaloosa Lumber Co., of Grand 
Junction, Colo., has closed out its business and lumber 
stock to other dealers of Grand Junction, and will here- 
after devote its energies to the manufacture of round and 
mining timbers among the forests about Leadville. 

J. M. Rutt, of the Merrill-Bolinger Lumber Co., Green 
River, Utah, is in Salt Lake City this week buying stocks 
for his yard. Mr. Rutt brings news of considerable oil 
excitement which he says is prevalent in the Green 
River country, and while no wells have been struck as 
yet he is confident that they have the oil. 





NORTHWESTERN MONTANA NOTES. 

Lippy, Mont., May 7.—The Bonners Ferry Lumber 
Co.’s logs along the Kootenai River and_ tributary 
streams have not yet been floated down to the mill, as 
the water in the streams has been unusually low for this 
time of year. As a consequence the mill had to: close 
down last week, having used all the logs on hand. 

The Libby Lumber Co. has added to its string of retail 
yards in eastern Montana by purchasing a yard at Cut 
Bank. The company’s plant at Libby is running 
steadily with a double shift of workmen. Eight new 
cars have just been received for the logging railroad. 

The Burlingham Lumber Co.’s temporary mill is 
operating steadily and the product is now on the 
market. 

W. F. Doonan and William Hogan, of Troy, have 
taken a contract to get out 10,000 cedar posts and are 
getting ready to begin work. 


OREGON 


ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 














Mills Asking Higher Prices—Log Market Firm; Price 
Advance in Sight—California Demand Improving— 
Large Logging Companies Transfer Holdings. 
PORTLAND, ORE., May 6.—Mills are asking 50 cents 

more a thousand for special orders than a week ago. 
Careful investigation shows that the mills are well 
booked with orders and that manufacturers look for 
a further advance in values in the near future. It is 
agreed that the summer will bring a large volume of 
business and the only apprehension that manufacturers 
seem to have now is that millmen will get too busy and 
cut more than the market can readily absorb. The 
improved condition of affairs is admittedly due to the 
heavy curtailment of the output during the winter 
months, when most of the mills in the Pacific North- 
west remained idle. None of the mills in this district 
are working double shifts regularly and it is under- 
stood none will for a time at least. 

The closing down of the logging camps for a long 
period this winter cleared the river of surplus logs and 
the consequence is a firm log market, with an advance 
in sight. 

The strike in the Grays Harbor district reduced 
the stocks in that district materially, so much so in 
one instance that a shipment of 400,000 feet of spruce 
had to be made from the Columbia River to one of 
the mills on the harbor. This is said to be the first 
instance where spruce lumber has been shipped to 
Grays Harbor. 

The Lewis River Tie Association lists ties at $11, 
it is reported, and it is said that the railroads have 
already indicated disposition to pay more for cross 
ties than they have been doing since last fall when 
they bought for as low as $8.50 in some quarters. 
Last year the above-mentioned association, which rep- 
resents the output of seven large mills on the north 
fork of the Lewis River, held for $11 and contracted 
for all of their output at a figure said to have been 
very close to the mark. 

California demand is increasing and shipments from 
the Columbia River are better than the average for 
this time of year. Reports from California are that 
most of the lumber shipped south from here is not 
stored there but passes on without delay to destina- 
tions in the interior. It is said that very little of the 
California business now placed here can be traced to 
activity down there in preparation for the 1915 expo- 
sition, but that this business is still to come if any 
develops, as it is expected it will. The foreign demand 
continues active and large quantities of lumber would 
be shipped but for the high freight rates. However, 
freights are said to be a little easier than a month 
ago, with more bottoms available. During the month 


of April 24,000,000 feet of lumber was shipped from 
Portland, 8,137,786 feet going to foreign ports and 
14,690,000 going to California. 

A, W. Clark, president of the Columbia Valley Lum- 
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Dry Michigan White Pine 


SAWED IN 1909. 











9,000 ft. 1x4 No. 1 Barn 
1,000 ft. 1x5 No. 1 Barn : 
2,000 ¢t. 1x6 No. 1 Barn This — 
6,000 ft. 1x8 No. 1 Barn = 9 
1,000 ft. 1x10 No. 1 Barn sound red 
2,000 ft. 1x4 No. 2 Barn knotted 
6,000 ft. 1x4 No. 3 Barn and 
25,000 ft. 1X6 No. 3 Barn we will 
14,000 ft. 1x8 No. 3 Barn quote 
14,000 ft. 1x4 No. 1 Box delivered 
11,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Box prices 
30,000 ft. 4-4 R.W. No. 3 Cuts po 
100,000 ft. Shorts 10’ long licati 
30,000 ft. Shorts 4’-8’ long [eee 
22,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Box 





Salling Hanson Company 


GRAYLING, MICHIGAN. 
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Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 
2 \ 4 
| We have in Stock:— 


NJ 

Y 11,000 ft. 4-4 1st and 2ds Basswood. 

NN} 50,000 ft. 5-4 Ist and 2ds Basswood. 

/ 90,000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 Common Basswood. 
S| 20,000 ft. 5.4 No. 3 Common Soft Maple. 


N 
y WRITE FOR PRICES. 
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Johannesburg, Mich. 





Vas 


Rapes De A A OPA Vl 





Any Items Here You Need? 


100,000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 Common and Better Bass- 


wood. 
5-4 No. 1 Common Basswood. 
5-4 1lsts and 2nds Basswood. 


8-4 No. 1 Common and Better Bass- 
wood. 


50,000 ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Elm. 
300,000 it. 8-4 C. and Better Hemlock. 
5C0,000 ft. 8-4 No. 3 Hemlock. 


150,000 ft. 
80,000 ft. 
40,000 ft. 


We can fill orders for any of 
the above stock promptly. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. wnicuicas 











We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 
White Pine Lumber, 
Dimension, Shingles, 
Worked ” Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. 
Frames, Box Shooks. 








Prices on Request 


4 din 


E. B. Foss & Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
Bay City, Michigan 


Established 1877 Telecode Used. 
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BUILT UP VENEER 


Gum and Cottonwood 


PANELS 
DRAWER BOTTOMS 
COUCH BOTTOMS 


— ALSO — 


Three Ply Packing Boxes 


Send us your specifications. 





Anderson-Tully Company 


MEMPHIS, TENN. , 




















Hardwood Lumber 
Hardwood Flooring 


Short Leaf Pine 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


H. H. Hitt Lumber Co. 


DECATUR, ALA. se FALKVILLE, ALA. 











OAK FLOORING 


Matched 








Q@RiER LUME,. End 

oa MFG.CO. ® a 
Hollow 
Backed 








RED —_ 
GUM 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT 
MOREHOUSE, MO. 











SALES OFFICE 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 








The Sowers-Leach Lumber Co. 


HARDWOODS 


Office and Yards 483-549 Neilston Street. 








WE WILL NOT MIX GRADES 


HADENTINE LUMBER CoO. 


WHOLESALE 


HARDWOODS and N.C. PINE 


We appreciate inquiries from responsible buyers and 
request price and stock lists from reliable shippers. 


leotH TELEPHONES CAMDEN, N. J. 














ber Co., which will start its new mill at Wauna on the 
lower Columbia May 15, in discussing the situation last 
week expressed the opinion that the opening of China 
after a settlement of the difficulties following the 
revolution will mean more to the lumber industry of 
this Coast than will the opening of the Panama Canal. 

On the first of this month the Pacific Inspection 
Bureau took over the rail inspection and the issuing of 
rail shipment certificates heretofore done by the bureau 
of grades of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. This arrangement places both cargo and 
rail inspections under one head, and it is believed it 
will work out to the greatest satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. 


S. Tamura, a prominent importer and exporter of Kobe, 
Japan, was in Portland last week looking up commercial 
possibilities. Mr. Tamura is a buyer of lumber and he said 
the outlook for business in Japan and the Orient is good. He 
said that the Japanese are doing away with European and 
American middlemen and are beginning to deal directly with 
manufacturers. He also called attention to the need of 
better steamship facilities between Portland and Japan, say- 
ing that with more cargo space available, shipments of 
lumber could be greatly increased. 

The Larkin-Green Logging Co. on May 1 took possession 
of the properties of the Columbia River Co., in Clatsop 
County, consisting of timber and logging equipment to an 
aggregate value of about $1,500,000. The Columbia River 
Co. was a subsidiary of the Whitney Co. and the transfer of 
this property therefore marks the close of operations of that 
company in Clatsop County, where during the last few years 
it developed one of the largest logging propositions in the 
Pacific Northwest. The Whitney Co. has immense holdings 
in Tillamook to the development of which Manager Russell 
Hawkins will now devote his energies. The Whitney offices 
in this city will be maintained as before the transfer of the 
Clatsop County properties. The Larkin-Green Logging Co. is 
headed by F. H. Green, John, Charles and Edward Larkin. 


The Norwegian steamer Opland was chartered last week 
by the China Import & Export Lumber Co. to carry lumber 
from this port to China. The steamer has capacity for but 
1,000,000 feet and is the smallest tramp steamer to con: 
here for lumber in many years. The company will also load 
for China the Japanese steamer Huropa Maru No. 2, which 
is here discharging a cargo of oak logs brought from Japan 
for the Pacific Lumber & Manufacturing Co. The American 
Trading Co. has chartered the British steamer Inveric to 
carry a cargo of lumber to Australia. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., May 6.—C. S. Smith, head of the 
C. A. Smith Lumber Co., has announced improvements 
of an extensive nature which are to be made at the 
Marshfield plant. A paper pulp mill to cost about 
$750,000 will be built at the mill. The plant will be 
constructed and operated by Messrs. Hjelte and Rolf 
Nerdrum, recently of Finland, and Mr. Smith will be 
financially interested in the concern. It will be operated 
as a company separate from the lumber company. ‘The 
waste wood from the mill will be used to make paper 
pulp and by means of a chemical process fir wood can 
be used. Everything will be used in making the pulp 
excepting the bark and sawdust, which will be consumed 
as fuel. With the process which will be employed fresh 
water will not be needed. The salt water will be pumped 
from the bay and the paper pulp mill will use 3,500,000 
gallons of water every 24 hours. Construction will start 
as soon as the plans and specifications are completed and 
it will require a year to complete the plant. The 
capacity of the pulp mill will be from 30 to 40 tons of 
paper pulp a day. It will also manufacture as byprod- 
ucts alcohol, resin and turpentine. 








LUMBER NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Market Improving—Building Permits Show High 
Average—Shipping Active—Forest Service Conduct- 
ing Experiments. 


SAN FRANcISCO, Cau., May 6.—The tone of this market 
has improved considerably and the increased demand, 
with better prices in the Northwest, presages well for the 
future. The news that the railroads placed orders for the 
construction of 53,000 cars during the first three months 
of the year and are buying Pacific coast lumber liberally, 
is very encouraging. A good volume of trade is reported 
at the yards. 

Cedar shingle prices have an advancing tendency fol- 
lowing the increased demand in the North. Good reports 
come from the redwood lumber industry and better prices 
are being asked all along the line. In southern California 
prices are being maintained even better than here, as 
building is very active at Los Angeles, San Diego and 
through the interior. 

Building News. 


Building contracts recorded during last week number 
63 and the total amount involved is $610,000, which is 
much higher than the average weekly showing in city 
building operations during the last two years. 

April building permits were well up to the average, 
the total being $1,916,659, bringing the total for the 
first four months of the year to $7,451,712. 

The feature of the last month’s building record was 
that no very large buildings were included to boost the 
total valuations, but that the permits were for moderately 
priced buildings. It has been a record-making month 
for the building of homes and apartment houses. 


Forest Activities. 


‘The Forest Service is undertaking some interesting 
work at North Bloomfield in the line of timber preserva- 
tion. G. S. Smith, of the products department, is now on 
the ground installing a plant for preserving telephone 
poles, ete. The Bucherie process will be used. A still 
will be shipped from San Francisco to the experiment 
station at North Bloomfield, for the purpose of extract- 
ing oil from pine needles. 

According to the report of the Forestry Department, 
the lumbering and grazing industries throughout Califor- 
nia were in a healthy condition during April. Receipts 
for the month were $41,144, the largest amount ever taken 
in during one month by the bureau since its establish- 
ment here. District Fiscal Agent F. C. Thompson esti- 
mates that the receipts for the year will be $250,000. 
Of the total amount the State receives 25 per cent, di- 
vided pro rata among the counties, according to the 
forest area of each. 

An excellent market is now found in the Sacramento 
Valley for lumber from the big stand of timber in the 
California National Forest. A mill in the forest in 
Glenn County is cutting Government stumpage exclusively. 
The urgency of the demand for this lumber is well il- 
lustrated by the fact that last year all the lumber cut 
was sold before it had time to season. Application has 
been made to the Forest Service for the purchase of 
another body of the Government stumpage to supply the 
mill which will cut nearly 100,000 feet before winter. 


Shipping News. 


Among the offshore shipments of lumber from San Fran- 
cisco during last week were the following: 

Steamer City of Panama, Central America, 45,700 feet 
lumber; Mexico, 1,700 bundles shooks. Steamer Mina Brea, 
Tolara Bay, Peru, 121,000 feet lumber. Steamer Manuka, 
Tahiti, 5,900 feet lumber; New Zealand, 65,900 feet lumber ; 
Australia, 20,700 feet lumber. Steamer Strathleven, Fre- 
mantle, Australia, 840,000 feet lumber and 149,000 feet door 
stock. 

Arrivals of lumber at this port are on the increase, the 
total for the week ending today being 22,000,000 feet. ith 
all of the sawmills on Grays Harbor running again and 
plenty of labor since the strike was called off, the volume of 
lumber shipped should soon be normal for the summer season. 

The Simpson Lumber Co.’s steam schooner A, M. Simpson 


left last Thursday for Coos Bay in command of Captain 
Bendegard on its maiden trip. It will ply between North 
Bend and San Francisco in the lumber trade. 

The following lumber charters have been announced: 
The schooner Churchill, from Grays Harbor to west coast 
of South America; Norwegian steamer Guerney, Eureka and 
Columbia River to Sydney; Norwegian steamer Opland, time 
charter from Portland to China. 

Offshore lumber chartering is rather quiet owing to great 
searcity of vessels, and freights remain high at recent quota- 
tions. Coasting lumber freights remain at about $4.50 and 
a from Puget Sound to San Francisco and $5.25 
south. 


Late coasting lumber charters announced are, the schooner 
Lottie Bennett, Puget Sound ports for San Pedro, and 


schooner Annie M. Campbell, Columbia River to Redondo, 
at $5.25. 


Panama Pacific Exposition. 


The first acceptance by an important nation of the 
invitation to participate in the exposition of 1915 was 
conveyed in a cablegram from the Japanese govern- 
ment received May 1 by Consul General Nagai and 
Viscount 8. Chinda, Japanese ambassador at Washington. 

Japan’s response to President Taft’s invitation in 
advance of official information from any other great na- 
tion was received with delight by both President C. C. 
Moore, of the exposition, and Consul General Nagai. 
This cordial evidence of friendly feeling toward the 
United States, and the Pacific coast in particular, from 
the government at Tokyo, will be transmitted at once to 
the department of state by the Japanese ambassador. 


Lumber News. 


The Hammond Lumber Co. has closed a contract with 
the Allis-Chalmers Co. for a complete power plant for 
the extensive sash and door plant which is to be installed 
in Los Angeles. The contract calls for a new modern 
type Allis-Chalmers Corliss engine direct connected to a 
575-kilowatt 480-volt alternating generator which will 
supply current for electric motors throughout the fac- 
tories. 

EK. A. Blocklinger, of the Dorris Lumber & Box Co., 
says that the box shook plant at Dorris is in steady oper- 
ation, giving employment to a large force of men. 

The Standard Lumber Co. has good inquiries for pine 
doors at the prevailing low prices, but the plant at 
Sonora is making only 300 doors a day, or about one- 
fourth of capacity. The interests controlling the Stan- 
dard Lumber Co. and the Sierra Railway are offering 
cut-over timberlands at very low prices to settlers who 
wish to engage in fruit raising. The record already 
made by Tuolumne County in apple raising is remark- 
able and a considerable increase in the population may 
be expected. A colony of Dunkards, who recently sold 
their lands near Fresno for $300 an acre, after improv- 
ing the same during several years, are now buying these 
fruit lands in Tuolumne County at about $20 an acre. 
They have purchased 1,000 acres and have taken options 
on more. 

Forest Supervisor Lyons, of Placerville, and Ranger 
Earle Sutton will spend several weeks in cruising the 
standing timber in the El Dorado forest reserve near the 
Danaher Pine Co.’s holdings. The company will buy 
this timber from the Government, as application has 
already been made. The price paid will range from $1.50 
per 1,000 feet for fir to $3.50 per 1,000 for sugar pine. 
The company’s sawmill at Pino Grande is expected to 
start up about June 1. 

Advices from Prattville state that T. B. Walker and 
sons are soon to commence the work of milling their 
millions of acres of timber holdings in Northern Plumas 
and in the Big Meadows basin. It is understood that a 
contract was signed last week between Clinton B. Walker 
and H. H. Sinclair, manager of the Great Western Power 
Co., assuring that logging operations will go ahead. It 
is expected that this work will start immediately in order 
that the land to be flooded when the power company’s 
dam is raised 25 feet next spring may be bare of timber. 

The Rupps timber holdings on the north fork of Mad 
River, comprising 6,846 acres, have been purchased by 
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the Charles Nelson interests and the Northern Redwood 
Lumber Co., with plant at Korbel. The purchase price is 
said to have been $875,000. 

The Sierra Nevada Wood & Lumber Co., G. D. Oliver, 
superintendent, has resumed operations for the season at 
lfobart Mills. More than 500 men will be employed 
when all departments of the plant are in full operation, 
including a sawmill, camps, box factory, sash and door 
faetory, and railroad machine ships. 


Rail Outlet Established. 


The first of the extensive redwood manufacturing 
operations on the Coast to the north of here to be opened 
io direct rail connection with the East is the Union 
Lumber Co., whose general offices are in the Crocker 
Building, this city, and plant at Fort Bragg, on the 
\fendocino coast. Last December the California Western 
Railway & Navigation Co., owned by interests similar to 
the lumber company, completed the last of a 40-mile 
sirip of railroad connecting the Union Lumber Co.’s 
plant at Fort Bragg with the Northwestern Pacific Rail- 
road at Willits, Cal., thus giving the mill direct outlet 
with the outside world by rail. It also enables direct 
rail shipments to be made by the Glen Blair Redwood Co., 
whose plant is at Glen Blair, and the Irvine & Muir 
Lumber Co., whose operations are at Irmules, 14 miles 
from Willets. The output of both of these is marketed 
by the Union Lumber Co., as is also the output of the 
Mendocino Lumber Co. Although the rail connection has 
been made, Manager H. M. Cochran, of the Union Lum- 
ber Co., states that it will be some time in June before 
the railroad will be physically in shape to take care of 
shipments of lumber, so as yet no effort has been made 
to market the output of the mills by the new outlet. 
Then, too, dry kilns and sheds for dressed lumber must 
be constructed at the mills and facilities provided for 
carrying large stocks of lumber on hand, and all of this 
will take some time. In the meantime, the Union Lumber 
Co., of which Charles R. Johnson, one of the ablest lum- 
her manufacturers of California, is president, is getting 
its new yard property in the Islias Creek district, of San 
Francisco, in shape for beginning, in the near future, 
the construction of a planing mill and laying out a large 
wholesale yard. A great deal of dredging and filling 
had to be done in this new district, but before the close 
of the year it is likely that the Union Lumber Co. will 
have operations well under way at the new yard site. 
The new planing mill will have the newest and most up- 
to-date equipment. It will be in a position, with the 
new yard, to abandon its old Channel Street yard, which 
is on leased ground. 

Manager Cochran, of the Union Lumber Co., states 
that redwood conditions are getting better. There is a 
stronger demand for common lumber at a better price, 
though uppers have not stiffened accordingly. Mr. Coch- 
ran looks for a period of better times ahead for the 
lumber industry. 


Redwood Conditions Improving. 


Naturally redwood lumber responds to the improve- 
ment in the fir or ‘‘Oregon pine’’ market. Native San 
Franciscans have a habit of calling Douglas fir ‘‘ Oregon 
pine,’’? which is somewhat confusing since the pine from 
the mountain mills in California has become a factor in 
the lumber industry of the State. Redwood common is 
in strong demand and the price is stiffening. 

Junius Brown, manager of the sales department of the 
Pacific Lumber Co., whose mills are at Scotia, in Hum- 
boldt County, and a big distributing yard at Wilmington, 
near Los Angeles, is optimistic regarding redwood con- 
ditions. The local, eastern and foreign demand is very 
good at present, according to Mr. Brown, who, by the 
way, is one of the energetic marketers of redwood lum- 
ber, having been in charge of sales for this company for 
several years and prior to that with the Hammond [um- 
ber Co. Before coming to San Francisco last fall, Mr. 

3rown looked after the southern end of the Pacifie Lum- 
her Co.’s business, with headquarters in Los Angeles. 


The Export Situation. 


One of the best posted lumber exporters sizes up the 


lumber and shipping situation as follows: 

We believe that there are more orders in the market, and 
more business to be done for the balance of the year, than 
there is tonnage to move the same, and we therefore figure 
that the high rates of freight will continue for some itme 
to come. We believe the outlook for business for the bal- 
ance of the year is very bright, and the whole matter re- 
solves itself as to whether one can get tonnage to move 
orders. We see no reason why tonnage should head this 
way as there is practically nothing to import, and even if it 
should the vessels will be taken up with wheat and barley 
shipments to the United Kingdom. The apparent reason for 
the world-wide scarcity of tonnage is principally on ac- 
count of the good business conditions prevailing throughout 
the world and the small number of steamers that have been 
built during the last three years. We firmly believe that 
these conditions will last for some time to come, as we 
understand firms in Europe as well as other countries, and 
also along the Atlantic coast, are willing to charter vessels 
for a period of three to five years at a fairly good rate, and 
if the tonnage situation was going to be weaker, they cer- 
tainly would not charter so far ahead. 


Another large importer as well as exporter views the 
situation as follows: 


Foreign markets generally bought a considerable supply of 
Pacific coast lumber prior to the recent advance in freights 
und are apparently very chary about taking on any new busi- 
ness at prices necessitated by freights now ruling. Importers 
on the west coast of South America bought largely in antici- 
pation of higher freight rates, and we thin’ their require- 
ments are pretty well supplied, and it will take some time 
for foreign markets to adjust their business to prices now 
necessary. In regard to the freight situation, the increase 
in the world’s trade has progressed at_a greater rate than 
the building of tonnage. During the South African war a 
tremendous amount of tonnage was diverted from the general 
trade for transport purposes resulting in high rates of 
freight. This tempted owners generally to overbuild, and 
there naturally followed a long period of stagnation due to 
surplus tonnage. We fear it will be the same old story now 
that freights are remunerative, but that for the balance of 
this year, high rates of freight will continue to prevail. 

E. S. Hicks, of the Hicks-Hauptman Lumber Co., recently 
motored to Los Angeles from Del Monte, and returned by 
rain. 

W. W. Philbrick, of Seattle, maker of the well-known cut- 


terhead that bears his name, called on the planing mill trade 
of San Francisco and vicinity this week, going from here to 
Los Angeles and San Diego. 

_S. M. Hauptman, of Charles R. McCormick & Co., this 
city, has been spending several days in Los Angeles and 
San Diego, looking after his company’s interests in that 
section, including the big wholesale yard and planing mill 
plant of the Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. at San Diego 
and the same concern’s retail yards at Escondido and San 
3ernardino, 

Personal. 


B. W. Adams, with the Carr, Ryder & Adams Co., Dubuque, 
Iowa, has been spending some time in the city and at the 
pine mills. Mr, Adams formerly spent several years in San 
I‘rancisco and is well known to the California pine men. 

I. B. Koch, president and general manager of the American 
Lumber Co., Albuquerque, N. M., recently spent a week in 
San Francisco, engaging a furnished home, where he left 
his wife and family for the summer. Mr. Koch reports a fair 
demand for lumber with a better outlook for the year’s busi- 
ness. The American Lumber Co. cuts about 40,000,000 feet 
annually of New Mexico white pine, and finds a ready 
market for it in the east and middle west. 

Colonel George H. Emerson, vice president of the North 
Western Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash., who has been spend- 
ing the winter in Mexico and California, has left for his 
home in the North, much improved in health. He was ac- 
companied by his wife, and by E. O. McGlauflin, the com- 
pany’s manager, and Mrs. McGlauflin. 





AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 


Off-Shore Business in Fine Shape—Pleasing Growth of 
Redwood Sales—Shingle Mills Operating at Full 
Capacity. 

EUREKA, CAL., May 6.—May will be a banner month 
for offshore shipping. With the number of chartered 
vessels already named there will be lifted from Hum- 
boldt Bay for foreign ports, lumber amounting to 
11,000,000 feet, with a valuation of more than $275,000. 
Off-shore business, as far as volume is concerned, was 
never in better shape than at present, although as con- 
ditions are so unsettled there shipments to Mexico have 
been called off temporarily, and boats destined for there 
will have their cargoes switched to other sections. More 
orders are being passed around to the various mills by 
the association, so that when all of the plants that are 
undergoing repairs are put in shape Humboldt will he 
a very busy sawmill center. 

Eastern business continues to improve and millmen are 
well pleased with the growth of redwood sales. Several 
large silo stock and wood pipe stave orders are before 
the manufacturers to be shipped into the far East, 
which shows that redwood is becoming more and more 
popular for the work it is best adapted for. 

Redwood shingles for the coast trade are in great 
demand and the output is comparatively limited. There 
are 6,000,000 No. 1 shingles and less than 500,000 *A* 
shingles on the Bay. 

A deal is expected to be put through in a short time 
by which Calvin Stewart and Ernest McKee, of Stewart 
& McKee, Needle Rock, will buy 1,600 acres of tan oak 
timberland on the Mattole River. The timber is the 
property of the Everetts estate. 

With the price of redwood shingles tending to advance 
over the present rate of $1.75 San Francisco for No. 1 
clears, owing to the heavy demand and the limited sup- 
ply, the shingle departments of the sawmills throughout 
Humboldt are operating at fullest capacity. However, 
the portable shingle mill owners whose bolt supplies have 
become depleted are not making extraordinary efforts 
toward replenishing their stocks, preferring to wait until 
later in the season when the condition of the mountain 
roads will enable them to haul their bolts down with 
less expense than what would be entailed by putting 
teams to work at present. 

April having been unusually stormy, a number of the 
smaller mills postponed operations, among them the Hum- 
boldt Manufacturing Co., C. A. Kallstrom and Union 
Shingle Mill. 

Ed Lyons and 8. Mitchell, of Fieldbrook, are looking 
over the holdings of Peed & Buckley, whose shingle mili 
was consumed by fire a little over a year ago. These 
gentlemen are about to erect a shingle and shake mill on 
the old site. 

The local chamber of commerce, in the line of a boost- 
ing movement, have for the last few weeks been securing 
samples of various hardwoods, such as tan oak, madrona 
and laurel, from various parts of the county, and are 
submitting them to all of the leading furniture manu- 
facturers, the intention being to encourage the location 
of furniture plants in this county. 

Over 1,000 eucalyptus shoots and a large number of 
Monterey cypresses and a variety of other trees have 
just been set out in the beach sands back of Samoa by 
Prof. P. Purviance, a science instructor at the Eureka 
High School. The planting of the trees is one of the 
phases of extensive experimental work which Professor 
Purviance is undertaking in an effort to make commer- 
cial uses of the waste areas on the beach. 


Shipping News. 


“Necanicum” will be the name of the new steam schooner 
now being constructed at the local shipyards by the Ham- 
mond Lumber Co., for use in transporting lumber from the 
company’s redwood and pine mills to distributing points in 
southern California. 

The British steamer Queen Helena has completed the load 
which was lined up for her by W. R. Grace & Co. at this 
port, having sailed for Departure Bay to finish. She took 
on board here 1,228,897 . >*t of redwood lumber and sawn 
ties, with a valuation of $1.,773.60, all consigned to Peruvian 
ports. Grace & Co. have announced that bege 4 will have the 
British steamer Cuzco at Humboldt before the end of May 
to take another consignment of ties and lumber for South 
America. 

The British barkentine Mary Winkleman, from Honolulu, 
has reached Humboldt and will load a cargo of usual specifi- 
cations for the Chas. Nelson Co., Hilo. Schooner S. 7. Alex- 
ander has also arrived from the Islands under charter to 
the Chas. Nelson Co. to load for Hilo. 

The British bark Antiope, which has been discharging 
ballast and taking on stiffening at the Haughey shingle mill, 
has been moved to Field’s Landing where she will begin load- 
ing redwood lumber for Australia. 

Superintendent W. R. McMillan, of the Hammond Lumber 
Co., fas returned from a two weeks’ visit to Los Angeles, 
made in connection with the new planing mill the Hammond 
company is planning to erect in that city. 











A Few Items We Want to Sell. 


Write for special prices. 
POPLAR 


5-8 lst and 2nds 36,000 Ft. 
44 *“* ™ 314,000 “ 
4-4 No.1 Com. - 123,000 “ 
4-4 No.2 Com. - 750,000 * 
4-4 No.3 Com. - 940,000 “ 
- ASH 
4-4 lstand 2nds - 50,000 Ft. 
4-4 No.1 Com. -« 73,000 “ 


4-4 No. 2 Com. - 225,000 “ 
4-4 No.3 Com. + 127,000 “ 
BASSWOOD 
4-4 ilstand 2nds - 48,000 Ft. 
4-4 Log Run ” 134,000 “ 
CHESTNUT 


4-4 Qtd Sd Wormy 28,000 Ft. 
4-4 Sound Wormy 961,000 “ 
5-4 Sound Wormy 53,000 “ 
4-4 Nos 2 Sd Wormy 48,000 “ 
4-4 No.3 Sd Wormy 200,000 “ 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








= 
Carpenters 
and 
Builders 


will refer your trade to our 


' POPLAR 


Bevel siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, 
Casing, Shelving, Corner Boards, 
Base, Docr and Window Jambs, Ale 
and Seer Staves and Heading. 





We can ship promptly, having now on hand 12,009,000 feet of 
well assorted and selected stock. WRITE FOR PRICES, 


SWANN-DAY LUMBER CO. 
SILES OFFICE: 2nd Ma Bank Big, CINCINNATI, O. 











Buy Your Lumber 


J. A. Wilkinson 








GEO. D. EMERY COMPANY 


Importers and Manufacturers 


MAHOGANY and 
SPANISH CEDAR 


17 W. 42nd Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


We Have Thick Poplar 


You can always get from us a choice supply of 
THICK YELLOW POPLAR (All Grades.) 


We make this our specialty and carry a large stock of 


2)" and 3" Poplar 
We also have on hand a good supply of 
RED AND WHITE QUARTERED OAK. 
Write us for Quotations, 


Faust Bros. Lumber Company 
PADUCAH, KENTUCKY. 























“ Cc. Crane & Company, e 
CINCINNATI, O. 
R HARDWOOD LUMBER | 
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FLOORING 
FINISH 
SIDING 


TIMBERS 
DIMENSION 
SHIPLAP 
CEILING TOWER STOCK 
MOULDINGS LATH 


CEDAR 
SHINGLES BEVEL SIDING 


We are fully equipped for 
handling mixed orders. 


Wagner & Wilson 


(Incorporated ) 
MONROE, WASH. 
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Northern California | _Hish Altitude Soft 


Southern Oregon { White Pine 


SHOP AND BETTER. 


The best in quality, width and texture for 
factory, shop and planing mill. 










We are long on and want orders for 


1,000,000 ft. 8-4 and 6-4 No. 2 Shop. 


Mixed Cars a specialty. 


Savidge Brothers Lumber Co. 
KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON. 
z OLiOl Piobiol OL OR Ont one 


CEDAR 
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Flooring, 
Ceiling, 
Bevel 


FI 





Siding and Finish, NONTHERN PINE, é Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, ncmuach Finish and 








Dimension, etc. 


Shingles 





We have the following stock on hand: — 
1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1" Selects and better 
1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
Mixed Cars a Specialty 


Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











For Immediate Shipment 


V.G. FIR FLOORING 


Consisting of 1x3, 17/x3, 1x4 and 1x4; also 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding and Red Cedar Shingles 


DAY LUMBER COMPANY, Seattle, Washington 
HVUOTOUATAUAUUUUALEA AAEM HEAT A EEUU 














California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


——S 


































In Western Pine, Coast 
Fir and Spruce— 


| Shop Lumber Western PineYard Stock 


Shipments via all Transcontinental Railroads. 


Canadian-American Lumber Company 
Paulsen Building, SPOKANE, WASH. 




















LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








J. G. Brown, of the W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., 
Louisville, Ky., spent several days in Chicago this week. 


William White, of the Edwards Lumber Co., of 
Dayton, Ohio, was in Chicago this week calling on the 
trade. : 


H. W. Powes, secretary of the White Lily Manufac- 
turing Co., of Davenport, Iowa, was a Chicago visitor 
last Thursday. 


J.C, Staples, of the Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber 
Co., Gladstone, Mich., paid Chicago one of his periodical 
visits last Tuesday. 


Walter Curtis, of the Curtis & Yale Co., sash and 
door manufacturers of Wausau, Wis., spent a day in 
Chicago last Saturday. 


J. W. Welch, of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., spent several days in Chicago during 
the week, and reported business good. 


John H. P. Smith, of the Hardwood Lumber Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has been ill at the Sherman House the 
past week, but his friends are glad to learn that he is 
slowly getting better. 


W. M. Drumm, southern lumber buyer for the J. W. 
Thompson Hardwood Co., MeCormick Building, Chi- 
cago, is at headquarters conferring with the principals 
of the firm. He returns South on Sunday. 


C. S. Bell, eastern Illinois and northern Indiana 
salesman for the Curtis Door & Sash Co., with head- 
quarters in Indianapolis, was in Chicago this week con- 
ferring with Manager Frickson. Mr. Bell was cheerful 
over the outlook. 


Louis M. Ehrhardt, Jr., of the Madson & Ibson 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, manufacturer of mold- 
ings, sash, doors and interior finish, left Wednesday 
night for Montana, where he will spend the next two 
weeks visiting friends. 


Edgar Dalzell, sales manager of the C. A. Smith Lum- 
ber Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., stopped off in Chicago 
last Thursday en route home from Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where he attended the annual meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. 


F. H. Young, sales manager of the Garver Lumber 
Manufacturing Co., Tippecanoe City, Ohio, was in 
Chicago this week calling on the trade. He said that 
stocks were exceedingly short and that they were 
looking for prices to advance soon. 


G. H. Todd, of White & Todd, Aurora, Ill., was in 
Chicago last Thursday on business in the interest of 
concern. Mr. Todd said that although the labor 
situation leaves much to be desired in Aurora, his firm 
has been doing a very fair business, 


his 


Sam T. Downs, of Peoria, Ill., representative of the 
Ruddock-Orleans Cypress Co., was in Chicago a couple 
of days this week on a seliing trip. Mr. Downs sais 
that the demand for finish has been good. He has also 
sold considerable quantity of common lumber in the last 
few days. 

T. W. Blake, assistant sales manager of the Souti 
Texas Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., was in Chicago this 
week. Mr. Blake stated that rains have been a heavy 
handicap to the southern pine manufacturer. He sai 
prices are strong and he is looking for them to advance 
in a short time. 


The firm of Smith & Anderson, manufacturing 
agents, has been dissolved, and Charles S. Smith has 
become connected with the Mason-Donaldson Lumber 
Co., of Rhinelander, Wis., and will care for that con- 
cern’s business in this territory, with offices at 703, 
35 South Dearborn street, Chicago. 


M. L. Brown, Chicagu’s veteran sales agent, spent 
last week in Kentucky and Tennessee, while he was 
rather pessimistic concerning crop conditions in those 
States he thought lumber prices would go much higher 
owing to shortage of dry stock and the fact that 
manufacturers were unable to accomplish much in the 
woods. 


George S. Gardiner, president Eastman, Gardiner & 
Co., Laurel, Miss., accompanied by Mrs. Gardiner, on 
May sailed on the steamship France for a three 
months’ trip abroad. Mr. Gardiner’s travels will in- 
clude Paris, London and other continental and British 
centers popular among American tourists familiar 
with European resorts. 


I’. B. Pryor, who for several years has had charge of 
the western division sales for the W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, with headquarters in the Fisher 
3nilding, Chicago, has been promoted to assistant sales 
manager and will shortly move to the headquarters of 
the concern in Columbus, from which point the sales in 
this territory will be handled hereafter. 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association has 
moved its executive offices from 1012 Rector Building 
to suite 1864 McCormick Building. Frank F. Fish, 
the genial secretary and treasurer of that organiza- 
tion, extends a cordial invitation to all friends to 
visit the new quarters. He said these offices will afford 
much better facilities for handling the association’s 
work. 


J. M. Wells, sales manager for the Lucas Land & 
Lumber Co. (Ine.), Padueah, Ky., spent Wednesday and 


Thursday of this week in Chicago, calling on the trade, 
and said that he had no great quantities of lumber to 
offer, as stocks in the South were badly shattered. He 
considered the outlook bright for the southern hardwood 
manufacturer as soon as he is able to get sawing, as 
orders are piled up on the books with shipments prac- 
tically shut off. 


C. KH. Borgeson, vice president and general manager 
of the Alabama-Mississippi Lumber Co., returned to Chi- 
cago Thursday morning from a business trip to Indian- 
apolis. He is now engaged in cleaning up the loose 
ends before leaving on a trip to the mill point of the 
concern at Monroe, Miss. This concern, which is an 
outgrowth of the CarDal Lumber Co., is now settled in its 
handsome new quarters on the fifteenth floor of the 
McCormick Building, Chicago. 


Anton Beynes, son of J. J. Beynes, of Haarlem, Hol- 
and, a well-known railway car builder of that country, 
has been touring the United States and Canada since 
last February familiarizing himself with the business 
methods of American car manufacturers and their prod- 
ucts. Mr. Beynes has been in Chicago for the last two 
weeks, putting in most of his time at the Pullman Car 
Co. and the American Car & Foundry Co. plants. From 
here he will go to St. Louis, and then work his way south, 
expecting to get back home about the middle of August. 


Among the lumbermen visiting Chicago recently were 
the following: H. C. Modlin, vice president and secretary 
of the Globe Manufacturing Co., Perry, Ia.; C. Zimmer- 
man, of the W. Wilson Lumber Co., La Porte, Ind.; C. 
3aake, secretary and treasurer of the Wausau Lumber & 
Coal Co., South Holland, Ill.; Charles H. Gray, Law- 
rence, Kans.; A. W. Pribnow, Mellen, Wis.; W. J. Merkel, 
John Schroeder Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Nathan 
Bradley, J. W. Wells Lumber Co., Menominee, Mich.; 
H. H. Foster, president of the Wisconsin & Arkansas 
Lumber Co., Malvern, Ark.; Walter Alexander, of the 
Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis.; C. C 
Yawkey, Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., and 
L. N. Anson, Merrill, Wis. 





CHICAGO REMOVAL NOTICES. 


The Hilgard Lumber Co. has moved its offices from the 
Corn Exchange Building and is now located on the sixth 
floor of the McCormick Building. 

Upham & Agler are now found in Suite 1758 of the 
MeCormick Building. 

Harlan E. Page has moved from the Monadnock Block 
to 1406 Otis Building. 

J. & G. K. Wentworth are now domiciled in Room 608, 
No. 8 South Dearborn Street. 

The Morton Dry Kiln Co. is located in Room 8, 22 W. 
Jackson Boulevard. 

George W. Keehn, secretary of the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association, is now located in the Stock 
Exchange Building. 

The American Wood Working Machinery Co. is located 
in the Sharples Building, Washington and Jefferson 
Streets. 

Goodwillie Bros.’ new number is 1248 Otis Building. 





A KENTUCKY WHOLESALER’S VIEWS. 


C. L. Faust, president and general manager of the 
Faust Bros. Lumber Co., of Paducah, Ky., spent three 
days in Chicago this week in conference with J. F. 
Mingea, manager of the Chicago branch of this grow- 
ing concern. The Faust Bros. Lumber Co. specializes 
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in thick yellow poplar of all grades, and carries a large 
stock of 24-inch and 3-inch of this lumber, as well as 
good supplies of red quarter sawed oak and white 
quarter sawed oak. Notwithstanding the conditions in 
the South at this time Mr. Faust said that the com- 
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pany had over 2,000,000 feet of dry stock in its yards 
at Brookport and Cairo, Ill., ready for shipment. 

Concerning conditions in the South he said he thought 
t would be July before the southern hardwood manu- 
facturer would be in a position to ship; stocks were ex- 
‘eedingly scarce, as the incessant rains were as much a 
deterrent to manufacture in the mountain districts as 
the floods were in the lower Mississippi Valley. Oak, he 
said, had been in excellent demand, with the supply 
hecoming smaller all the time, with the results that prices 
on this stock have materially advanced. He said that 
oak had been sold up to the saw. He thought that hard- 
wood prices would be strong for the balance of the year 
and that the demand would be more than enough to ab- 
sorb the new cut. Mr. Faust left for home Thursday 
evening. 





BOWLERS IN ANNUAL DINNER. 


The first annual meeting and dinner of the Lumber 
Products Bowling League was held Monday, May 6, in 
the main dining room of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Chicago. George J. Pope, an enthusiastic bowler and 
lover of clean sports, and 
Douglas Malloch made 
speeches, and William E. 
Eager convulsed those 
present by his inimicable 
rendition of several songs. 

Following the dinner, a 
brief business session was 
held. Treasurer Bennett 
made a report, showing 
the status of finances, and 
distributing checks to the 
different captains of the 
teams who had finished 
in the van. The Chair 
appointed a nominating 
committee consisting of 
Messrs. Bennett, Staehlin 
and Ehrhardt to select 
officers for the season of 
1912-1913. The commit- 
tee report was accepted, 
and the following officers 
were elected unanimously : 

President, H. B. Darling- 
ton, AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, 

First vice president, W. 
ik. Eager, W. E. Eager. 

Second vice _ president. 
William McGrath, Herman 
Il. Hettler Lumber Co. 

Secretary, F. M. Baker. 
onaae Mills Lumber 

Treasurer, LL. M. Ehr- 


hardt, Madson & Ibson 
Manufacturing Co. 


George J. Pope pre- 
sented a handsome fob 
to Louis Ehrhardt, who 
made the highest indi- 
vidual average for the 
season. The fob is here- 
with reproduced. Mr. 
Pope dwelt briefly on the 
history of bowling, stat- 
ing that it originated in 
Germany and that it was, 
therefore, in order that 
an American of German 
descent should win the 
trophy. He said Chicago 
should be proud of hav- 
ing such an organization 
and he thought it was 
hound to help not only in 
a social but in a business 
Way. 

Mr. Ehrhardt, when 
called upon to make a 
response, said that he considered the organization a 
successful one; it was something Chicago wanted, as it 
got the salesmen in closer touch with buyers; they came 
to know each other, and all were benefited by this 
intereourse; and he hoped the league would be enlarged 
next year. 

K. A. Lang, president of the Lumbermen’s Club, said 
he was more than pleased to be present, that he under- 
stood that the Paepeke-Leicht Lumber Co. had a number 
of good bowlers in its ranks, and that he would like to 
put a team in next season, to be known as the Cotton- 
woods. 

Mr. Eager sang ‘‘Spare That Tree,’’ and in response 
to an encore sang ‘‘That’s Why I’m Single.’’ Both of 
these songs were screams. He later in the evening gave 
his famous stereopticon lecture, everybody present joining 
in the chorus, 

One of the features of the evening was a number of 
parodies in which several members of the organization 
Were handed a rap. These parodies were written by 
Douglas Malloch, who later in the evening greatly pleased 
the assemblage by his humorous remarks. 

Upon motion of Frank Swee a vote of thanks was 
tendered the retiring secretary for the work he had done 
the last year. 

Everybody present voted the dinner the most enjoyable 
they had ever attended. 








_ RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 

Navigation was formally opened April 10 when the 
Steamer Sidney O. Neff arrived from Manistee, Mich., 
carrying 245,000 feet of lumber. From April 10 to May 
5 inclusive 11,242,000 feet of lumber and 12,500 ties were 
received by water. The largest individual cargo (365,000 
feet) was carried by the steamer F. W. Fletcher, from 
Manistee, Mich. 


Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

April 10—Str. Sidney O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., 245,000 
feet; Str. N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 300,000 feet. 

April 12.—Str. IF. W. Fletcher, Manistee, Mich., 565,000 
feet. 

Aprii 183.—Str. Sidney O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., 300,000 
feet. 

April 15.—-Str. Maggie Marshall, Manistee, Mich., 270,000 
fect; Str. N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 350,000 feet; Str. 
WV. f. Butters, Ludington, Mich., 5,000 ties. 

April 18.—Str. Sidney O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., 220,000 
feet; Str. NV. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 350,000 feet. 

April 22—Str. F. W. Fletcher, Manistee, Mich., 350,000 
feet. 

April 24.—Str. Edward Buckley, Sturgeon Bay, Mich., 
360,000 feet; Str. N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 350,000 
feet. 

April 25.—Str. Sidney O. Neff, Frankfort, Mich., 216,000 
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feet; Str. #. W. Fletcher, Manistee, Mich., 350,000 feet. 

April 27.—Str. Wotan, Manistee, Mich., 200,000 feet. 

April 28-29—Str. Resumption, Wells, Mich., 220,000 feet ; 
Str. J. W. Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 400,000 feet; Str. F. 
W. Fletchey, Manistee, Mich., 375,000 feet; Str. C. Lr’. Curtis, 
Marinette, Wis., 700.000 feet; Str. Robert C. Wente, St. 
James, Mich., 250,000 feet. 

April 30—Str. Delta, Thompson, Mich., 350,000 feet; Str. 
Louis Pahlow, Manistique, Mich., 400,000 feet; Str. Mueller, 
Empire, Mich., 383,000 feet. 

May 1-2—Str. Interlaken, Nahma, Mich., 600,000 feet ; 
Str. 7. S. Christie, Nahma, Mich., 450,000 feet; Str. O. ZL. 
Parks, Naubinway, Mich., 357,000 feet; Str. Edward Buck- 
ley, Naubinway, Mich., 895,000 feet; Str. Philteus Sawyer, 
Manistee, Mich., 330,000 feet; Str. Sidney O. Neff, Cedar 
River, Mich., 275,000 fect. 

May 3—Str. F. W. Fletcher, Manistee, Mich., 325,000 
feet; Str. Maggie Marshall, Manistee, Mich., 300,000 feet. 

May 4—Str. Mueller, Empire, Mich., 376,000 feet; Str. 
NV. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 850,000 feet. 

May 5—Str. Robert C. Wente, St. James, Mich., 240,000 
feet; Str. Wotan, Manistee, Mich., 7,500 ties. 








NATIONAL HARDWOOD ANNUAL. 


The entertainment committee of the Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation of Chicago has announced several entertainment 
features for the delegates and their wives who will attend 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association convention 
in Chicago June 6-7. Particular attention has been given 
to the ladies. June 6 a banquet will be given them at 
8 o’clock in the Italian Room on the main floor of the 
Sherman Hotel. On Friday afternoon, June 7, automo- 
biles will be at the Sherman Hotel at 2 p. m. and take 
the ladies on a sightseeing tour of the boulevard system 
of Chieago, which embraces as it does about 42 miles. 
They will stop at the South Shore Country Club at 4 
p- m., where a light luncheon will be served, returning 
to the Sherman Hotel at 5:30. At 8:15 p. m. a theater 
party will be given for the ladies at the Garrick Theater, 
the attraction being ‘‘ A Modern Eve,’’ a musical comedy 
which is playing to standing room. Tickets for these 
events will be given at the registration desk on the 
morning of June 6. 

For the men a banquet will be served in the banquet 
hall on the second floor of the Sherman Hotel at 8 o’clock 
Thursday evening. Features of entertainment will be 
music by an orchestra and selections by the famous 
College Inn Quartet. Friday evening, June 7, in the 
same hall will be given a smoker, at which a Duteh 
luncheon will be served, with many sterling vaudeville 
acts. It is evidently the purpose to make this annual 
meeting a record-breaking affair. 





OBTAINS LARGE POWER CONCERN CONTRACT. 


The Big Basin Lumber Co., of Klamath Falls, Ore., 
obtained the largest contracts for cement ever let on 
the Pacific coast when recently its bid on 50,000 
barrels of the product was accepted by the California- 
Oregon Light Co. The cement is to be used in the 
construction of the large dam of the power company, 
in Ward’s Canyon on Klamath River. The contract 
was signed in San Francisco and calls for immediate 
delivery of the cement at Thrall, on the Southern 
Pacific Railroad. From there it will be carried on 
the Pokegema railroad to a point near Ward’s Canyon. 
The dam is to be 90 feet high, 250 feet long, with a 
width of 6 feet at the top. It will be constructed 
like a horseshoe, better to withstand the pressure of 
water above it. The dam is part of a gigantic plan 
to develop the water power available in Klamath 
County. The improvement means the development of 
50,000 horsepower for industrial purposes. 





CATALOG OF ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES. 
The Lunkenheimer Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, well 
known manufacturer of high grade engineering spe- 
cialties, announces the publication of a new catalog. 
The book, which is just off the press, comprises 654 
pages, 100 pages more than the last preceding issue, 
and includes a large number of new goods. On the 
whole, the company thinks this new catalog presents 
the largest line of engineering specialties in the world. 
Besides the regular descriptive matter the book 
contains information and data of interest and value 
to engineers. A copy of the book will be sent promptly 


on request. 
BBB PPP II PPS 


A PROLIFIC TIMBER TRACT. 

A tight little timber tract of 90 acres from which 
enough timber can be cut annually to pay good interest 
on the purchase price without detracting from the 
original value lies in Cass County, Michigan, and is 
said to be the most valuable tract in that section. It 
was recently purchased for $18,000 by interests who cut 
800,000 feet of oak and then sold the tract for the same 
price at which they bought it. The property is now 
owned by J. D. Oliver, of South Bend, Ind., who intends 
to lumber it by scientific forestry methods, cutting only 
such timber as is fully mature and leaving young timber 
to grow. On an acreage basis the tract runs between 
800,000 and 1,000,000 feet of high-class timber, mostly 
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“THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN.” 


A book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading com- 
mercial woods of the Pacific coast, short methods of figuring 
lumber, octagon spars, log specifications, lumber carrying 
capacity of vessels, logging terms and a great deal of general 
lumber information. 247 pages; flexible cloth covers; post- 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The McIntosh Bluff Lumber Co. 
has published notice of dissolution. 

Selma—The Lowrey & Clancy Lumber Co. has suc- 
ceeded A. T. Miller at this point; Mr. Miller having taken 
oer the business of the Miller Lumber Co. at Millerton, 
Okla. 

CONNECTICUT. New Haven—The Colonial Rubber & 
Lumber Co. has published notice of dissolution. 

FLORIDA. St. Petersburg—A. C. Pheil has sold out 
to the St. Petersburg Novelty Co. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—The Atlanta Builders’ Exchange 
has moved its headquarters from the Grant to the Canl- 
der Building. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—E. H. Klann is now located in 
819 Fisher Building. 

Chicago—The Santee River Cypress Lumber Co. has 
removed to 20 West Jackson Boulevard. 

Shabbona—Flewellin Bros. have been succeeded by 
R. F. Flewellin & Son. 

goo gua Connersville—The Fayette Lumber Co, has 
sold out. 

Gary—The Calumet Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the Tolleston Lumber & Coal Co. 

Portland—Cline & Wilt have been succeeded by the 
Cline & Wilt Lumber Co. 

IOWA. DeSoto—J. P. Trulier has succeeded the Kile 
Lumber Co. 

Seotch Grove—H. W. Shipley has sold out to Hatch & 
Brockman. 

KENTUCKY. Hickman—The Reynolds & Moss Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by T. R. Reynolds. 

LOUISIANA. Greensburg— The Greensburg Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by T. J. Foster. 

MAINE. The American Mahogany Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $1,500,000 to $1,550,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—William McKie has been 
succeeded by the McKie Shipbuilding Co. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Criswell Furniture 
Co. has increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $25,000. 

Smiths Creek—James Dunn has been succeeded by J. 
Lambert & Son. 

MONTANA. Dutton—The Dutton Lumber Co. is out 
of business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Wilmington—The Hammer Lum- 
ber Co. has removed to Newbern. 

Winston-Salem—The Miller Bros. Co. has sold out to 
the Orinoco Supply Co. 

OHIO. Newark—The Blair Manufacturing Co. has 
succeeded the Newark Machine Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Hooker—The C. A. & C. Walker Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the Walker-Hiebert Lum- 
ber Co. 

Millerton—A. T. Miller, of Salem, Ala., has bought out 
the Miller Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Monmouth—The Dallas Lumber & Logging 
Co. has succeeded Allen Johnson. 

Silverton—The Silverton Sash & Door Factory has been 
succeeded by Hubbs & Andrews. 

Warrenton—The Smiley-Lambert Lumber Co. has suc- 
ceeded the Old Oregon Mills. 

MINNESOTA. Goodhue—The Ballard-Trimble Co. has 
succeeded the North Star Lumber Co. 

Minneapolis—The C. H. Carpenter Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Tozer Lumber Co. 








MISSISSIPPI. Arm—The Arm Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 
MISSOURI. Kansas City—The Byrne-Renfro Lumber 


Co. has bought the yard of the C., EE. Mathews Lumber 
Co. at Webb City. 

MONTANA. Kalispell—The O’Neil Lumber Co. has 
succeeded the Northwestern Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Walworth—Rouch & Sawyer have been 
succeeded by Rouch & Hack. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Dooley-Kellogg Lumber 
Co. has dissolved partnership. 

TEXAS. San Marcos—The Acme Manufacturing Co. 
is out of business. 

WASHINGTON. Edmonds—The Brady Shingle Co. has 
sold out to the Union Mill Co. 

Edmonds—C. L. Wiley & Son have sold out to the 
Sioux Shingle Co 

Quilcene—The Seaton Mill Co, has been succeeded by 
the Green Milling Co 

WEST VIRGINIA. | Marlinton—M. S. Wilson has been 
succeeded by Wilson & Rexroade. 

British North America. 


SASKATCHEWAN. Prince Albert—A. Goodfellow & 
Son have been succeeded by G. A. Meyers & Co. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Jackson—The South Mississippi Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $30,000; T. J. Spraggins, L. 
Spraggins, of Fenwick, Miss.; R. F. Spraggins and I. B. 
Tigrett, of Jackson, Tenn. . 

Mobile—Tihe Curry Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$5,000; William H. Sykes, D. O’Neal and Lewis Lee. 

ARKANSAS. Des Arc—The Brittan Lumber Co. 

Pine Bluff—The MclIntyre-Mann Timbei Land Co., 
authorized capital $225,000; J. F. Mann, president; David 
Mann, vice president, and W. H. Garanfio, secretary- 
treasurer. 

CONNECTICUT. Middletown—F. Arrigoni & Bro. 
(Ine.), authorized capital $50,000. 

Redding—The Connery Bros. Co. (lumber, coal etc.), 
authorized capital $50,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The J. J. Barney Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; Carl Schiffman, John J. 
Barney and E. W. Frochlich, all of this city. 

1OWA. Algona—The Quinn Lumber Co. 

Sioux City—The Sioux City Tank & Silo Co. 

Winfield—The Winfield Lumber & Supply Co., author- 
ized capital $20,000. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Lane Timber Co., 
authorized capital $60,000. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The Sawyer-Smith Co. (to 
manufacture ten pins), authorized capital $50,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Holyoke— The Casper Ranger 
Lumber Co., authorized capital $75,000; Casper Ranger, 
president-treasurer; Herbert S. Clark and James A. 
Ranger. 

MICHIGAN. Lapeer—The Wilcox Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $20,000. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Ear] I. Best Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $50,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—The Southern Mississippi Lum- 
ber Manufacturing Co., authorized capital $30,000. 











NEW JERSEY. Jersey City—The New York & New 
Jersey Lumber Co., authorized capital $150,000; J. F. 
—. Thomas F. Farrell, Charles Wolf, all of this 
city 


NEW YORK. Buffalo—The Orchard Park Planing Mill 
Co., authorized capital $3,000; Clarence Caughell, Harry 
~ Greene, both of Orchard Park; Harry Yates, of Buf- 
alo. 

Manhattan—The John Somma Co. (to manufacture and 
deal in furniture etc.), authorized capital $150,000; J. P. 
Adams, of Brooklyn; F. W. Walz and J. Bevin, of New 
York City. 

New York—The F. Fastenrath Co. (lumber and wood 
working), authorized capital $10,000; Henry F. Fasten- 
= Frederick Fastenrath and John H. Patrick, all of 

iis city 

New York—The Hofferberth Co. (to develop timber- 
lands), authorized capital $100,000; Charles Hoffer- 
se emery R. Woods and William H. Dartt, all of 
this city 


NORTH CAROLINA. High Point—The Southern 
Veneer & Panel Co., authorized capital $50,000. 
Washington—The Crescent Lumber Co., authorized 


capital $50,000; D. U. Martin and others. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Charleston—The Mutual Land & 
Lumber Co., authorized capital $3,500. 

Darlington—The W. T. Harper Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $5,000; W. T. Harper and J. P. Hennelly. 

TENNESSEE. Greeneville—The Tennessee Chair Co., 
authorized capital $50,000. 

TEXAS. Fort Stockton—The Quinn Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $15,000; A. B. Spencer, C. R. Sherrill 
and H. N. Quinn. 

. err Anacortes—The McGuire Cedar —- 
er Co. 

Spanaway—The Kirby Mill Co., authorized capital “g05,- 
000; Herbert S. Robb and G. C. Merrick 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—The Norfolk Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $300,000; C. L. Ritter, Paul W. 
Scott, E. E. Williams, G. A. Koontz and M. A. Simmer, 
all of this city. 

Martinsburg—The Rosement Co. (to manufacture and 
deal in building material), authorized capital $50,000. 

WISCONSIN. .Washburn — The Kenfield-Lamoreaux 
Co., authorized capital $75,000. 


British North America. 


ONTARIO. Eganville—The Eganville Pulp Milling & 
Manufacturing Co. (Ltd.), authorized capital $225,000; 
Martin J. Maloney, H. Dover, John H. L. George and 
others. 

ONTARIO. Toronto—Scott, Hammond & Pratt (Ltd.) 
(to manufacture lumber), authorized capital $40,000; 
R. S. Scott, S. L. Hammond and Austin C. Pratt. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ARKANSAS. Camden—The Barr & Doney hamiver 
Co. has been organized to manufacture lumber, by J 
Barr, of Mansfield, Ohio, who is also treasurer and tes 
eral manager of the Clear Creek Coal & Lumber Co. at 
Isoline, Tenn., and H. W. Doney, formerly with the 
Atkins Saw Co., this city. 

Green Forest—The J. B. Reeves Lumber Co, has 
entered the trade. 

Little Rock—C. L. Spivey has started manufacturing 
handles. 

GEORGIA. Arcola—The Zickgraf Lumber Co. has 
entered the sawmilling business. 

INDIANA. Michigan City—The Ford & Johnson Co. 
is reorganizing. 

KENTUCKY. Middlesboro—Carter & Combs have com- 
menced manufacturing lumber. 

LOUISIANA. Arcadia—W. A. Petty has entered the 
sawmilling business. 

Bayou Sara—The Bayou Sara Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
reorganized. 

Chatham—D. H. L. Fowler recently entered the saw- 
milling business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Billerica—John A. Richardson will 
open a yard. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Albert C. Kalbfleisch has opened 
a factory. 

MONTANA. Cut Bank—The Libby Lumber Co. will 
install a branch yard. 

Sand Coulee—Mr. Holmbuhm will open a yard. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Arena—Lambert & Heaton are 
opening a yard. 

Glenfield-Juanita-Sutton—The Crane-Johnson Co., of 
Cooperstown, is opening yards at above points. 

OHIO. Youngstown—Kerr Bros. Lumber Co, are erect- 
ing a planing mill. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Arnold—The Arnold Lumber Co. 
has been organized and will open yards. 

Brockwayville—The Paper-Glair Wood Products Co. 
has established a factory to manufacture baskets and 
basket handles. 

TENNESSEE. Crossville—The Welch Stave & Heading 
Co., of Monterey, is erecting a stave and heading mill. 

Sweetwater—C. A. Scott & Co. are organizing. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Quick—Simmons & Prichard have 
commenced manufacturing lumber. 

Wheeling—The Hood Lumber Co. has opened a big 
yard. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Phillip Alexander, of At- 
lanta, will establish a sash, door and blind manufacturing 
plant, to cost $150,000. 

ARKANSAS. Swifton—The Southern Cooperage Co., 
of St. Louis, will build a large stave mill. 

CALIFORNIA. Eureka—Ed Lyons and S. Mitchell, of 
Fieldbrook, have taken over the holdings of Peed & 
Buckley, whose mill was burned sometime ago, and will 
erect a shingle and shake mill. 

CONNECTICUT. Hartford—The W. A. Cairns Wood- 
working Co. plant recently destroyed by fire, will be 
rebuilt. 

INDIANA. Evansville—The Globe-Bossee-World Co. 
will build a brick dryhouse 60x100 feet. 

1OWA. Sioux City—The National Wood Works will 
erect a plant to cost $20,000. 

LOUISIANA. Oakdale—The Bowman-Hicks Lumber 














' Co., of Lake Charles, will establish a large sawmill. 


MAINE. Bingham—Skinner, French & Co., of Lowell- 
town, will establish their plant here. 

MICHIGAN. Iron Mountain—The Von Platten Lumber 
Co. will enlarge its planing mill and erect a flooring 
factory. 

OREGON. Milton—The Williams & Olinger Lumber Co 
will construct a shed and office 24x100 feet. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. Moose Creek—The Witmer-Steele 
Co. is contemplating erecting a big sawmill near here. 

Pittsburgh—Edward E. Ewell will establish a plant to 
manufacture trucks and all kinds of wheelbarrows. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—The Chattanooga Imple- 
ment & Manufacturing Co, is preparing to build a large 
addition to its plant. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—The Hague Box & Lumber 
Co. will add a sash and door factory and a veneering 
plant. 

WISCONSIN. Rhinelander—Max R. Errgo, of Hough- 
ion, will build a factory with a capacity of 75 barrels 


a day. 
CASUALTIES. 


INDIANA. Ladoga—May 4 fire destroyed the veneer 
iiill of Harry Daugherty and R. C. Scott; loss about 
$40,000; insurance $10,000. 

MAINE, Raymond—The Raymond Lumber Co.’s mill 
was destroyed by fire recently; loss $8,000; fully insured. 

Sherman Station.—The Sherman Lumber Co.’s steam 
sawmill was recently destroyed by fire; loss $18,000; in- 
surance $8,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Danvers—Fire recently destroyed 
the planing mill of the Putnam, Calvin Lumber Co., 
resulting in a loss of $30,000. 

MINNESOTA. St. Paul—The H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 
sustained damage by fire amounting to $2,000 April 29. 

NEW YORK. Rochester—The E. A. Comstock lumber 
yard was visited by fire recently; loss $30,000. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Fire April 27 on the premises of the 
Cincinnati Panel Co. caused a $25,000 loss; fully insured. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Monessen—The Southern Furniture 
Co. had a fire recently, which did damage amounting 
to $8,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—The Morgan Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. recently suffered a $4,000 loss by 


fire. 
British North America. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—April 26 fire dam- 
aged the plant of the Canadian Puget Sound Lumber Co. 
to the extent of $80,060; the sash and door factory, the 
storage and drying warehouse and 1,000,000 feet of lumber 
were destroyed. The plant will be replaced at once. 

ONTARIO. Toronto—May 4 the eastern yards of the 
Rt. Laidlaw Lumber Co. were visited by fire, entailing a 
loss of $10,000. 


NOT IN WHOLESALE BUSINESS. 


Diamond, Neuerburg & Hedge, conducting a milling, 
flour and feed business, have been entered on certain 
mailing lists as wholesale lumber dealers. This has 
occurred through an erroneous report that they had 
succeeded the lumber business of Saunders Bros., at Red 
Cloud, Neb., which was an error. Saunders Bros. are 
doing a prosperous business and Diamond, Neuerburg & 
Hedge are not listed as in the wholesale lumber trade. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


_ The R. K. Maynard Piano Co., of Chicago, has filed an 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 




















_JAMESTOWN, N. Y., May 7.—The Jamestown Panel & 
Veneer Co. has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


ToLEDO, O10, May 7.—The Keasey Pulley Co. has filed 
an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 


MONTESANO, WASH., May 8.—T. F. Wilcox has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the Syverson Lumber & Shingle Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 7.—The Tomb Lumber Co. has 
been adjudged an involuntary bankrupt; David W. Amram, 
referee, 


_ FISHKILL LANDING, N. Y., May 7.—Judge Mayer has con- 
lirmed a composition of Charles F. Aldridge, lumber dealer, 
with creditors at 25 cents on the dollar. Liabilities were 


$23,639. 

MICHIGAN City, IND., May 9.—Receiver Elmer W. Stout, 
of Indianapolis, is attempting to reorganize the Ford & 
Johnson Furniture Co, Assets are now given as $1,300,000 ; 
liabilities $2,000,000. 


WILLIMANTIC, CoNN., May 8.—Referee Andrew J. Bowan 
has confirmed the selection of Charles A. Tillinghast, of 
Killingly, as trustee of the James A. Nichol bankrupt estate. 


New ORLEANS, LA., May 8.—Andrew M. Edwards has ap- 
plied to the civil district court for the appointment of a 
receiver for the Crystal Lumber Co. He holds a judgment 
igainst the company for $883. 





kxincston, N. Y., May 8.—A petition in bankruptcy has 
heen filed against the Floyd Bros. Co., manufacturers of 
sash, doors and blinds. It is alleged that the company ad- 
mitted in writing inability to pay its debts. 


_ Eau Crarre, Wis., May 8.—The McDonough Manufactur- 
ing Co. recently obtained judgment for $5,560.17 at Spo- 
kane, Wash., in its suit against the M. A. Phelps Lumber 
Co., of that city. The suit was the outgrowth of a dispute 
over sawmill machinery. 


WersT BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND, May 8.—An involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy has been filed in the Federal District 
Court of Brooklyn against the Walters-Colver Shipbuilding 
‘o., of this place. Creditors allege that the company re- 
vently paid $5,000 to preferred creditors, anticipating the 
ankruptey action. Montague Lessler, of Staten Island, 
” Soe receiver by Judge Chatfield. Assets are said 
» be $200,000. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., May 8.—Buckley, Woodhull & Burns 
‘Ine.), with yards at Hamilton and Prospect Avenues, - 
lied for a temporary receiver, having become financially 
“mbarrassed after the disappearance of J. C. Woodhull. 
Tarry S. Moul has been appointed by Justice Stapleton of 
‘ne Supreme Court. Assets are given as_ $102,406; lia- 
‘ilities $112,000. It is hoped that this will conserve the 
impany’s resources, protect all creditors and persons in- 
rested until matters can be satisfactorily straightened. 


Vancouver, B. C., May 8.—The management of the Do- 
union Lumber & Saw Mills have started operations for the 
season, the principal object being to ascertain the real com- 

reial_ value of the properties from the manufacturing 

‘andpoint. Some time ago it was stated that this concern 
‘vis to be reorganized and it is now in the hands of _Re- 

iver Sir William Plender, appointed by the court of Eng- 

‘ind. If the season’s work is satisfactory to the interests 
uvolved, it is believed an entire reorganization upon a per- 
ianent basis will be carried through. Mills are owned at 
‘att, Three Valley, Comoplix and Cascade, all British Co- 

imbia locations. 


ye TACOMA, WAsu., May 9.—As a temporary matter until 
he larger creditors can agree on a working basis, May 1 
\ttorney Herbert S. Griggs was appointed receiver for the 


Salsich Lumber Co., by an order of the superior court. 
The Salsich Co. owns and operates a large sawmill plant 
and logging equipment at McKenna. It also owns_the 
townsite and considerable timber. H. E. Salsich, of Wis- 
consin, is president of the company. _Receivership resulted 
from a suit brought by the National Bank of Commerce on 
a promissory note for $12,000. The Salsich company has 
an extensive plant and does a profitable business, but owing 
to some friction with one of the eastern creditors, it was 
thought best to have a receiver named in order to conserve 
the assets of the company, pending an agreement by the 
larger creditors. 





TIMBER LAND SALES 


B. H. Lyons, of Leesville, La., recently bought 6,000 acres 
of timberland from the Roberts Lumber Co., at Roberts, La. 











Gallop & Sheldon, of Titusville, Pa., have purchased a large 
tract of timberland near Youngsville, Pa. 


Larkin Bros., of Aberdeen, Wash., recently obtained con- 
trol of the Whitney tract on the Columbia River for 
$3,000,000. 


It is reported that F. H. Bartlett & Co., of Chicago, have 
purchased 22,000 acres of cutover lands in Washburn County, 
Wisconsin, for $200,000. 





Timber rights to lands in McHenry township, Lycoming 
County, Pennsylvania, have been conveyed by the Childs Bros. 
Lumber Co. to John R. Thompson and R. Newton Thompson 
for $5,000. 


T. Sullenberger, of Pagosa Springs, Colo., has sold to the 
Newton Lumber Co., of Pueblo, 20,000 acres of timberland 
and a sawmill with a capacity of 150,000 feet a day. The 
consideration is about $100,000. 





Kalb & Larkin have acquired all the holdings of the Whit- 
ney Co. (Ltd.), in Clatsop County, Oregon, which includes 
approximately about 11,000 acres of yellow fir in the Blind 
Slough and Gnat Creek districts. No consideration has been 
made public. 

The Kendall Lumber Co. has recorded the deed involving 
the purchase of the Chess tract of timber in Preston and 
Monongalia Counties, West Virginia, consisting of several 
iiieen acres. Consideration named is in excess of 
yn 





It is reported that the Mountain Park Land Co. has pur- 
chased a large tract of timberland between Ices Ferry and 
Cheat Haven, Pa. It is estimated there is about 1,000,000 
feet of marketable timber on the tract. No consideration is 
given. 


A. H. Hostetter, of Mitchell, Ind., and B. F. Fuquay, of 
LaGrange, Ky., have bought a large tract of timberland in 
Baldwin County. ‘They will erect a sawmill and manufac- 
ture the timber. 


The S. J. McKenzie Lumber Co., of Baton Rouge, La., re- 
cently bought 30,000 acres of timberland in Livingston and 
East Baton Rouge Parishes. The company will build a saw- 
mili, box factory and install a planer. 

Benjamin F. VanZandt, of Maryland, N. Y., recently 
bought 1,500 acres of timberland from Loren Baker, of 
Dwaar Kill, through the agency of E. T. Strout & Co., of 
Walden. The land is located in Gardiner, known as the 
Schoonmaker tract. The timber, which consists of oak, 
will be cut immediately. 


David Dean, president of the Dean Lumber & Fuel Co., 
J. A. Randall and D. W. Henley, all of Spokane, Wash., 
recently organized under the name of the Idaho White Pine 
Syndicate, have consummated a deal involving 1,500,000,000 
feet of lumber in Idaho; consideration $200,000. The prop- 
erty involved includes all of the timber holdings of Ketten- 
bach & Kester, of Lewistown, besides large timber areas be- 
longing to Moscow and Troy parties, lying between St. 
Maries and the Salmon River. 


A syndicate headed by Lawrence Snell and James G. 
Pierce, of Detroit, Mich., and a number of prominent Michi- 
gan lumbermen, recently closed a series of deals by which 
they secured 200 acres of North Woodward Avenue land 
at the Nine-Mile Road for $250,000. The owners expect to 
subdivide their holdings and market the timber. 


One of the largest lumber deals that have taken place in 
Canada for several years was consummated recently when the 
St. Maurice Lumber Co., a subsidiary company of the Berlin 
Mills Co., of Portland, Me., bought hundreds of square 
miles of timberlands covered with virgin spruce. The con- 
sideration is not announced, but it will amount to many 
thousands of dollars. This purchase insures an _ inex- 
haustible timber and pulp supply for the immense mills of 
the Berlin Mills Co., of Berlin, N. H., and at LaTaque, Que. 


George B. Barnes, of Iron River, returned from the Twin 
Cities last week where he closed a deal for the purchase of 
8,240 acres of timberland in southern Bayfield County. 
These lands were held by the Potlatch Lumber Co., 
the Weyerhauser and Sauntry interests and others and the 
timber is a mixture of hardwood, hemlock and pine and is 
about the only timber left there outside of that owned by 
the Ayer Estate and the Rust-Owen Lumber Co. Mr. Barnes 
thinks that he will log the timber next winter and the fol- 
lowing winter and sell the logs, providing the outlook for 
the lumber market is good. 





IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 

CLOQUET, MINN., May 8.—Wet weather hindered ship- 
ping operations during the last week. The first cargo 
shipment of the season was loaded out last week and 
several more will follow immediately. Mixed car ship- 
ments are of good volume, though not sufficient to crowd 
the planing mill capacity of the various plants. Total 
shipments for May promise to be larger than for the 
same month of any years during the last four. Prices 
remain firm, with No. 5 boards tending to advance. 

The heavy rains during the last week have furnished 
all the water required for successful log driving and the 
work of bringing the logs down is progressing favor- 
ably. 


GOVERNMENT REQUISITION FOR LUMBER. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., will open bids in Washington 
on June 4 for the following lumber: Schedule 4560— 
Port Orford cedar, 15,000 feet, to be delivered at the 
navy yard, Mare Island, Cal.; Schedule 4547—redwood, 
15,000 feet, to be delivered at the navy yard, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Bidders interested may obtain schedules 
from the Navy pay office nearest each navy yard, or 
from the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
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Alabama-Mississippi Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS 


Yellow Pine 


GENERAL OFFICE: Heyworth Bldg., Chicago. 


, : Monroe, Miss. 
MILLS: ; Pinebur, Miss. 


Our Specialty: Timbers and kiln dried 1” stock 








W. B. CRANE AND CoMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1881. MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, TIMBER and TIES, 
Cedar Posts, Yellow Pine, Fir Timber. 
Specialty: OAK TIMBER, PLANK, Etc. 


General Office, Yards and Planing Mills: 22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Sts. 
Long Distance Phones, Canal 3190-3191. 





Mills at Falcon, Miss. Chicago. 





Pilsen Lumber Company 


WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK, 





Quick shipments from our 
mills or from a large stock in 
our seven acres of yard at 


Laflin and 22nd Streets, YELLOW PINE, 
CHICAGO. LATH & SHINGLES. 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 
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WHITE STAR LUMBER CO. 
513 Monadnock Block, Chicago, IIL 
Manufacturers of HARRISON Jobbers of 


HEMLOCK 4012 YELLOW PINE 
and CEDAR | Mills at Mattoon, Wis. || Fir & Red Cedar 


D. LIGHTBODY, Pres. D. McLEAN, Vice-Pres. C.E. CONKLIN, Sec’y & Treas 














Wisconsin Hemlock 
MICHIGAN WHITE CEDAR 


C. H. Worcester Company, 


CHICAGO. 

















J. L. LANE & COMPANY n 
Commission Lumber 


Send me any Items you wish to Sell 


108 La Salle Street 33 CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Frank I. Abbott Lumber Co. 4 
Mixed Cars of 


Pine and Kiln Dried Hardwoods 


of all Kinds. 
2244-2252 Laflin Street, - CHICAGO. 


L aa 


TIMBER er stock 
j OAK, FIR, YELLOW PINE 
SWITCH AND CROSS TIES 




















Marsh & Truman Lumber Company 


332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 








— ESTABLISHED 1890 — 


Builders’ Commercial Agency 
618 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade 
of Cook County for Cook county dealers. 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 

















RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A copy of “Bungalowcraft” in retail lumber offices, to 
skow to prospective builders, will increase sales. The best 
book on bungalow building. Shows many views of charming 
bungalows, floor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, 
mantels, fireplaces, furniture etc. Canvas binding, postpaid, 
$1.50; paper, $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular on 
request. - 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
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ENTRAL 
OAL AND 
OKE 

O. 


Long and Shortleaf 


YELLOW 
PINE 


Annual Capacity 


200,000,000 Feet. 














GEORGIA - FLORIDA~@ing| 
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YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED 
FLOORING AND CEILING 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 
TIMBER AND PLANK 


Shipments by 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER. 


CUMMER LUMBER CO. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices: 1 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
and 1402 North American Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
































Kirby Planing Mill Co. | 


Incorporated 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE 


LUMBER 





Dressed Stock, Railroad 
and Car Material. 


SOUTHARD’S CODE. 























| CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

Toronto, ON’T., May 7.—The advance of the season 
and the passing of the critical date of May 1 without 
serious labor troubles, have resulted in great activity in 
building and a very busy season is now assured. Pros- 
pects for the lumber trade were never better. Demand is 
reported as a good deal larger than at this time last year. 
The lower grades of prime mill culls and No. 2 eulls are 
much in requisition, but their growing scarcity is causing 
an increased demand for the higher grades. Many cars 
of California and Idaho white pine are being put on the 
market at relatively lower prices than good Canadian 
white pine, but it remains to be seen whether this compe 
tition will be effective in meeting local requirements. 
Yellow pine prices have stiffened, but the volume of this 
importation continues to be an important market factor. 
Dry hemlock and spruce are increasingly scarce. Hard 
wood stocks are much depleted and dry birch and maple 
in much request, with an upward tendency in prices. The 
American export trade continues quiet, purchases being 
generally limited to immediate requirements. 

Hon. William Ross, minister of mines and forests for 
British Columbia, is in Ottawa consulting the Canadian 
Government in regard to the regulation compelling rail- 
ways in British Columbia to use oil after December, 
1914, to avert the danger from forest fires. He claims 
that this regulation will be a serious blow to the coal 
mining industry and wishes to see the new provincial 
system of forestry patrol given a trial first. 

The Butt Improvement Co. will construct improve- 
ments on the Magnetewan River from Butt township, in 
Algonquin Park, to Kearney, where the Canada Pine 
Lumber Co., a subsidiary company of the M. Brennen & 
Sons Co., Hamilton, is ereeting a double-cut sawmill of 
the latest design. 





~ 


FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., May 6.—Logging is brisk. This is 
shown by the large amount of logs put into the water, 
the figure for April being 65,000,000 feet, against 44,- 
000,000 for the same month last year. In March this 
year logs scaled amounted to 77,000,000 feet, making a 
new record for a month. With mills aetive the surplus 
is not too heavy. 

The management of the Dominion Lumber & Sawmills 
has started operations for the season, the principal ob- 
ject being to ascertain the real commercial value of the 
properties from the manufacturing standpoint. Some 
time ago it was mentioned that this concern was to he 
reorganized and it is now in the hands of a receiver, 
Sir William Plender, appointed by the Court of England. 
If the results of this season’s work are satisfactory to 
the interests involved, it is believed an entire reorgani- 
zation upon a permanent basis will be carried through. 
Mills are owned at Taft, Three Valley, Comoplix and 
Caseade, all British Columbia locations. 

Overton Price, of the United States Bureau of For 
estry, has arrived on the Coast, at the request of the 
Provincial Government, to assist in organizing a board 
of forestry for the Province, and to be consulted on 
reforestation and other matters connected with forestry. 
It is expected that Gifford Pinchot may also come late 
in the summer and advise the Government on the ex 
tensive forestry plans tkat have been outlined. 

The Chilean barque Royal Sovereign has reached this coast 
and will load, 1,500,000 feet of lumber at the Hastings’ mill 
for Chile. Three other charters are reported for this port, 
all for Australia, the Norwegian steamer Christian Bors and 
the British steamships Strathieven and Ikala. The German 
ship Wandsbek and the schooner David Evans are loading at 
the Ifastings’ mill. Another arrival is the British barque 
Kinrossshire, which will take on 2,000,000 feet for the United 
Kingdom at the mills of the Canadian Puget Sound Lumber 
Co, at Victoria. 








FROM THE NORTHWESTERN PROVINCES. 

EDMONTON, ALBERTA, May 7.—In northern Alberta 
there is a great increase in the lumber industry this year. 
Railroad construction is creating a great demand for 
rough lumber. The three trans-continental roads, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, the Canadian Northern Rail- 
way and the Grand Trunk Pacific, are building over 800 
miles of road west and north from Edmonton this year. 
The Canadian Pacifie Railway is building from Red 
Deer to Rocky Mountain House on the Saskatchewan 
River. The Canadian Northern Railway is building 
from Red Deer west into the Brazeau coal fields, from 
Edmonton west to Yellowhead Pass, from Athahaska 
Landing to Fort MeMurray and from Lae St. Anne to 
the Athabaska River. In addition a new road is being 
built from Edmonton to Dunvegan. These railroads 
traverse a wooded country; many of them open up areas 
of spruce of great value for manufacturing purposes. In 
many locations where mills draining large spruce areas 
cross the railroad preparations are being made to build 
sawmills. Many smaller mills have been put in to sup- 
ply the homesteaders, of whom there are thousands enter- 
ing the country monthly. 

T. A. Burrows is erecting a mill on the McLeod River 
to manufacture spruce. The logs will be driven down 
the rivers from the Brazeau Forest Reserve. 

The Jasper Forest Sawmills plant, which burned down 
two weeks ago, will be immediately rebuilt. This mill 
will cut about 25,000,000 feet now held by W. J. Mar 
gach on the McLeod River. 

G. & A. Pelletier, who lost their mill at Coleman by 
fire a short time ago, are rebuilding with a larger 
capacity. This company is cutting under the only tim 
ber sale yet made in Alberta by the Forestry Branch. 

Labor for logging camps is very cheap in Alberta. 
Men and teams may be secured for $40 a month. Lum 
berjacks may be secured for $25 to $30 a month. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 25. 





The strongest elements of demand noticeable so far 
this season are for building material, railroad and 
car shop requirements. The extensive building opera 
tions in Chicago and its suburbs are reflected at the 
local wholesale and retail yards, where more bustle 
and general activity are shown with each succeeding 
week. Country dealers also are reported to be busier. 
Many building jobs are under way in the smaller towns 
throughout this territory, so the retail trade is most 
promising. City business proper is growing with 
marked rapidity and none of the retail yards have 
much to complain about, unless it be that they are 
unable to replenish their stocks in yards as promptly 
as they would like. If statistics are of any value, this 
season ought to be the busiest in the building line 
that Chicago dealers have witnessed in three years. 
The number of permits issued last month carried an 
estimated cost of $9,845,406, as against $8,581,100 
last year. 


Lumber receipts at Chicago for the week ended May 
+ aggregated 46,998,000 feet, against 41,676,000 feet 
for the corresponding week in 1911. Total receipts 
from January 1 to May 4, 1912, amounted to 658,- 
355,000 feet, an increase of 42,311,000 feet over the 
corresponding period last year. Shipments for the 
week ended May 4 were 19,733,000 feet, an increase 
of 1,975,000 feet over the corresponding week last 
year. Total shipments from January 1 to May 4 aggre- 
gated 297,066,000 feet, 36,678,000 feet more than was 
shipped from Chicago during the same period in 1911. 
Shingle receipts for the week show an increase of 
2,001,000 over the corresponding week last year, while 
total receipts from January 1 to May 4 show an in- 
crease of 14,380,000 in amount. Shingle shipments for 
the week show a decrease of 1,545,000 over the corre- 
sponding week last year. Total shipments from Jan- 
uary 1 to May 4, 1912, show good increases. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board 
of Trade. 
Receipts, Week Ended May 4. 
Shingles. 
10,064,000 
8,063,000 


Lumber. 
46,998,000 
41,676,000 


eee 5,322,000 


2,001,000 


Total Receipts, January 1 to May 4, 














Lumber. Shingles. 

ARES. ak eG tas b ae ew et te 6G58,.555.060 162,014,000 

t). [Ree ,044,000 147,684,000 

DGCRO ARG Chis eye ea eae eee 42,311,000 14,380,000 

Shipments, Week Ended May 4. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

Lat Sarre te SPO heh ard eons eA ES 19,738,000 7,284,000 

RN is aes ne te bce es 310,000 8,829,000 
BRGRBORS 6 oes swiss vss error ime he 

POREMRNES Foc os ea see 1,545,000 

Total Shipments, January 1 to May 4. 
Lumber. Shingles. 


1912 297,066,000 
50,388,000 


129,336,000 
121,485,000 







Increase Socbeieiale ie . 56,678,000 7,901,000 
Receipts by Water. 


Week onded May 4.0.0 6s ccscc ic snc ssw o ene seer eon eee Leet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for week ended May 8 were: 





; No. Value. 
| Tee eT ees ae ae 7,900 
$ 1,000 and under § 5,000.............. ey tees 321,650 

Bao BG UMGCr WOOO. oo. is. ik gst ewe ae 68 446,080 
10,000 and under 25,000.........-.eeseeeee 40 530,200 
25,000 and under 50,000...... 0.0. a ee pA f 562,000 
50,000 and under 100,000... ..........eeseeee 6 360,000 

Samuel Phillipson, 6-story brick warehouse. . 1 125,000 
Freund & Oppenheimer, three 5-story brick 
BMATCMCNE WUUGIIED .6 55 60:50:36 05065000 eee 110,000 








GIS aioe os ae oo ao oo ng oe ea Wale ee eee wes 269 $ 2,462 
Average valuation for week.........:-.-eees A 9, 
DGthis DECVIOUS WOK 6.66 6.5 os 5s ns ae on 8 Kode s 269 3,073, 656 
Average valuation previous week............ a5 11,426 


Totals corresponding Week 1911.,.........+- 1,130,700 


Totals January 1 to May &, 2012... .. 22... se 23,215,957 
Totals corresponding period 1911.......... 
Totals corresponding period 1910......... 












responding period 1909............3 
sponding period 1908............3,0T7 
responding period 1907...,...... 2,8 
Totals corresponding period 1906.......... 
fotals corresponding period 1905......... 
Totals corresponding period 1904........... 


17,56 
20,447,075 


2 
22,019,25: 















Following is given a comparative statement of build- 
ing permits for April, 1911 and 1912, and for the first 
$ months of the years: 











No. Feet. Cost. 
ie Le! |) te eres eee eee ..1,416 24 
April, 1911 Ee en a ne . 1,080 
pe LL te a ce ae ay 2,955 
VGENe ODE gels on G-cas a caleuca nis ste ee 
NORTHERN PINE. 
Chicago. In summarizing the condition of the market 


a leading dealer stated that trade is normal with most 
dealers, with stocks none too plentiful. The strong 
prices at which stock has been held by manufacturers 
have caused dealers to consider an advance in quota- 
tions necessary if they are to continue in the business 
and make money. General building material is moving 
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rupidly, and a fair movement is noticed in the box busi- 
ness. The trend of the trade seems to be continued 
althy business. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Sales are much more lively and in 
better quantity than for some time, according to reports 
received from the sales managers of the leading mills. 
trade is not yet normal, considering the way orders have 
been held back, but prospects now are excellent and 
iiere is an optimistic feeling abroad. Seeding is neariy 
iinished and heavy rains the latter part of last week 
have insured a fine start for the crops, and have brought 
a rise in the Mississippi. The log supply once more is 
ibundant and local mills will resume sawing. 

New York. The market is not as snappy as it was 
several weeks ago but the general demand is steady and 
prices hold well. Low grades are firm but the best de- 
mand from retailers is for higher class stocks. Yard 
assortments are only limited. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The yards have been shipping out fair 
stocks of medium-priced lumber within the last two 
weeks. Their supply of low grades has become very 
sinall and a larger amount will be brought in by lake 
this season than in others. The first stocks by boat are 
expected this week and will be much needed to round 
out assortments. The building demand has not been at 
all brisk in the country. Prices are holding strong and 
buyers have been inclined to hold off. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. A steady influx of orders is 
asserting itself, but dealers say that the demand is not 
ineeting expectations. Building is becoming more brisk 
right along and the advance of the season finds retailers 
ordering more freely, but there is a tendency to order 
only where stock is required for immediate consumption. 
30x lumber was never scarcer and orders must be held 
to await the arrival of new stock by vessel. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Less demand is noted for white pine, 
inquiries falling off as well as buying. Prices, however, 
are firm and stocks are badly broken. Low grades are 
sold out and in the better grades trading seems to have 
been drifting steadily into other lumber, as a substitute. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass. So far demand has been large enough 
to take care of the larger production and there are those 
who feel that it is doubtful if prices will be lower during 
the next month or two months. Manufacturers have 
good orders and in some cases will not accept a difficult 
order and promise delivery at the time wanted. For 
frames demand is good at firm prices. The only asking 
price is $25 and sales are freely made at this price. Ran- 
dom is in good demand, with offerings small. Few mills 
have been producing random of late, with the result that 
manufacturers have little to offer. Prices are firmly 
held; spruce boards more firmly than for months. Offer- 
ings are not large and demand is improving. 


New York. The market is firm throughout the list 
and prices hold satisfactorily. tandom is firm and a 
good character of inquiries is in the market. Boards 
are strong. Reports from mill sections continue to the 
effect that stocks are scarce and badly broken, and well 
sold ahead, 





Pittsburgh, Pa. Business ‘is of sufficient volume to 
absorb all available stocks and to keep the mills operat- 
ing on the best schedules. Car supply is scarce and 
shipments are slow. Prices are firm, and both low and 
high grades of spruce are well sold up. Buying is of 
i broad and varied nature, and there appears little dis- 
position to question prices. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago. Under a_ steadily increasing demand for 
posts and poles the prospect is for a movement that 
will reduce winter stocks to the satisfaction of oper- 
ators. The inquiry for poles is of such character as to 
leal manufacturers to believe that an unusual amount 
of construction work in the way of telephone and trolley 
ines will be undertaken. The crop of posts put in 
ist winter is reported to be below what was expected 
anid there is probability of almost a reversal of condi- 
‘ions prevalent two years ago, or at least a notable 
‘niprovement over the conditions then existing. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Pole trade shows a steady increase 
orders, and short and medium length poles have been 
clling briskly. Orders for long poles have not been so 
‘avy of late, but from producers’ accounts the supply 
limited. They are busy getting shipments out, and the 
ailroad situation is better. Post business is fairly good 
ut not heavy considering the season. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago. Buyers are beginning to realize that stocks 
_ dry hardwoods are becoming exceedingly scarce, 
vhich is demonstrated by the fact that they are not 
iibbling so much when it comes to the question of 
‘rice, Values have been increased materially and are 
Kkely to go higher, as conditions in the South are bad. 
nearly every line of hardwood consumption manu- 
‘cture is active. The furniture industry, especially 
the manufacture of lower grades of .furniture, is 
‘nguishing to some extent. In this market the furni- 
ive trade is one of the chief consumers of hardwood, 
dealers catering to that industry are not doing as 
ich as they would like to do, but in car building 
terial, implement making, interior finish, moldings, 
med work and wood novelties of various kinds busi- 
ss is brisk enough to absorb enormous quantities of 
rdwoods. Plain oak is causing the greatest amount 
comment, because of its scarcity. Quartered oak is 
Oming in for a fair amount of trade. Cottonwood for 


rsts seconds and wagon box boards is in first rate 
Sound 
steady prices. 


'emand with prices stiff. Red gum is also active. 
sormy chestnut is moving rapidly at 


White ash is strong and searce. Of the northern woods 
birch sells rapidly at first-rate prices. Soft elm and 
rock elm are scarce in dry stocks and bring excellent 
figures. Maple is steady. Many of these woods were 
advanced in price recently. 





Minneapolis, Minn. here is a fair sized trade from 
the factories, and the leading buyers are having difficulty 
in placing their wants at satisfactory prices, as dry stock 
of northern hardwoods is becoming scarce. The situa- 
tion has led a few manufacturers to begin kiln drying 
some of the new lumber, much of which already is half 
dried. Southern oak stocks seem hard to get, and prices 
in general are remarkably strong. 





St. Louis, Mo. There is a fairly seasonable call for 
nearly all hardwood items. While business is not as 
active as it should be in a few weeks, leading hardwood 
dealers believe demand will be above normal. The items 
selling best are wide poplar, dry ash and upper grade 
white oak. Elm and low-grade cottonwood, which have 
been slow sellers, are in better demand owing to low 
stocks in retail yards and depleted holdings by factory 
consumers. No doubt considerable activity will be mani- 
fested within the next few weeks. Prices are firm, with 
high-grade oak, choice poplar and gum showing the most 
firmness. The prospects are bright. 


Kansas City, Mo. No change has been reported in the 
market for oak flooring and timbers. The supply is 
light because most of the mills supplying this market 
are in the flooded section of the Mississippi Valley, but 
the demand has not increased sufficiently to cause any 
advance. Rough oak is stronger, but there is not a large 
market for that item here, 


Nashville, Tenn. Manufacturers find no trouble to se- 
cure fancy prices for their stocks. There are general 
demands for good lumber and dry stocks are reported 
lower here than for many years. There is a brisk de- 
mand from all the consuming plants and the builders. 
The spring boom in building has followed delayed good 
weather and retailers are consequently very busy. Many 
buildings, large and small, are in course of construction 
throughout this city and suburbs and all branches of the 
trade have their hands full. Additional floods through- 
out the Cumberland River territory proved further handi- 
cap to all operations, but the situation was not nearly 
so serious as it was several weeks ago. In the rural 
sections where floods did not exist the woods were too 
wet for handling logs and this made material scarce for 
the mills. The increased demands which will necessarily 
follow a subsiding of the floods will accentuate the high 
prices. In the East and Middle West where floods do 
not exist complaints are heard of delayed shipments from 
this section. There is no trouble to sell desirable stock 
when it can be had. Practically all woods are sharing 
in the present activity. Plain oak, ash, hickory and gum 
are the most active among the hardwoods. Poplar is less 
in demand. Low grades are most in demand. Cypress 
is steady and shows improvement. 





Memphis, Tenn. The tone of the market is very firm 
and some believe that a further advance is imminent. 
Lumber has been shipped out with considerable freedom 
since the first of the year and stocks have been cut down 
also through the inability to produce anything like a 
normal amount, due to the floods and rains. This in- 
creasing scarcity of stock is regarded as the fundamen- 
tally strong feature of the situation. Indications are 
that it will be 30 to 60 days before hardwood lumber can 
be produced on anything like a normal scale in this en- 
tire territory and in the meantime a further decided re- 
duction in the amount of hardwood lumber offered for 
sale is expected. The general satisfactory business con- 
ditions augur a better demand which apparently comes 
when the offerings are anything but free. Some mem- 
bers of the trade predict that prices will show a sub- 
stantial advance as a result of the foregoing conditions. 
There is not a single dull item on the list. 


Louisville, Ky. General agreement is that the next 
two months should be the best of the year, and that 
those who have hardwood lumber to sell should be able 
to realize higher prices than they have been doing. The 
facts that southern mills put out of the running by high 
water will probably not begin operating again before that 
time, and that their lumber will not be ready for the 
market until fall, means that supplies will continue to 
be seanty. After July 1 midsummer dullness and the 
effects of the presidential election will probably slow 
things up, but meanwhile lumbermen are making hay 
while the sun shines. Plain oak continues very scarce 
and high prices are quoted. Poplar is also being cleaned 
up and advances in quotations have been noted. Cotton- 
wood and gum, which are among the woods principally 
affected by conditions in the flooded districts, are short 
on this account, and stiff increases in price have been 
added. Chestnut and ash have also been selling well. 
Quartered oak is looking up somewhat. Generally speak- 
ing, the outlook is good, and only bad weather and 
searcity of stock tend to hold down the volume of busi- 
ness handled. April in this market was a much better 
month in point of shipments than the corresponding 
period of 1911. 


Ashland, Ky. Demand for plain oak is reported as 
good as at any previous time in several years and in 
some grades there is not sufficient to fill all the orders 
offered. Quartered oak is a little improved. Switch ties 
are in better demand. In oak ear stock there is room 
for improvement. 


New York. Prices continue strong and wholesalers 
find considerable difficulty in getting mills to figure on 
future business, most reports being to the effect that the 
demand is sold as close to the saw as conditions permit. 
Local consumption is good and inquiries from the piano 
and furniture manufacturing trade are numerous. Stocks 
among yards are only fair and there is more inclination 
to purchase ahead but prices still deter dealers, who are 
now disappointed because they did not anticipate their 
business to a larger extent two months ago. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
hardwoods with the advance of the season. 


Orders are beginning to come in for 
Maple and 
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-_ And Interior Trim to match as 
manufactured by Massee & Felton 
Lumber Company, Macon, Ga., are the 
handsomest doors on the market today. 


They Are “Beauties.” 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price Folder. 


Massee & Felton Lumber Co- 


Macon, Georgia. 
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Stuart Lumber 
Company 


Brinson, Ga. 


Manufacturers 
of 


YELLOW PINE 


LUMBER 
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Specialty— 


RIFT FLOORING 
CAR DECKING 








H. M. GRAHAM, Pres, & Gen. Mer. We use 
G. J. POPE, Vice-Pres. American Lumberman 
J. A. McINTOSH, Sec. & Treas, Telecode. 








Ocmulgee River Lumber Co. 
LUMBER CITY, GA. 


Manufacturers of 


RED GUM 


Extra Wide Panel. 


YELLOW PINE 


Band Sawn Lumber. 
Complete Planing Mill. 


We Use 
American Lumberman 
Tel 


Large Capacity and Quick Shipments. 


—YELLOW PINE— 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling; etc. 


SOUTHERN PINE CO.,OF GEORGIA 


1406-1412 New Savannah Bank and Trust Co. Bldg., SAVANNAH, GA. 
N. Y. Correspondents, The Haviland Lbr. Co., 52 Pine St. 


On Your Way to the Southlan 


Stop off at Vicksburg, Mississippi, and visit the beautiful his- 
toric National Military Park. Sixty two miles of automobile 
driveway, and over two millions of dollars in monuments. 

Stop at the NATIONAL PARK HOTEL . 
one of the best Hotels in the Great South. Opened July 4, 
1911, under the management of Mr. Gaston Saux, formerly of 
The Grunewald, New Orleans. Conducted upon the modi- 
fied European plan. 
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Have a reputation for dependability, a 


superiority and uniformity among 
those dealers who have handled them 
for years. 

The same unassailable methods 
that have characterized Roper trans- 
actions in the past are in vogue 
today and satisfaction is guaranteed. 

We make a specialty of 


North Carolina Pine 


Dressed and Rough Cedar Shingles, 
Boat Boards, Tank Plank, Pattern 
Lumber, and Cross Arms for 
Telegraph and Telephone Poles 








and constantly carry a large stock on 
hand. Our daily output is 500,000 feet 
and we ship by either rail or water. 


John L. Roper Lumber Co. 


C. I. MILLARD, President. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

Franklin Bank Bldg., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

18 Broadway. - . - - NEW YORK. 

Prudential Building, - - BUFFALO, N.Y. 

170 Summer Street, - - BOSTON, MASS. 


1865 1911 











































































































Cable Address ““ROLUMCO” NORFOLK. 

A. B. C. Code and sg 
= American Lumberman Telecode. =.= 
(v ) 

IN. ic. IPIUNIE, 

7 ° 
Im Car or Cargo Shipments. 
——— e——) 
Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of kiln 
dried, rough and dressed lum- 
ber, and we have shipping 
facilities that guarantee 
prompt service. 

(== ee, 
Fosburgh Lumber Co. 
MANUFACTURERS 

EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 
Flat Iron Bldg., New York. Norfolk, Va. 
= Y) 
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G. L. HUME, Secretary 
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oak are most in demand and stocks freely. Plain oak is 
searce and some dealers state that they could sell a good 
deal more if they could get it. Maple stocks have been 
drawn upon a good deal during the last few weeks, in 
spite of the fact that a large amount has come from 
Pennsylvania. Ash, elm and chestnut are moving fairly 
well. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand continues right along and 
is growing better. Factories are busy and are buying 
liberally any desirable stocks offered. The trouble is in 
locating stock at producing points; the mills are so 
far behind on orders that they do not care to take on 
any new business, most of the mills not being in posi- 
tion to do so, and those who can are expecting much 
better prices and are asking them and getting business 
on that basis. It is generally conceded that high water 
mark as to prices for most of the hardwoods will be 
reached this fall or sooner. Production is at least 40 
per cent short this year and will without doubt cause 
high prices and much trouble to dealers short on stock, 
Cincinnati yards have been heavily stocked and conse- 
quently have been in a strong position and, too, dealers 
have bought heavy and expect soon to be getting in some 
of the new crop. Stocks are somewhat broken, due to 
the heavy shipping to consumers and the light receipts, 
but it is expected that before stocks run down badly 
the new supply will be received. 

Demand is good for hardwood flooring, and while most 
of it comes from out of town buyers it will only be a 
few weeks now before the local demand will be unusally 
heavy. The large amount of development work in the 
suburbs is moving along fast, and hardwood floors will 
be used in at least 75 per cent of these houses. Mills are 
running overtime and the situation is very satisfactory 
to dealers. 


Columbus, Ohio. The hardwood situation is unusually 
strong and prices have shown an upward tendency since 
the first of the year. Every grade and variety shows a 
better movement, but the lower grades seem to have the 
best inquiry. No signs of decline are noted and not in 
months have prices been so firmly held. Dry stocks are 
unusually light for this time of year. There is a much 
better demand from factories. In red oak, both for quar- 
tered and plain, demand is better than for white oak. 
Wide poplar is dull, but other grades of this lumber are 
active and held firmly. The larger dealers say that prices 
show a strong upward tendency. The general market is 
in a very satisfactory condition and a good trade is pre- 
dicted during the remainder of the year. 


Baltimore, Md. None of the hardwoods can be re- 
ferred to as especially buoyant; nor are any of them 
actually dull. Buyers are apparently disposed to hold 
back with orders, and to go into the market only when 
forced by actual necessities. This is attributed largely 
to the repeated advances that have been made in prices, 
but it does not appear that the situation has been weak- 
ened in the least. There is little good lumber at the 
mills. All of the plants are now running, but they are 
hardly able to attain normal production, because of the 
frequent rains, and the further fact that bark-peeling and 
other activities are engaging their attention part of the 
time. Orders are obtained only with effort, but they 
can be secured by those who will work. The export 
trade continues quiet, and the last week has brought 
no decided change in the situation insofar as the steve- 
dores’ strike and its effect upon the foreign movement 
of freights is concerned. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago. The yards are rather low in hemlock and 
welcome the opening of navigation, which means an 
early replenishment of their assortment. Heavy con- 
sumption of hemlock is promised this season throughout 
the city and all the adjacent territory. The existing 
higher prices of southern pine piece stuff give hemlock 
a chance which the hemlock manufacturers are not over- 
looking. Stocks at the mills are badly broken and prices 
are likely to advance in a short time. 


New York. Demand has been brisk and stocks in re- 
tailers’ hands are badly broken. Reports from mills indi- 
cate it has been a long time since there was such a low 
assortment among manufacturers and some anxiety is 
already noticed for stocks required to be shipped during 
the early summer. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Within the last week the Pennsylvania 
mills have advanced their prices 50 cents on various 
grades. Business has been showing an increase of activ- 
ity. Hemlock board have been running short; there has 
been a good call for them and dealers state that they 


could have sold many carloads if the stock had been 
available. The first lake shipments of Michigan hem- 
lock are expected to arrive this week and new stock 


in some grades will be welcomed. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New lists are appearing for hemlock 
in the Pittsburgh territory which show advances of from 
50 cents to $1 a thousand and with stocks badly broken. 
Demand is brisk for all grades and the outlook continues 
to improve. There is little hemlock to be obtained and 
the new peel will not be available for some time. 


Boston, Mass. It is impossible to find a seller of east- 
ern hemlock clipped boards at less than full asking 
prices. Manufacturers are carrying very small stocks 
and know that buyers are not supplied with large lots. 
For clipped the asking price is $22 and this is being paid 
in all cases where quality is demanded. Some sales of 
off-quality have been reported at $21.50. 


Columbus, Ohio. Not much hemlock is used in the 
Columbus market, but prices have shown a marked ad- 
vance in the last 60 days. Piece stuff is about as high 
as yellow pine and a further advance in the near future 
is expected. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago. Prices of poplar are steady and the demand 
is usual, as there is no particular urgency for distribu- 


tion; neither is there any disposition on the part of hold- 
ers to sell unless they secure what they regard as the 
proper price. Dealers have light stocks on hand that 
are not being replenished easily. Prices here are ma- 
terially firmer than they were a few months ago. 


Ashland, Ky. Considerably more poplar is_ being 
shipped than is going on sticks, and the result will be a 
big shortage in this wood when the season’s supply oi 
logs is used up. ‘The trade in box boards, firsts and 
seconds, and piano stock is improving. Box lumber 
moves out as fast as dry enough for the market. Prices 
on all grades are firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Demand for low grades continues 
stronger than a short time ago. Prices are $2 or $3 
higher a thousand than a year ago and mills are noi 
well supplied with stock. Other grades are in better 
inquiry and yard inquiry for thick stock in firsts and 
seconds is said to be increasing as compared with recent 
months. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Little improvement in the produc- 
tion of poplar at the mills is noted, although millmen 
have been doing all that they possibly can to catch up on 
orders and relieve the situation. Demand continues and 
high prices are being paid for all grades of poplar. No. 
2 and No. 3 common are still scarce and bringing $24 
and $17 respectively. In some parts of the producing 
field they have considerable stock on sticks, but as it 
will be more than a month before any of it will be in 
shipping condition, and as it is nearly all to go out on 
orders that are badly delayed, prospects are slim for any 
surplus stock to be had for some time. 


Baltimore, Md. Tow grade stocks move sufficiently to 
take up the output of the mills, and extra wide lumber 
shows no such advance as the manufacturers would 
deem commensurate with actual values, but the market 
remains free from actual pressure to sell. Values are 
sufficiently high to yield fair margins of profit, and the 
firmness of tone causes some hesitancy by buyers, who 
look for more liberal offerings in the near future. The 
millmen, however, hold out no prospect of a reaction in 
the near future. There is little or no change in foreign 
business, but the prospect is encouraging. 


Columbus, Ohio. Low-grade poplar is very scarce and 
in exceptionally strong demand. High-grade stuff holds 
steady and the demand is only moderate. Double siding 
poplar is being succeeded by red cedar to a considerable 
extent, the latter being more active than in a long time. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago. A steady improvement continues in the fir 
market. Prices are strong and the number of inquiries 
and orders in sight lead wholesalers’ and manufacturers’ 
agents to believe that they will go still higher. Spruce 
yard stock is in fair request. 


Portland, Ore. Manufacturers and dealers agree that 
the market is better than for more than a year and that 
the outlook for a good business this summer is much 
brighter than for several years. Railroads are buying 
considerably, although in a quiet way. Rail business is 
improving materially and it is said that practically all 
mills in the Columbia River district have their order 
books well filled. The log situation remains unchanged, 
the market firm at $6, $9 and $12, for grades 3, 2 and 1. 
The local demand for lumber is active. 


‘Tacoma, Wash. Fir lumber continues to hold the im- 
provement noted the last few weeks. Rail demand is 
strong and average advances of 50 cents are in effect, 
with prices very steady. Yard stock is moving very 
fairly and no unhealthy spots are apparent in the trade. 
Mills are well supplied with orders. The cargo market 
is unchanged. Coastwise vessel freights are firm, with 
advancing tendencies. 


Seattle, Wash. The market has shown no material 
change this week. ‘The volume of business from the 
retail trade is small but there are numerous railroad ané 
special orders, and prices are holding up well. 


Kansas City, Mo. Coast woods generally are showing 
more strength. Fir is in better demand at stiffer prices 
than a week ago. There has been little change in the 
price of boards and dimension, but ceiling and flooring 
have showed an advance. A heavy demand for railroad 
material on the Coast is having a noticeable effect on the 
fir market. Red cedar siding is going at about the same 
price as has been ruling the last few weeks. Dealers 
generally are getting $4 off for clear and $4.50 off for A. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago. The tendency in the western pine market is 
toward greater strength in shop lumber. Orders and 
inquiries are more numerous with prices firm. Califor- 
nia sugar pine and white pine are being called for in 
ever increasing quantities, showing the popularity of 
these woods with the manufacturing interests. 


Spokane, Wash. Demand last week exceeded that of 
the week previous, according to local manufacturers 
Iumbermen who have made a trip over the prairie coun- 
try in Canada report trade good in that section. The 
demand for products for shipment to the Atlantic sea- 
board states continues to improve. Prices in many items 
show an advance. 





REDWOOD. 


San Francisco, Cal. The excellent prospects for east- 
ern rail trade and stiffness of prices for green stuff in 
the Pacific coast territory are salient features of the 
market. The accumulations of clears are being reduced 
and common boards are still scarce locally. Foreign 
shipments of rough clear redwood are being made at 2 
normal rate for this season of the year. 


Mo. Redwood is distinctly firmer this 
Several dealers have advanced prices $1 a thou- 


Kansas City, 
week. 
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send and the market is firm all around. There is gen- 
eral talk to the effect that there will be a further 
aivanee soon. Redwood finish is, perhaps, not quite so 
strong as siding, which is the leading item in the red- 
wood market. Demand for redwood is better than at 
any previous time this season and dealers are much 
en -ouraged with the outlook. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Redwood trade is inactive. Siding has 
peen chiefly in demand and those who have grown fa- 
miliar with it have found that it has given good service. 
In shingles red cedars as preferred, partly on account of 
the difference in price, for which the lake-and-rail freight 
rate is the cause, 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va. Movement continues steady, without show- 
ing material increase. Most of the movement is by rail, as 
buyers demand prompt shipment. Sales were quiet, es- 
pecially of low-grade rough lumber, due to a great ex- 
tent to the attitude of box makers in holding off orders 
expecting a drop in market quotations, having taken care 
of their rush business. Prices continue firm at previous 
quotations and there is no indication of a decline, but 
should demand pick up further advances will be made. 
Box bark strips are still selling freely at from $10.50 to 
$11.50 f. o. b. Norfolk and were the most active on the 
rough list during the week. In the dressed items demand 
keeps up well and prices are well maintained. Factory 
flooring and lath still have a lively call without material 
change in prices. There is still some activity in the ex- 
port business but this has not developed to the extent 
that manufacturers would like to see it. Reports from 
the building inspector for April show an increase in 
building permits issued of nearly 50 per cent in the cost 
as compared with the same month last year. Building 
activities are on the hum, not only here but throughout 
this section, which will call for a great deal of North 
Carolina pine, 


e 
New York. Sales are comparatively heavy and all 
through the list a good range of prices is maintained. 
Buying for most stocks is on a hand-to-mouth basis, due 
to the inability of mills to permit accumulations. The 
best of the demand is principally among the lower grades 
of material. i 





Buffalo, N. Y. Demand is good for shortleaf stock and 
it is holding up well in sympathy with longleaf. Mill 
representatives state that stocks continue short in some 
grades and that more orders could be filled if they had 
the material. Shipments are coming through more 
promptly than a few weeks ago and there is little 
complaint of car shortage. 


Baltimore, Md. Arrivals by vessel last week were 
comparatively light and local stocks were not increased 
notably. While some difference of opinion existed with 
regard to prices, apparently no marked recession had 
taken place and holders of stocks were in position to get | 
acceptable figures. Box makers maintained that the free- 
dom of receipts had resulted in a decline in edge box, 
while dealers asserted that quotations, though perhaps 
not so high as when the market was absolutely bare, 
held their own. This conflict of opinion tends to hold back 
inquiry, but prospects are that the pressure of real 
necessities will take consumers into market and that 
remunerative figures will continue to prevail. 





Boston, Mass. Advices from manufacturers indicate 
that stocks at the mills are not large. Buyers have been 
taking hold in a fair way. Demand for roofers is still 
good. Receipts are larger, but continue to keep well 
sold up. For 6-inch the selling price is $20 and for 8- 
inch 321 is obtained. Rough edge is also well held, 
with offerings moderate. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 





Chicago. Extensive building operations in the city and 
suburbs a1: keeping the yard men busy. All kinds of 
this commod@itv enter into building construction, the call 
being for all sorts of mill product. A fair demand pre- 
vails for strvctural timber and a good inquiry for build- 
ing and finisTing lumber is evident. Dealers are finding 
some difficulty in getting their orders filled promptly 
©) account of conditions obtaining at the mills and the 
cul the manufacturer is receiving from all parts of the 
ountry. Dealirs who handle railroad and car shop 
rders report a heavy trade. Those who sell the coun- 

vy retail trade, ‘mplement factories and other factories 
‘SO Say business is fair. Prices are firm and have a 

ideney to advafce here and there. 


Kansas City, >. With the demand improving the 
uation in the mill district is becoming worse because 
the heavy rains and floods and hence the southern 
‘ne market is in a r?ther peculiar situation. It is prac- 
‘ally impossible for many mills either to cut or to ship 
! even when shipments are made there is much com- 
‘int that the stock 1s wet. Not in years have dealers 
been confronted with such a situation and in the 
© of that condition it still is possible to get carload 
'S of surplus stock at prices that are far beneath the 
neral market. Straight cars of 12-inch No. 1 boards, 
instance, are being offered at the mills at $16.50 in 
mé instances and even lower for large orders. 
emand on this market has been distirictly better, 
the prices are firm at the same level of last week. 
tap-line opinion, it is said, will result in a gradual 
case of prices until the additional 4 cents a hundred 
‘reight is made up. The demand from east of the 
‘sissippi has been especially strong the last few weeks 


Ss ge responsible for much of the firmness of the 
4oiPKeT, 





‘t. Louis, Mo. While business is not very brisk enough 
2 BOM to keep manufacturers and wholesalers in good 
trits, Continued rains in the producing territory and 
logging conditions are handicapping them greatly, 
genera] opinion among them is that with better 





weather conditions and the coming of orders from re- 
tailers they will have nothing to complain of. The late 
spring with continued heavy rains has set back building 
operations all over this territory, but now that the 
weather will soon become pleasant demand will increase. 
There is a stiffening in prices and the tone of the market 
is much stronger than it has been for some time. 


New Orleans, La. Recession of flood waters in east 
Louisiana and southeast Mississippi is permitting a 
slowly increasing output. Mills along the Mississippi re- 
port no improvement in their situation. While demand is 
not abnormally active, its volume is great enough to ab- 
sorb the limited supplies at the mills with little difficulty, 
and prices are reported firmly maintained. A good deal 
of low-grade stuff is going into levee operations. The 
railroad demand continues reasonably brisk and the in- 
terior dealers seem perfectly willing to increase their 
takings moderately. Mill stocks are broken and deliv- 
eries rather uncertain. 


New York. Demand continues strong and prices are 
firm. Large contractors are slowly getting into the mar- 
ket and retaiiers find they are not so well supplied with 
stocks as they ought to be. Schedule sizes are active 
and the call for all classes of dressed material is firm. 
Supplies at mill points are broken and the car shortage 
still causes much dissatisfaction. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Trade continues active and dealers re- 
port difficulty in getting stock. Mills have not as much 
of an assortment zs at other times and there is car 
shortage at some points. This scarcity of stock, coupled 
with the difficulty of getting it to market, insures higher 
prices to the mills than in some time, and the prospect 
is that these will continue. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand is steadily increasing and 
deliveries from southern mills are harder to obtain every 
day. Steady rain throughout the pine districts has 
seriously handicapped operators and has left the mills 
away behind on orders. Nearly all of the mills are filled 
up on orders and are sold ahead several weeks, and 
wholesalers are finding it difficult to place orders at this 
time for future deliveries. Retail yards are well stocked 
and have not felt much inconvenience except in some 
items, and it is generally believed that the trouble in the 
South will be over and mills running as usual before 
any serious shortage occurs here. Wholesalers, however, 
are having trouble filling orders for out of town yards 
that have been booked for some time. It is simply 
impossible for mills to do any better, and dealers realize 
that they will have to wait patiently until the producing 
sections dry out sufficiently to log and mill to any advan- 
tage. It is hoped that within a couple of weeks that the 
mills will be running full time again and making some 
headway with the vast amount of orders that they have. 
Prices are advanced and the impression is that still 
higher prices will prevail. 





Columbus, Ohio. Demand is active. All common grades 
are very strong and there has been a steady advance in 
prices since the November break. The scarcity of local 
stocks is attributed to the floods in the South. Many 
concerns are experiencing much difficulty in getting goods 
shipped, and many cars ordered two or three months ago 
are long overdue. The market is very firmly held and 
lumbermen predict a further advance:before the upward 
movement culminates. 


Baltimore, Md. Interrupted operation of southern 
mills has hampered bringing assortments up to their 
previous former volume. In fact, the mills have had 
their hands full with current business, the replenishing 
of stocks having to wait until the production attains 
larger proportions. Manufacturers show no eagerness 
to take additional orders on the basis of prevailing 
prices. Most of the mills have enough work in hand to 
keep them going, and they feel free to exercise a meas- 
ure of discrimination which puts them in a very gratify- 
ing position. The high prices, on the other hand, serve 
to cause some of the buyers to delay in possible hope 
of an easing off. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Low grades are well sold up and the 
better grades are scare. Shipments from mills are com- 
ing into market slowly owing to difficulties in operating 
with bad roads and in some instances due to car short- 
age. Demand is good from yards and prices maintained 
at the high levels established during the last few weeks. 


Boston, Mass. A better tone is reported, though de- 
mand is not active. Buyers are still inclined to confine 
their purchases to immediate wants. For flooring call 
is fair, with prices steady; dealers are expecting a 
marked improvement in the call for it. Partition is 
firmer, with more inquiry. No. 2 common is in fair call, 
with prices steady. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La. Most mills report that the bookings 
exceed the shipments, which are greatly hampered by 
interrupted rail communication and erratic car supply. 
Continuous heavy rains have made thoroughly air-dried 
stock a decidedly scarce commodity. Prospect of an in- 
vasion of flood water from the Torras crevasse is worry- 
ing several of the manufacturers, who are throwing up 
protection levees around their plants, or strengthening 
levees already built. The danger of plant damage is not 
great, perhaps, but the precaution is deemed wise. The 
planing mills are kept busy on urgent orders, so. that 
shipments may be sent forward as rapidly as possible 
before further rail trouble. The advanced quotations 
noted last week are said to be firmly held. 


Chicago. Wholesalers are enjoying a heavy demand, 
but thus far it has not been in excess of their ability 
to care for it promptly. Greenhouse stock of all kinds 
is active. It is reported there is no surplus at the mills, 
but the assortment is good enough to allow dry ship- 
ment of lumber, and little complaint of slow shipment 
has come from dealers this season. Finish is active. 








So say dealers and contract- 
ors, for it is easy to work 
and every piece is correctly 
graded, hence reduces labor 
costs and eliminates unneces- 
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sary waste. 
order 


olldsboro 
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It possesses an individuality 
that never fails to impress it- 
self on a customer and you 
can depend on him coming 
back when he needs more— 
that’s what counts. 


Ask for Prices. 


Te'ecode usea. 


Jolhmsom Wimsatt, 
Washington, D. C. 





If You Seek Quality 


There is no need look- 
ing farther. Order 


“Kinston” Kiln Dried 


N. C. PINE FLOORING 
CEILING, ROOFERS, Etc. 
CAR OR CARGO SHIPMENTS. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, ®%0": 











Horton Corwin, Jr. Pres. and Treas. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOKS 
Kiln Dried, Dressed and Rough. 

Min Capacy 100,000 per dy.” Saw Mile: Edcaton, Nc, Calum 

bia, N. C., ki, N. C., Capacity 140,000 per day. 
General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 


W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 








J. J. Newman Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


LONG LEAF 


ellow Pine 


LUMBER AND 
BOX SHOOKS 


Daily Capacity, 500,000 Feet. 








General Sales Office: 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Mills at Hattiesburg and Sumrall,Miss., on Mississippi Central Railroad 


Eastern Sales Office: 
SCRANTON, PENNA. 
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N. C. Pine 


will open new avenues of trade for 
you if your order is placed with 


Camp 


It's a specialty 
here — that is 
reason enough. 











j | A train of logs being delivered at Arringdale Plant. | 
DAILY CAPACITY: 600,000; Planing Mills, 400,000. 


MILLS: — Arringdale, Va.; Franklin, Va.; Wilmington, N. C.; Butterworth, Va. 


Camp Manufacturing Co., - Franklin, Va. 


Eastern Sales j NEW YORK: 1 Madison Ave., GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Tel. 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., E.D. WOOD, Special Agent 
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Marion County Lumber Co., Marion, N.C. Offices: PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building,  - GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 

St. Louis, Mo. The outlook is good for an increased Baltimore. Md. Cypress shows comparatively — little 
demand on all items as soon as the pleasant weather strength and is still affected by more or less unsettlement. 
becomes permanent. Already there is a fairly good de- With continued improvement in the weather construction 
mand on yard and factory account, and leading dis- work was advanced more rapidly last week than for 
tributers believe that both the volume of business and some time, but the effect of the previous delay is 
prices will become much better reflected in an indifferent demand. Locally there are no 


large stocks to be taken care of and the market is free 
; ' rae from real pressure upon values. 
Kansas City, Mo. Cypress is in better demand this 


week with prices firm. The supply is fair, but dealers 

are complaining somewhat of slow deliveries because of Columbus, Ohio. But little cypress is being used in 
the floods in the South. Dealers believe prices will Columbus. There hus been little variation in prices in 
strengthen owing to the gradual increase in demand the last two years. Firsts and seconds have the best de- 
Cypress lath are showing more strength. mand Local stocks are about adequate. 





New York. The market is steadier than it was last SHINGLES AND LATH 


week and a better demand prevails for No. 1 shop. The 
situation generally is not as satisfactory as wholesalers 
would like to see it, and stocks are easier to obtain than 
in other lines Inquiries are better and there is still 
plenty of stock offered for prompt shipment 





Chicago. Red cedar shingles are moving more 
steadily. Clears are bringing $3.07 and stars $2.59, Chi- 
cago basis Northern white. cedar shingles are in better 
demand in this market and in surorunding territory. 
Prices of lath are strong, with the demand rather 


Cincinnati, Ohio. There is a decided betterment in this juiet 

market and dealers are hopeful of a nice business this 

season. No. 1 shop is still the best seller and the box Minneapolis, Minn. Demand from yards in this terri- 
factories are using a good deal of No. 2 common and tory continues to be fair, and Coast mills are getting 
appear to be getting busier all the time. Dressed stock about as much business as. they care to handle at this 
for building purposes has been in good demand eve time. Prices are firm, $1.55 to $1.60 at the mill for stars, 
since the building season opened up and is selling readily ind $1.90 to $1.95 for clears Storage stocks are nearly 
Prices remain unchanged cleaned up by rush orders. 





Where “QUALITY” is so necessary as in Wire Rope, 


the best should be specified. 


“MONARCH” nore 


is unquestionably the best in the world. 





Combines those qualities which insure maximum results. 
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Ars Sr eaaett o\* Ask for Catalogue “K 


we wewrs® Macomber & Whyte Rope Co. 


Portland Kansas City 
Seattle Pittsburgh 


Memphis New York 520 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles prices are fir: 
with a demand fair and prices to the trade ruling at ab 
$1.90 for clears and $1.55 to $1.60 for stars. 


Seattle, Wash. Shingle prices are very firm, and the 
is every indication of advances in the near future. M! 
stocks are low, and transit stocks steadily being «di - 
creased. The demand is excellent. 


—st 


Kansas City, Mo. Shingles are scarcer and prices aie 
strong at the increased ijevel reported last week. The 
demand has shown only slight improvement, but cond 
tions on the Coast are such that dealers look for a co 
tinuation of the present prices even though there is n 
a large volume of business here. Extra stars appear ‘ 
be in especially strong demand. There is not so muci 
pressure on extra clears. Cypress lath No. 1 and No 

are up 10 to 15 cents. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Red cedar trade is reported to be doing 
well. Stocks have been rather small of late, but equal to 
the needs of the market. Prices have been fair, but have 
shown no unusual strength. Lake-and-rail shingles are 
expected in this week. Clears are quoted at $3.17 aid 
stars at £2.69. or a little higher than last year. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. As the building season progresses 
demand for shingles increases. There is a big increase 
this season over all other vears in the amount of shingles 
used in this market, and it is expected to be the banner 
year in this industry. There Fas been a slight increase 
in prices of Coast product and a further advance is 
expected. 


Columbus, Ohio. More extensive operations this week 
in building lines are responsible for a better demand for 
shingles and lath, especially the latter. Prices are firm, 
but no material advance has taken place. Red cedar 
shingle quotations are: Clears, $3.25; stars, $2.75; Eu- 
rekas, $3.75. Prices for lath are steady and the demand 
is active. 


Boston, Mass. Shingles are daily becoming firmer and 
in a few cases much higher prices are asked. One or two 
of the large manufacturers who always offer special 
stock are asking up to $3.85 for extras and $3.50 for 
clears, but at these prices not much business is reported. 
Extras are generally quoted at $3.75 to $3.80 and clears 
at $3.40 to $3.45. Demand for lath is better and prices 
are firmer. For 15-inch the asking price is $4 to $4.10 
and 1%-inch $3.60 to $8.65. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago. The slight evidence of life in the eastern 
oil market has subsided and shops that feared to take 
more orders for barrels are in the market again and 
pleased to take all that are offered. No good, permanent 
trade may be expected until politics is out of the way 
and knowledge of the policy of the future President is 
learned. (Business interests of all kinds are related and 
suffer proportionately. Oil is the leader and the stave 
manufacturer and the cooper are interested in making 
barrels to hold it. There is no change in price for 
oil staves; floods in the South and small shipments made 
are offset by the limited number wanted. Circled oil 
heading is more plentiful and .quoted at lower prices. 
In this market cooper shops are running only half time. 
Tierces are selling at $1.42 to $1.45. There is no sale for 
pork barrels. Beer barrel staves are in light request. 
Whisky staves are slow sellers at unsettled prices, vary- 
ing from $2 to $3 a thousand. Slack staves continue 
active on account of the small offerings from the South, 
where it has been impossible to haul logs or staves, 
and orders for millions of the latter have been cancelled 
by the natural prevailing conditions. Flour mills are 
running slowly on account of the rise in wheat, also the 
increasing use of sacks offsets a greater demand for 
staves and heading. Anticipated need of ash butter tub 
staves causes anxiety among the coopers, who have 
not yet raised prices for tubs. Ash hoops are hard to 
sell at lowering prices, say A. & H. Gates in their 
report on market conditions. 

No. 1, as -inch Michigan elm Ne: staves, 

ot | Ser te ae ee . 09.00 


net M Mictaleinleiers te inte ier wie ie Srecsle Ney kate sinieie tata Te .00 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm Staves, net M.. --.» Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, 174%-inch kiln dried basswood ‘head- 

RUA AMUENE SIME © fais so: gis woah ssi sete ae aaa since eae aks 07% 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, 

MURRUI RODIN 1s orn top ah 6 106 Aya ave so HUF 9 ete woo se sie No demand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
BE. B., SO-IMEN BUM SAVES... oc sccccscces 7.00 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot. per M.... 9.75 to 10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5% foot, per M.. 9.00 to 9.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M... 9.§ 

M 


Half barrel staves, elm, per M. aie! 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per. set. 04% 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M....... 4.00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M........ None wanted 
Head lining, car léts, per M, 12-inch..... .80 to 85 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch.... -60 
Ten-round hoop barrelS ...........00+0005 46 
Hight patent hoop barrels ............... 46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.. 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels... 45 
SEQIE TORTIE, CIGOD. 5 is 0.5.0 .015 51 0-06:9:8 +08 w 10.41 87 to .38 46 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves......... 15.00 to 16.00 
Fiat ash, 51%4-foot hoop, ‘per M...........-. 5.29 

White oak, oil staves, per M............. 37.00 to 38.00 
Tierce hoops Rea Nie bie ab Whe oe ee ERG ,.. No demand 
Hickory bOX Straps .....6s.2cccseesseess 14.00 to 15.00 
SE EM, oS as 0:51 wx Was 80's 010k Sue ele 1.20 to 1.42 
aoe od) | eae ee iis Saleen -90 
Ee eer ne yen Eeiree rire es -75 


Louisville, Ky. Scarcity of cooperage material is 
marked, it is reported, stave and heading mills in te 
South being affected like sawmills by heavy rains and 
floods. Oil stock is particularly scarce and high, and 
the demand for packages of this character has caus‘ d 
the price to be advanced steadily. Demand is good fr 
export stock, and staves and shooks are being shipped 
in considerable volume. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Quotations fer slack stock are the sate 
as iast month, though they are firmer. Many unseason: d 
staves have been received. The flour trade has been dull, 
but coopers are expecting a good apple crop, the buds 
having come through the winter in good shape. 
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